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Dulles’ Suez Game 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


_ HENDERSON, Ky.—I had ridden hundreds of miles by now, into lonely hamlets and scat- | 
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tered towns of four counties out here where western Kentucky borders southern Indiana, the wide, 


—See Page 5 : : 

_, handsome Ohio separating the states. Rarely have I seen a richer and lovelier countryside. It is giv- 
en to rolling farms growing tall corn, the brilliantly green tobacco leaf, the soy bean 
and wheat. Big herds of sleek Black Angus munch eternally in the meadows and fat 
sows and piglets lie feet-up in the spacious wallows. The towns like Clay and Sturgis 
are trading centers where the farmers shop,~or, where the richest, grown too old to man- 
age their holdings, retire to rock contentedly on the wide porches of big handsome 
frame houses. The twentieth century has come, true, and it is visible in the shiny 1956 
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cars many drive, and in the out- 
door movies where the great sil- 
ver screen stands against the sky 
and the billboard advertises Ed- 
ward G. Robinson in “A Bullet 
for Joey.” 

This. century is here too in 
the well-tended concrete high- 
ways that stretch endlessly be- 


‘tween the green fields; it is here 


in the big tractors that clatter 
across the tertile acres. 
4 


BUT it has scarcely made a 
beachhead into the heads of 


Minnesota Gets Us 100 New Subs 


“WE HAVE proven we can 
build Worker circulation,” 


proudly proclaims the current — 


bulletin of the Minnesota-Dako- 
tas Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee. The Committee covers 
the area which is the seat of 
farmer dissatisfaction in the na- 
tion, and this is not separated 
from its success. 


The bulletin reports that it 
has secured, so far this year, 
ever 100 new subscriptions to 
The Worker. It maps out goals 
for the remainder of the year 
for local committees in Minne- 
apolis, St: Paul, Duluth, the 
iron range of Northern Minne- 
sota, rural Minnesota and each 
of the two Dakotas. Overall, it 
expects to get a total of more 
than 500 Worker subs this year, 
or nearly 40 percent more than 

- last year. 

The Committee cites the vast 
struggles among the small farm- 
ers, Negro people, and the ad- 
vances made by labor politically 
and economically as the basis for 
its initiative. 

“Many of the significant néw 
developments in the world are 
not even reported in the other 
press,” the bulletin declares. 


Not disconnected from its cir- 
culation gain, the Committee 
also sent $250 to The Worker 
fund, part of which was raised 
by friends of Clarence Sharp, 
veteran farm organizer andl 
Worker builder in the rural areas 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Sharp brought in not a few of 
the new Worker subs sold in 
these rural areas. His fricnds, 
the Committee reports, “felt 
that raising funds for The Work- 
er was an effective way of pay- 
ing tribute to his years of de- 
voted work in behalf of the 
peoples interests,” 

_ 


Contributions should be sent 
to The Worker office, 35 E. 12 
St., New York City 3, N.Y. All 
checks and orders must 
be made out to the Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press, 


_ 


‘WHO'S GONNA 


Well, first tell us who's gonna’ 
play in it! As of the moment 
nobody knows whether it will 
be the Braves or Dodgers fac- 


ing the Yanks, Sports editor 
Lester Rodney, who picked the 
underdog Ciants to upset the 


WIN SERIES? | 


Indians in the '54 Series, picked 
both pennant winners last year 
and the Dodgers to upset the 
Yanks in the Series, and picked 
the Dodgers and Yanks to win 
their pennants again this year, 
says... well, turn to page 12 
and see for yourself. 


citizens like Mayor Clark of Clay, 
a millionaire in oil now, who 
walks shirt-sleeved through the 
streets, a bankbook peeking from 
each of his pockets, a diamond 
pin close to his heart. 

Let_no man say that he is a 
Simeon Legree for. he teaches 
Sunday School every Sabbath, 
rain or shine, down at the spaci- 
ous, red-brick Baptist church, 
and he can quote you. chapter 
and verse from Genesis and 
— “But I read no other 

ooks,’ he says grandly, as 
though that were a matter for 
congratulation, “a few newspa- 
pers, and magazines, inilie: 
and that does me.” 

Walker W. 
ganfield, half-an-hour up the 
road by Buick, admires Mayor 
Clark enormously and hankers, 
too, to make his million, wear 
a diamond stickpin, and get 
elected mayor 10 times straight 
like the good neighboring bur- 
gess. 

Waller is no pauper; he in- 


herited manv an acre of well- ‘ 


tilled land from his ancestors, 
and he runs a_ richly-stocked 
farm sccessory emporium in 
Morganfield. 

* 

HE, TOO, boasts his Chris- 
tian affiliations, as I heard him 
through the loudspeaker when 
he spoke at the Henderson 
County courthouse last Saturday 
night. I have not, yet, ascer- 
tained whether he teaches the 
Ten Commandments to-the Mor- 
ganfield young. Perhaps he is 
too busy these days in his ca- 
pacity as head of the White 
Citizens Councils in this neck 
of the woods. 

But what I did learn is_ this: 
his address that had _ hoarse 
crescendoes reminiscent of a late 
feuhrer named Adolf Hitler not 
only summoned the children of 
the Prince of Peace to boycott 
the big consolidated school of 
Weaverton: nor was his pur- 
pose completed when he in- 
vited the citizens of Henderson 
to form White Citizens Coun- 
cils. 

His purpose o'er—vauited the 
entle hills and meadows as he 
Rerendined his andience to vote 
for the States’ Rights Party that 
was formed a fortnight ago in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

You may have overlooked the 
creation of this new party, but 


Waller of Mor-. 


according to Waller, it is the 
sacred political arm of his un- 
sheeted Klan. If some Southern 
Democrats are inclined to yield 
to oe and cooperate 
with the Democrats of the in- 
dustrial North and West, the 
States Righters are here to give 
them the pitchfork prod. It is 
a national amalgam of.the most 
fascist-minded figures in America. 

And so Candidate Adlai is 
anathema; - President Eisenhow- 
er is anathema; both are roughly 
included in what Waller broad- 
ly calls “The Enemy.” That 
classification is headed by the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
which is “Communist-infiltrated, 
from top to bottom.” He ran off 
a score of names of leading Ne- 
grocs who were, he proclaimed, 
Communists or Communist pup- 
pets. His authority, he said, 
was a report of the House Com- 
mittee for Un-American Activi- 
ties. The venerable, - world-re- 
nowned sage, Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois is the chief son of Satan; 
the longest list of “Communist 
fronts” came after his name. 

* 

THIS “Communist-infiltrated” 
NAACP is dominating the .ma- 
jor political parties and dictat- 
ing to the South. “It is reaci- 
ing into our Cities and into our 
very homes, into our families, 
telling us what schools we must 
send our children to.” This is 
clearly “a violation of the Con- 
stitution,” but what can you 
expect when the Supreme Court 
of the United States consists of 
judges who aren't fit “to preside 
over the bench of a county 
court?” 

No, he said, moving into one 
of his crescendus, if you believe 


in the Constitution, “if you be- - 


lieve in your worth as Chris- 
tians,” you must boycott the six 
little Negro children attending 
the first to. the third grades in 
Henderson County. 

And you must vote for the 
States Right Party. 

There was a great deal more 
which cannot fit into this space: 
sallies at Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, “that lively old thing” 
bouncing around the world, 
who, last heard from .»was teach- 
ing “the Brahmins and the Un- 
touchables of India how to 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Benson On 
Farm Revolt: 


EZRA TAFT BENSON, 
whose retention as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has exas- 
perated farmers almost as 
much as falling commodity 
prices, announced last-week that 
there was no farm depression 
and that the “farm revolt” had 
“flattened out.” 

His reassuring remarks were 
still quivering over the airwaves 
when in Washington George S. 
Spence, GOP candidate. for Con- 

ess from Tennessee, emerged 
rom a White House conference 
with Ike and said: “The Presi- 
dent agreed with me when I said 


‘that the small farmers are finally. 
- realizing that to make a living 


There Ain't No Such Anin 


they have to get off their butts 
and go to work like everybody 
else.” 

If anything is likely to demon- 
strate the vitality of the farm-re- 
volt, it will be the dissemination 
of this reported Presidential view 
among the more than 600,000 
small farmers who were kicked 
off their farms during the past 
four years. And the fact that 
Ike’s press secretary ees Hag- 
erty has denied Presidential 
underwriting of Spence’s view 


will hardly change matters, For - 
farm grievance. against the: Eis- . 


enhower administration is one of 


the political realities:of the pres- — 


ent campaign whic heven pro- 


wer hewsp 


ern pers concede, 
_- ILast week, in fact;itwo news! : 
papers and a writer: for the 


Scripps-Howard chain published 
the results of surveys the 
made which showed a substan- 
tial shift of the farm vote from 
Eisehower to Stevenson. 


* 

SAMUEL LUBELL who talk- 
ed to farmers in Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and other midwestern states 
and whose conclusions are cur- 
rently running in the Scripps- 
Howard papers, has found the 
farm revolt very much a reality, 

If Ike loses more than one- 
tenth of his 1952 support, he 
will lose the state. Of. 23 farm- 
ers with whom Lubell stalked in 
one county, and who voted for 


him they 
In another 


had — 
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By SAM KUSHNER 

| CHICAGO. — Several months ago a packinghouse worker, who has worked in the industry for more than 20 years, 
told your reporter that “if we get to strike Swift's this year it will be the first big pay off for the packinghouse workers as a re- 
sult of unity.” This packinghouse worker, like other workers, does not look forward to payless picketline days as a pleasant 


thing. He was reflecting the determination of a large number 


of packinghouse workers who see in 1956, the year of the lok e | 
merger betwee the United ackinghoue Workers nd te Raya and File Sentiment reaxs 
Amaigamated Meat Cutters (due | ; 

to be consummated at a merger meat packing company in the in-| : 


convention on Oct. 24), the year|dustry and is generally estimated to + | a 
to repay this company for the' produce 20 percent of the nation s at t onvention 
years of anti-unionism that has been| meat products, Its long history of 


its hallmark. Packinghouse workers| paternalism is by the 
in the Armour, a and re we success it achieved in maintaining; By GEORGE MORRIS 


chains have much more sucoess- pare and oe hay ot — THE CONVENTION of the United Steelworkers of America was more than a 
fully beat back the anti-union ac-/1n Ns planis over, Die yw, public show in support of the Stevenson ticket and a celebration of the recent strike 


. toc j While the workers in the other : ‘. ws 
tions of their companies in past packing plants have reunited their victory: it also gave some dramatic evidence of pressure from the rank and file in the 
ip was also 


ears. , pa ger 
y It is considered quite proper|ranks since the last UPWA strike, | locals. The union’s national officers| The unien’s as als 
y 


the t militant packing-|the bitterness and disunity engen-| were forced to take notice of this 
Set foe eon hoe Sail te Co. dered by the strike has not been | pressure on at least three impor- made to feel the ‘i 
which has most successfully kept; healed among the Swift workers.'tant occasions and they bo to reaction from Ss eee = ‘ .* 
its workers disunited in the past, Union spokesmen charge that this} it twice. nee ot $10 000 2 ee ase. 
should be the first company to feel|is due to the interference of the} The internal factionalism that 000, f Bag a $35, 
000 for the secretary-treasurer and 


the full power of a more united ee Cl hy Garage boiled up aro year in rt a 
n Pr ign Ww Oo ‘ ; 
be Get Ba mt ogee veo cba od 
ONLY at Swift & Co. of all the 2 bitter fight against the policies}. president against the adminis- meoneers. alsa “ ee - a 
packers is there any element of ° the leade of the mterna-\ tration’s candidate, was not in evi- wo 
company unionism left. Every ves-| tional umon against the poli- dence in the convention. But the Feary ig 
tige of company unionism has been | cies of the leadership of District 1, high vote for the o ition has The bitterness among many 
swept down the drain by the United considered one of the most progres-| . snarently sosuiiaa aaa lower ee) over the dues raise was re- 
Packinghouse Workers and _ the}S!ve led districts in the unION.| Lodies of the union to give greater Jated to the raises voted for the of- 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters during] Spokesmen for the district claim 6. :essions to their sentiments. 
the years. 'that'a major factor for this disunity; 7},;, was apparent in the pow- 
National Brotherhood of Ws directly traceable to the com-|.:f.] opposition to a dues increase 
Packi Workers, now an in- Panys_ ling in the affairs of both by voice and vote, which 
de nt union, is considered b jthe = Several years ago a slate many claime dwas actually a ma- 
a _o for the United Pack-|0f officers, led by a young Negro) j.,i1,, use 
inghouse Workers of America, as Worker, supporting the district pol)" Bit while David J. McDonald, with the union's assets now at more 
“a lineal descendant of the ad PO of the union was elected. This!t},¢ president, refused to allow aj‘ than $21 million and many of the 
Swift company union.” It ts| administration has been reelected! oj}cai] and claimed the dues hike|tual trusteeship, McDonald, when ‘“clegates who spoke noted the low 
approximately 7,000 workers in, S¢veral times since. j fom $3 to $5 a month was carried,| you are forced to call a strike in|©2™ings of their members, especi- 
seven Swift plants. This is its total While tor many decades the main! the administration was forced to|the year 1956?” asked the steel ally in paening industries. 
membership. The pressure of the | Characteristic of the ys la-| give up its attempt to fill the} union's head. 
united strike has forced even these| bor policies were reflected through) C,) dian disectorship vacancy with| Replying to his own question, 
locals to take strike votes. At the|? Denevolent paternalism," the last an appointed personal representa- McDonald saw no contradiction be-| sion among the steel union's rank 
St. Joseph, Missouri, plant of|*ew years have seen a change in} tive in place of the right of that' cause he said it was simply “neces-| and file. Few articulate progressive 
Swift's the Brotherhood Jocal voted the picture. The drive for presets, country’s members to elect ome.|sray for the labor trustees of the get elected to conventions. What 
by & two to one vote to strike. where it generally is acknowk ged | The protests of the Canadian dele-|great American steel industry to} was in evidence was pretty spon- 
Another 7,000 Swift workers ‘hat the speedup in Swift's is the, gates, forced the administration tojeall to task the management|taneous.and broke through the gen- 
have been represented by the Amal-| W°'St 11 the yards, has : withdraw the proposal on Canada. Arustees to force them through the|erally festive character that was 


_ satel Se ee ee ere ee Sem 


week in American industry. Too 
many automebile workers have 
had experience with the four-day 
week, the 
two-day 

, , 


the 
060 
now totally 
would have 
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ficers and $4,000 each, to $16,000 
for each of the 30-odd regional di- 
rectors and cemnesurate raises for 
others down the chain of more 
than 1,000 staff members. The . 
members couldn't see a dues raise 


if 
bu 
Fai 


¥ 3 


E » 


THERE is no organized expres- 


gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher|™ 2 more blatant open anti-labor Ty. vacancy was created when|means of a strike to live up to their given the convention held in Shrine 
tlard 


Workmen of North America. The | P0500 on the part of the company) (},,rJes Millard, retiring director,| mutual trusteeship.” Auditorium. It was the union's 20th 
remaining 18,000 werkers in the recently. Grievances have piled accepted an appointment as organi-| As you read this in the conven-/ anniversary; most were happy over 
chain are represented by the United | high, with a number of them} ation director of the International tion proceedings, you are struck the outcome of the recent strike; 
Packi Workers of America. 2°t being SemICG satisfactorily from) Confederation of Free Trade/by its satire. But McDonald ap-|and (a went to the speech 
Thus Swift workers were split, ‘he workers’ point of view. Unions. parently meant it as a serious argu-. of i Stevenson (piped in by 
three ways in thrir union affilia- * * ment. This was the sixth time in|telephone) and his unanimous en- 
tions. IT WAS with all this in mind PROBABLY the clearest evi-| the union's 28-year history that it dorsement by the delegates. 

This year, for izst time, the that the packinghouse workers be- ‘dence that the union’s leaders feel | had to call the “management; There were other positive re- 
company sat acro.. .ue table from, gan their preparations for the 1956) some of the pressures from the dis-/ trustees" to “task” on a national sults. 
a joint negotiating committee which | negotiations. Not only did the pack-| tricts, came at the start of the par- scale. The convention gave approval 
represented the 25,000 workers inghouse and Amalga work- ley of 2,700 delegates, with the * to a comprehensive civil rights pro- 
represented by both the Amalga- ers begin to close but in every| opening words of McDonald, and| THE emphasis on the union’s| gram, and, giving full approval to 
mated and the UPWA. The Broth-j!ocal union —— were made} in the printed report of the offi-| preservation of the strike weapon|the Supreme Court's ee 
erhood di dnot join in_the joint ‘0 unite all e ts behind the) cers) McDonald found it necessary | was even stronger in the officers’|ruling, called en the federal and 
negotiations. The united negotia- St! ike. to begin with a defense of his con-}report where they seek to answer 
tions, united strike votes, a united! A fine example of this took place|cept of unionism. as “mutual| the charge they are going “soft.” 
decision to set a strike deadline, a|in Chicago's Local 28 where Jos-| trusteeship” between the union and They give the recent strike as evi-|¢ 
united preparations for the strike eph Luke, who had been expelled) the steel companies and to answer dence of the contrary. This, of : 
have resulted in a united strike ef- from the local union last year a the charge that the union’s lead-' course, is a little different twist to 
fective in 39 plants across the coun- cause he was charged with lead-!ers; are going “soft” towards the|the outlook of mutual cooperation 18 
try. ing a movement to have people! companies. and no strikes that McDonald, and'@r« known to organized labor,” 

Ae withdraw from the union, rejoined) “There are those who say how before him Philip Murray, have|Said the resolution adopted. 
_ SWIFT & CO. is the largest! (Continued on Page 13) can you support this theory-of mu-'often proclaimed as the objective. 


| The National Guardian and the November Elections . . . . my azan max 


| THE PROGRESSIVE weekly, 
the National Guardian, has pre- 
sented its views on the elections 
in a statement which is bound to 
have considerable i nfluence 

among the Left. 

- The Guardies sees as ineftec- 

tive the tac- 

tics of sitting- 

out the elec- 


four years. When it is con- 
sidered that these electoral dif- 
ferences have been the main 
point of division among the left, 
a developing unity on this ques- 
tion is certain to mean greater 


unity of the Left all around. 
This is said despite continued 


little likelihood that their total 
vote will be a fair measure of 
the size of the potential protest 
that a united party of the Ameri- 
can Left might reflect.” The 
Guardian also believes that: an 


In New York and California 
and in a few other pivotal states, 
Guardian readers and_ their 


friends could be decisive, and 


.“want and need your vote 


enough, they should be wil 
to pay for it in terms of 
i . on issues 


and Kefauver represent a real 


alternative to Nixon. 
* 

THE GUARDIAN rightly, in 
my opinion, warns against the 
domination of Congress by the 
Dixiecrats in the event of a 
Democratic victery. But I do 
not follow the equating of the 
Nixon threat with the Dixiecrat 
hold on Congress and _ the 
Guardian's warning “against let- 
ting fear of Nixon create a stam- 

into the Democratic camp.” 

‘In view of Nixon's McCarthy- 
ne stand .- civil liberties and 
oreign policy, a stampede 
apne him .would actually be 
of tremendous significance. Were 
the anti-Nixon movement what 
it t to be, he never would 
have been given the GOP nomi- 


progressives are hampered in the 
job that lies before them in this 
campaigr by the “absence of 
poe organizations—so un- 


fortunate that 


1955 of Guardian Managi 
itor John T. McManus for a 
conference of the Left to dis- 


Billions in Francs, Pounds and Dollars 


~ 
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THE PIRATES OF SUEZ 


By ART SHIELDS 


? 


BILLIONS of French Francs, British Pounds and Yankee Dollars are at stake in the Suez crisis today. The stakes are 


much bigger than the Canal and its dividends of $30,000,000 a year. The sabers are not just rattling for that. For the wealth of 
the East is at stake in the Asian-African revolution. . . . This wean includes the Nile River fenta mig which French bankers 


squeeze every year. And the 
Mid-Eastern oil fields, which 
the Rockefellers and Mellons 
and their British and’ French 


cousins are draining away. 
And the riches of Asia further 


East. . . . But the Eastern peoples 
“are rising to win these riches back. 
The Egyptian revolution is just the 
beginning. And that’s why the Brit- 
ish, French and American Navies 
are demonstrating in the Eastern 
Mediterranean today. 


* 
THE men behind these Nava! 
demonstrations are a group of inter- 
national bankers who meet in Paris 


to plan action against Egypt. They 
may be meeting there in the Salle 
d'lena this very day. These men are 
directors of the Suez Canal Co. 
But their interests are much bigger 
than Suez. For they are also lead- 
ers of “The Two Hundred Families 
of France” and the British financial 
aristocracy. Theres one American 
there too. And they sit on the 
boards of the banks, plantations, oil, 
mining and shipping companies 


aa aa eae oe 


Egy pts Changiess pyramids look down sere ity on todays Ciullging scene. 


pectancy of an Egyptian baby was 
only 31 years; according to studies 
made four years ago. And hunger 
and disease are as deadly as 
bullets. 


These assassins—Hunger and Di- 
sease—are fathered by the foreign 
exploiters. They are fathered by 
such men as president Charles- 
Roux of the Suez Canal Co., and 
his British and American backers. 
For these-men grab the farmers’ 
money that should be spent on 
food and medicine for his children, 


Few Egyptian kids get any medi- 
cine today. And travelers tell of 
villages near Cairo where 95 per- 
cent of the children have trachoma 
and one out of each 100 is totally 
blind. Almost all the others suffer 
from malaria, tuberculosis. and 
other diseases. 


There are a host of tropical di- 
seases, that take a terrible toll. 
One is the dreaded BILHARZIA, 
from which most Egyptians suffer. 
[t comes from a stagnant water 
parasite that eats the intestines and 
kidneys away. But the masses get 
no medicine. And there’s no money 


; 
; 


> : . 


and treat their friends to the finest, purify the water. 
wines in France. | Speaking of water: Did not Seec- 


that exploit the vast East. jlost millions when Dien Bien Phu likely to lose their share in the 
President Charles-Roux is a big retary of State Dulles cancel Amer- 


These bankers are gloomy. For fell in Indochina in 1954. . . . You; $30,000,000 dividends from Suez. 
they have lost much to the revo- will find their Indochina connec- But these international bankers 


lutionary forces already. Three of | tions in our box on the Suez direc-' are not beaten yet. And they are 
the Suez directors, for instance,|tors on this page. . 


WORLD OF LABOR 


Labor Must 


Not Run 


From This Fight! 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


SOME VERY alarming re- 
treats by certain AFL-CIO lead- 
ers on the civil rights question 
recently should arouse the con- 
cern of unionists everywhere. 
Those retreats came as the eyes 
of the world were fixed on the 
key battleground of the mément 
in the struggle against racism— 
in many Southern areas where 
Negro children for the first time 
entered, or tried to enter, 
schools closed to them. 


Involved in this struggle, of 
course, is the 
question of 
simple’ justic: 
and equality to 
a large sectior 
of people, and 
a test whether 
Americas pro- 
fessed boast of 
beipg a land of 
freedom means 
much. But there is another is- 
sue at stake: will the developing 
unity between the labor move- 
ment and the Negro people ad- 
vance, or be retarded by labor's 
role in the gigantic struggle be- 
ing fought out at many of Amer- 
ica's schools? To drive home the 
seriousness of this question we 
might ask: suppose the unions 
of Civil War days took an impar- 
tial or hands-off attitude on the 
issue that was fought out in 
their time? It is inconceivable. 
But while the trade union move- 
ment during the Civil War peri- 
od was just a handful and had 
only a small influence on the out- 
come of that struggle, the unions 
of today are'a very powerful fac- 
tor and can have a decisive in- 
fluence on the cg stage of 
the same stru 


WE ARE indebted to Murra 
Kempton, New York Post co 


- machinist’s 


wrote in reply to a protest the 
local sent against 
AFL-CIO financial aid to the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 
While this was the 
question that formed the basis 
for the complaint, in reality this 
was an expression of the current 
campaign of the White Citizens’ 
Council movement in the South 
that is calling on unions to with- 
draw from the AFL-CIO because 
of support of the NAACP. Si- 
multaneous with this. campaign, 
the governments 
states and communities, are mov- 
ing or have already moved, to 
outlaw the NAACP as a “sub- 
versive organization. 


“It is most disturbing to 
learn,’ Meany replied, “that so 
much misinformation is being 
spread at this time with obvious 
intent to weaken and disrupt our 
trade union ranks in the South. 
I have in mind particularly the 
information which seems to be 
the basis of this letter, to the ef- 
fect that our organization has 
given financial support to the 
NAACP. Let me state that the 
AFL has given no financial sup- 
port to the NAACP in the past 


‘and no proposal has been ad- 


vanced to have that done in the 
future.” 

Meany went on to assure Till- 
man Lodge that the AFL-CIO 
was of the view .it will take “a 
long time to work out” applica- 
tion of the -Supreme Court's 
school decision. The letter was 
so pleasing to the complaining 
officials ot Tillman Lodge that 
they photostated it and sent it 
to all AFL-CIO locals of South 
Carolina, 

Kempton is absolutely right in 
pointing out that this ree con- 
tradicted everything Meany has 
been saying on civil rights in the 
past year, Quite recent 
ed wide appla lena ie the cotaiey 
for telling off Adlai Stevenson, 
describing him, as advocating 


“the way ft handle the desegre- 


‘(Continued on Page 14) 


riSK 
| 


‘dispatch, 


specific | 


of Southern } 


y he gain- 


. And all are determined to save the rest of their 


fs ume possessions if they have to 


war to do it. 
* 


man in the Egyptian 


Land Bank, 


that keeps the fellaheen in a form 
of debt slavery. The tillers of the 


tiny one, two and three acre patch- 
‘es of Nile land never have enough 


THE Suez bankers’ next defeat to eat. Nor can they buy windows 
may come i nthe Egyptian farm}for their mud-walled houses. The 
lands, which they have exploited! money goes to the mortgage bank- 


until now. 
slavery 


times, when. they sold 


Their crimes go back to’ ers instead. 


President Charles-Roux 


Egyptian farm workers like cattle. do all this gouging alone, however. 


One gets a glimpse of their 


ru-' Two other Suez directors sit on the 
tality and greed in the following J, og Bank’s board with him. They: 
which appeared in the! 4 


‘London Times of Jan. 15, 1863. The rich colonial banker and plantation 


» Fmile Minost. 


dispatch is dated Alexandria, Egypt.’ ‘owner. And the Vicomet de Rohan. 
The fourth mortgage gouger on! 


it says: | 
“The Viceroy has placed at the 
disposal of France 800 Negro 
slaves. The yare to be embark- 
ed on a French war steamer and 
dispatched to Mexico (then oc- 
cupied by ‘a French army).” 
NOTE: This was two weeks 
after Lincoln's Emancipation 
Proclamation. His proclamation 
didn't apply to Egypt where the | 


Suez company held sway. 


But time is running out on co- 
lonial exploiters. Egyptian land re- 
form is under way. It will speed 
under masses’ pressure in days to 
come. And the French bankers wil! 


sutter most. 


‘the Suez board. is 
| Egyptian with offices in Paris. He 
is 
bs 


its on the board of the Egyptian 


a millionaire 


Ahmed Abboud, a powerful 


anker and manuiacturer. 


Sit! 


R 
E 


4 ‘ 4 ? er I ¥ : : 
eal Estate Bank and on severa ‘the Roval Family’s hundreds of 


gyptian sugar, distillery and ship- 


'ping firms. 


| St 


rl 


* 


HOW many Egyptians died from) 


ica promise to furnish credits for 


‘the High Dam on the Nile that 


beginning. 


doesn’t} Have been distributed to the people 


would increase the water supply 
and the irrigated land and furnish 
power for industry? 
* 
BUT a better days coming for 
Egypt. The revolution there is only 
The 200,000 acres that 


will be followed by more under 
popular pressure. For the people 


‘cannot be denied. 


the fabulously: 


The revolution is moving fast. It’s 
only four years since Egypt was 


governed. by a fat, degenerate king, 


Abboud | ° 


‘ing thousands of bawdy pictures 


backed by foreign exploiters. But 
King Farouk was dethroned by 
tremendous demonstrations in 1952. 
He escaped to Europe, where he 
had $60,000,000 investments, leav- 


behind. But royalty was dead. And 


‘thousands of acres of fertile land 
are being distributed to the peo- 


ich gouging? The number must! 


in to millions. 


The French have $1,000,000,000 _ 


invested in Egypt today. And much 
of this billion is i nthe rich. Nik 
River lands, where 18,000,000 men. 


| women and children toil for land- 


‘owners and bankers. For the French 
control the mortgage banking busi- 

ness in Egypt. And four Suez di- 
rectors are Ring pins in this evil 


racket. | 
* 


ALL the world hates a Scrooge. ; 
But not all gouging landlords and_' 
bankers Jead the narrow, pinched) 
lives of Dickens’ miser. Some live 
in costly chateaus like president 
C harles- Roux of the Suez company 


A F ellah, _ Egyptian Pi Peasant 


For the life ex-' 


| 


’ 


| 


anti - British 


re. 

And the British Army got out 
of Egypt last June after a stay of 
74 years. And it was none other 
than Winston Churchill who had 
to O. K. the get out order which 


'was signed in 1954. One remem- 


bers how Churchill once said: “We 
will never get out of Egypt—I 
|won’t.” But he said that in 1909 
‘(See Wilfred Scawee Blunt's “My 
Diaries’ Vol. 2). And times are 
different today. They became very 
different, indeed, after the great 


demonstrations in 
Egypt in 1952. 


Times are different. The down 
trodden colonial peoples are. ris- 
ing whether Churchill and Eden 
and Mollet and the Suez director 
and John Fosbes Dulles like it or 
not. 

They. are rising with the econom- 
ic nid ah the: socialist lands. 

NEXT SUNDAT; OIL AND 

SUEZ. 


ee ne RD 


Some of the Suez Carial direc- 
tors’ imperial financial connec- 
tions are given below: 

CHARLES-ROUX, President: 
Egyptian Land Bank, Marsailles 
Banking Co.; Bank of Paris and 
the Low Countries; the Trans- 
atlantic Co.; : 

EMILE MINOST: w= 84 


pga sari neminer ga 


Dai ar te ‘Low Cour cote 


tries, the France-Italian Bank 
for South America; 

Vicomte DE ROHAN: Ravn: 
tian Land Bank; 

AHMED ABBOUD: Egyptian 
Real Estate Bank; Egyptian Gen- 
eral Sugar & Refinery Co., Khe- 
dive Mail Line, Egyptian Distil- 


lery Co.; 
F, FOURNIER: President, 


Suez’ International Rulers 


EMANUEE. MONICK: Dir. 
Bank of Indochina; Dir. Moroc- 
can State Bank; Dir. Franco-Ital- 
ian Bank for South America; 

VICTOR DE METZ: Dir., 
Iraq Petroleum Co., Dir. French 
Oil Co., Dir. French Refinery 


Co.; 
F. HOMOLLE: Dir. French 


the Bank of France; Dir. ‘Na-| 
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THE publication of the, 


Communist Partys 23,000- 
word draft resolution for its 
16th National Convention was 
marked last week by consid- 
erable press reaction. The 
press, although gloating in vari- 
ous degrees over the Communists’ 
recognition of the errors they had 
made, conceded that the resolution 
was a political event of consider- 
able importance. 

The New York Times, the New 
York Herald-Tribune, the New 
York Post, the New York Daily 
Mirror all reported or editorialized 
on the document. The Times, in its 
Sunday edition, featured the story 
prominently on page one and de- 
voted a full inside page to quota- 
tions from the text; ak on Monday 
devoted its leading editorial to a 
redbaiting warming against the 
Communist position. 

The Herald-Tribune followed 
suit with a major editorial on Tues- 
day, after having reported the 
news of the partys action in its 
Sunday edition. The Post reported 
the news in its weekend edition, 
and commented editorially Mon- 
day. 

Major concern of thé New York 
Times was that a “resurgence” of 
the Communists could be expected 
because of the deep going change 
in program, policy, and organiza- 
tional activity which the resolution 
proposes. The Times took particular 
objection to the party's singling 
out the monopolies as the main 
enemy of the United States. 

* 

EUGENE DENNIS, general 
secretary, who made public the 
resolution, said that the party con- 
siders it a “historic document,” an 
“unusual document of our party,” 
a contribution to the development 
of the party and to the peace, de- 


SUNDAY 


eons 7 vw 


(Following are excertps 


from the recently published 


Draft Resolution of the Communist Party.) 


A New Political Realignment 


The possibility of the labor 
and popular forces gaining de- 
cisive influence in the num- 
ber of key Democratic Party 
| state organizations in the future, 
coupled with a growing collabora- 
tion of independent and liberal Re- 
publican political movements, may 
determine the form in which a new 
anti-monopoly party emerges. For 
in the long run the working class 
and its allies will have to have their 
own anti-monopoly coalition party 


capable of bringing about the even- 
tual election of a people's anti-mo- 


nopoly government. 
it is wrong to assume that the 


ONLY possible form of political 
realignment is a Jabor-farmer party. 
(This rigid assumption can only serve 
to hamper the actual development 
of Labor’ independent political 
action. At the present moment, the 
task of the progressives is not to 
prejudge the form of the eventual 
political realignment. 


A Broadened Party of Socialism 


Conditions make possible a great 
‘new trend towards unity among 
isocialist minded people which has 
already begun to be felt not only 
abroad but in our own country. The 
‘new relationships among Commu- 
nist Parties also tend to remove bar- 
riers between Communists and 
other supporters of socialism. 

The new developments point to 
a certain revitalization and growth 
of socialist-oriented and pro-Marx- 
‘ist currents and groupings. In the 
past we tended to assume that all 
that was worthwhile™in other so- 
cialist currents and groupings 
would inevitably flow into our own 
organization. This assumption was 
always incorrect and should be re- 
placed by serious and painstaking 
efforts to assist in the eventual de- 
velopment of the broadest possible 
unity of all socialist-minded ele- 
ments. 

' Such a development can by no 
‘means be expected as a quick and 
easy solution to the common prob- 
lems of all socialist groupings, or to 


| The Contributions of 


| 


The Communist Party made a 


‘the specific problems of our own 
Party. Least of all could this objec- 
tive be advanced by any tendency 
'to weaken or dissolve the Commu- 
nist Party. 


the Communist Party 


proved political situation. In so do- 


jed the possibili 


ommunist Party Issues Draft Resolution 


Major Errors 


In the Fight for Peace 
The Party’s estimate that Wall 
Street’s drive for world domination 
created a serious danger of a new 
world war was correct. With this 
analysis our Party made a signi- 
ficant contribution to the mobiliza- 
tion of American and world peace 
forces. At the same time some 
serious. sectarian mistakes were 
made in analyzing important 
hases of the struggle between the 
orces of peace and war. While we 


III was not inevitable, we tended 
to weaken this correct estimate by 
declaring that each new defeat for 
American imperialism increased its 
desperation and hence, increased 
the danger of war. This was coupled 
with an analysis that the only major 
difference in the ranks of monopoly 
capital was between those who 
want war now and those who want 
war later. 

In effect, such estimates exclud- 
of the peaceful 


settlement of differences except 


ithrough a major change in the rela- 


tion of class forces in the United 
States. They made it difficult to 
convince the Party membership and 
the masses of the possibility of 
achieving under existing conditions 
a protracted period of peaceful co- 
existence. 

The Party correctly assessed the 
connection between American im- 
perialism's aggressive foreign pol- 
icy and the host of reactionary and 
pro-fascist measures which began 
to be promulgated, adopted or en- 
forced in the late 1940s. These 
measures were designed to intimi- 
date and suppress all opposition to 
the aggressive foreign policies of 
Big Business. 

In the Fight Against the Fascist 
Danger 
However, the errors made by the 


mocracy, and welfare of the Ameri-' yital contribution to the welfare of| ing, they served the best national) Party in estimating various phases 


can people. 
He disclosed that all 13 members 
of the national committee had vot- 


‘our country since the end of Wor] 
|War II by its unflinching fight for 


triotic selflessness. 
| The Communist Party and its 


ed for the resolution, two of them | Peace, against the danger of fas-| sup rters have reason to be proud 
with reservations. The 13 were Wil-,°ism, for the civil rights of the/of the staunchness with which they 
liam Z. Foster, Dennis, John Gates, Negro people, and for the eccnomic! met the wave of persecution against 


Benjamin Davis; ] 
Sid Stein, Martha Stone, William 
Schneiderman, James Jackson, 
Claude Lightfoot, Jack Stachel, 
Carl Winter and Ed Strong. The 
views of Foster and Davis who vot- 
ed qualified approval, will be made 
public later in the magazine Politi- 
cal Affairs or in the convention 


discussion bulletin which the na-| 


; 


Communists fought consistently 
‘through the years of the cold war 
to help bring about the present im- 


Was it inevitable, in view 
of these attacks and adverse objec- 
tive conditions, that_the Party 


r. Fred Fine, | needs of the working people. It them. Nonetheless this persecution 
continues fo do so. | 


was not without effect. 

All this put the Communist 
Party in a position of de facto j)- 
legality. 


| 


Was Political Isolation Inevitable? 


‘tional losses and become so severe- 


ly isolated as it did? The answer 


tional committee will issue begin-|should suffer such heavy organiza-'must be NO. 


ning next month. 


The national convention, to 
which the draft resolution will be 
submitted together with all propos- 
als for changes, will be held on 
Feb. 9, 10, 11, 12. It will be pre- 


ceded by section, county, and state | 


conventions of the organization. 


Of the 22 members and alternate 
members eiected to the national 
committee at the 15th national 
convention in 1950, three have left 
the country, and six are imprisoned. 
Those who left are Claudia Jones, 
Irving Potash, and John William- 
son. Those imprisoned are Robert 
Thompson, Gus Hall, Gil Green, 
Henry Winston, Pettis Perry, and 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn.. 

In response to a query at a press 
conference Dennis estimated that 
the present membership of the 
patty is between 20,000 and 
25,000. This is based on estimates 
by the state party organizations. 
No membership lists exist because 
of the persecution to which the 
party was subjected during the past 
period. 


LESS THAN one week after 
publication, 16,250 copies of the 
pamphlet, Draft Resolution for the 
16th National Convention of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., have 
been ordered out of the first 
20,090 edition. These have. been 
ordered by groups, organizations 


Sat saan 


publishers of 


, |OAILY, 


Our policies and tactics in re- 
gard to the most important aspect 
of our work, our relations with the 
labor movement, did not escape 
the influence of sectarianism. This 
took the form of a sectarian atti- 
tude to the labor movement itself 
and to the relations that should 
exist between the Communist Party 
and the trade unions. We did not 
view the labor movement realis- 
tically in the light of its actual 
level of development. Rather, our 
point of departure was our own 
concept of what the labor move- 
ment should be. We therefore 
pevjecter standards of achievement 
or Communists and progressives 
in the labor movement, as well as 
for the labor movement as a whole, 
based on our estimate of what was 
urgently needed rather than on 


conditions. 

This led to cumulative strains in 
the relations between the Party 
‘and the most friendly sections of 
the labor a F It Pr in 

at part res 1 or atin 
me tas the ar a and the 
leadership of the unions, towards 


what was possible under existing 


The Party and the Labor Movement 


| whom we often adoptéd not only a 
sectarian but even a factional atti- 
tude. 

We must also clearly. define what 
we consider to be the correct re- 
‘lations between the Party and the 
trade union movement, as well as 
| between Communists and their fel- 
low unionists, as follows: 


The Communist Party recognizes 
and respects the complete political 
and organizational independence 
of the trade unions and other or- 
gdnizations of the working class 
and people. It rejects any policy 
of interference in their internal 
‘affairs. It repudiates any allega- 
‘tion that it seeks to capture or 


control these organizations or to 
“bore from within.” Its attitude to 
them is the same as to the working 
class and the people generally 
whom it tries to influence publicly 
by political discussion, persuasion 
and example, Communists belong- 
ing to these organizations adhere 
to and abide by the discipline and 
clear Thay are gutled oa te 
zations. are 

their devotion to the best inbdwaste 
of the working class and people, 
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q| interests of our country with pa-jof the struggle against the _ 
nent 


icularly | 
in relation ot attempts to outlaw|of unrealistic economic programs, 


danger also influenced its j 
of the fascist menace, p 


the Party. This took the form of 


overestimating the scope, level and 
tempo of the process of fascization 


under way generally. Our evalua- 


tion also tended to equate the at- 
‘tempted outlawing of the Party 
with fascism, 


In 1951, 
mittee statement 


the National Com- 
on the Vin- 


the Negro people’s struggle for 
equality and freedom was also 


hobbled by sectarianism in policies 
and organizational measures. For 
many years our program and prac- 
tices in the struggle for Negro 


rights was conditioned by a nar- 
row and sectarian conception of 
the character and class base ‘of the 
Negro people's movement. In min- 
imizing the fact that all the class 
strata of the Negro people suffer- 
ed discrimination to one degree or 
another and therefore had a stake 
in the struggle for equality and 
freedom, we clung to negative 
attitudes toward non-Left led or- 
ganizations of the Negro people 
and their leaders. 


The validity of the slogan of self- 


; 
’ 


The Communist Party is an in- 
dependent party of American work- 
ers dedicated to soCialism. Its pri- 
mary concern is for the present and 


future welfare of the American 
a. 8 Its only allegiance is to the 
wo 


country. Its consistent objective is 


advance our country’s true national 


interests. 
The Communist Party formulates 


The Party's work in relation to) 


ing class and people of our} 
to promote the national welfare and_| j 


It is} 


of the Party 


. ; — 


repeatedly asserted that World War . 


EUGENE DENNIS 


son decision upholding the first 
Smith Act conviction of Com- 
munist leaders estimated that we 
had entered a wholly “new situa- 
tion”; in other words, that a quali- 
tative change had taken place in 
the process of the fascization of 
our country. This led to the in- 
troduction of a system of leader- 
ship which virtually gave up the 
fight for legality, tended to accept 
a status of illegality and abandon- 


led many possibilities for the pub- 


lic functioning of the Party. 
Of Imminence of Economie Crisis 

Repeatedly since 1945, the 
Party has erred in assessing eco- 
nomic developments in the United 
States. In 1945, in 1949 and 1954 
it predicted that the current de- 
clines would devlop into crises of 
major proportions. 

The Party’s judgment in each 
‘case was faulty because it never 
made an adequate analysis of the 
| specific features of American cap- 


italism. 

These repeated estimates of 
impending economic crisis had 
many harmful effects: projection 


overestimation of the tempo of 
radicalization of the masses with 
resultant mistakes in tactical ap- 
proaches to united front relations 
especially in the trade unions; 
and, finally, encouragement of all 
tendencies to overestimate the im- 
minence of war and fascism. 


Party's Mistakes in Negro People’s Struggles 


determination for the Negro nation 
of the Southern Black Belt” as a 
theoretical premise for our politi- 
cal estimate of the direction in 
which the Negro people’s struggle 
in the South is developing, needs 
to be reappraised. 

Also, in unfolding the struggle 
‘against racist ideologies, practices, 
land acts of white eer and 
chauvinism — a vitally necessary 
permanent and principled obliga- 
tion of all Communists, progres- 
sives and humanists—there were 
widespread tendencies by some 
bodies on all levels to make un. 
warranted charges of white chauvi- 
nism. Likewise, in upholding the 
correct principle that white 
chauvinism is incompatible. with 
membership in the Party, arbi- 
trary administrative excesses 0c- 


curred 


internationalism 


'that our country may 
world at 
advocates 


pee in a 
— In this spirit it 
iendship and coopera- 


s 
la 


Adlai Comes Up With Real 
Issue: Banning Bomb Tests 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
AN OUTSTANDING feature of the election campaign has been the emergence cf 
the key issue—banning all further nuclear test explosions. Adlai Stevenson, who donated 


the peace issue to the Republicans in 1952, put the question of banning H-bomb tests 
uarely in the middle of this 


80, 1956 
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By Labor Research Association 
“750 Million Oil Bonanza — Suez Closing Could 
Spur Giant Boom in Southwest.” This headline in the 


Journal of Commerce (9-17), tells a large part of what 
Dulles was after, and helps explain a second headline, 


by the Soviet delegation headed! plosions remained flat and unquali- 


from the N. Y. Times (9/20): 
“Disunity- Prevails as Dulles 
Opens Suez User Parley.” 


The utter frustration of Amer- 
ican-British-French diplomacy in 
the crisis was highlighted by the 
ambiguous and far-from-unani- 
mous results of the second Lon- 
don conference. Dulles suffered 
failure partly: because govern- 
ments and peoples opposing co- 
lonialism support Nasser’s 
move, partly ause of British 
labor's veto of an invasion of 
Egypt, and party because each 
of the Big Three are out for the 
profits their own vested in- 
terests. 


This is where the situation 
resembles a comic opera. All 
three want to “put Egypt in its 
place,” and “teach a lesson” to 
other Middle Eastern countries 
not to nationalize their oil. But 
each wants to do it in a different 
‘way. Pineau and Mollet are after 
the collection of tolls by French 
stockholders in the old Suez 
Canal Comapny. Eden has to use 
the Suez Canal to avoid na- 
tioan] bankruptcy. Dulles is out 
to boycott the Canal for the 
greater profits of Standard Oil. 
ane + 

DULLES opened the London 
conference on the boycott 
scheme, with all the details spe- 
_cified to make money for Amer- 
ican oil companies at the ex- 
pense of British companies and 
European treasuries. A similar 
trick has been worked in Iran, 


- where Herbert Hoover, Jr., had 


_euchred the British company out 
-of 40 percent of Iran's oil, in 
the course of winning it back 
from Iran after the State “ye we 
eases aprmgneres overthrow of the 
Mossadegh administration. 

Dulles’ plan was even more 
one-sided. Most of the dry cargo 
going through Suez is Britis 
That country’s general interna- 
 tienal trade would be crippled. 
- The distribution of Middle East- 
ern oil would also work against 
_ the British_in the event of a boy- 
cott. Most of Standard Oil's 
product can be taken out by 
pipeline, but almost all the oil of 
the main British middle eastern 
producer, British Petroleum, de- 
pends on the Canal. 


The British indicated they 
might go along anyhow if the 
U. S. would lend them tankers to 
carry more oil around Africa. 
The State Department instead 
proposed to turn the tankers 
over to U.S. companies for use in 
bringing Texas and Venezuelan 
oil to Europe in place of the cut- 
off 0 oil. The British sug- 

y might accept, pro- 
vided they cou back 
their own companies oil when 
that became available. But the 


DULLES 


more maneuvers in this direction 
may be expected. For the boy- 
cott would not only be profitable 
for Standard and other Ameri- 
can oil companies, it would also 
help them out of a minor do- 
mestic crisis. Petroleum stocks 
here are abnormally high, caus- 
ing a slideoff in the monopoly 
prices for refined products, and 
threatening the all-important 
price of crude. 

Texas “allowable” production 
has been cut back for October, 


. but the oil glut mounts as the 


international companies have in- 
creased imports 27 perectn over 
a year ago. The conflict between 
the international companies and 
the “independents” grow more 
severe, which is particularly an- 
noying to an administration 
anxious to carry Texas again in 
November. 

. Cutting a large part of British 
oil out 7 the international mar- 
ket would solve all of these prob- 
lems at once, besides giving the 
oil-drilling speculators their $750 
million bonanza. Of course, 
gentle reader, you and I would 
pay for it—higher taxes for the 
Export-Import Bank credits, 
higher prices for gasoline and 
fuel oil, higher prices for Asian 

ities normally transport- 

ed through the canal, a heighten- 
ed danger of war. 
* 

EDEN and Pineau might yield 
to Dulles’ scheme, as they have 
so often accepted the dictates of 
their more powerful “ally” in 
their desperate search for an 
imperialist solution of problems. 
Dulles may. be expected to try 
every means of keeping the pot 
boiling to this end. American la- 
bor, by following up the AFL- 
CIO proposal with more foréful 
demands for negotiations with 
Egypt, can help scotch his plans. 

And if Mr. Stevenson is will- 
ing to win the election by risk- 
ing the-displeasure of Standard 

, he can deliver the coup-de- 
grace — = ‘ ex- 
posing as a typica 

abinet giveaway, and callin 
for a peaceful- settlement wit 
Nasser, instead of wailing about 
the growth of Soviet influence in 
the Middle East. 


which kicked off the Republican 


election battle. How sharply the 
issue is drawn became clear in 
President Eisenhower's TV speech 


campaign. “Peace” was Eisenhow- 
ers theme. But the heart of his 
speech was a flat rejection of the; 
Stevenson proposal for banning 
the test explosions. Eisenhower 
also lashed out at his opponent for 
suggesting that the draft might 
ended ‘in the not-too-distant 
future. 

The development of this atomic 
test issue is one of the most fas- 
cinating stories of the world-wide’ 


* 


of reporters in Moscow which mil 
terviewed top Soviet leaders. 


fight for peace in this atomic age. India gave his strongest support to 


IN FEBRUARY of 1955 William’ conservative prime minister Eden 
Randolph Hearst headed a team’ said he would support the idea of 
a ban on test explosions. 

Before the nominating conven- 
Among those interviewed was de-|tions of the major parties here and’ 


by Premier Bulganin, was one for 
an agreement to stop all further 
nuclear test explosions. 


Soon the idea was taken up in 


the most diverse places. Pope Pius 


XII devoted several] statements to 
endorsement of the idea that test 
explosions should. be halted. The 
Pontiff laid particular stress on the 
awful dangers that generations still 
unborn could be crippled as a re- 
sult of continued hydrogen bomb 
test explosions. 


PRIME MINISTER Nehru of 


fense minister Zhukov who stress-| during the heated Democratic pri- 


ed the Soviet position favoring a|mary campaign of Stevenson ver- 


‘ban of all nuclear weapons. Hearst | sus Kefauver, Stevenson came out 
‘then suggested that perhaps the!in full support of the proposal to 


; 
| 


‘hydrogen bombs continued. Not 


powers could agree to stop test 
explosions of atomic and ee Aer 
bombs as a sort of half-way step 
to more drastic measures against 
the hell bombs. Zhukov appeared 


stop test explosions. He said Amer- 
ica should take the initiative on 
this matter and openly declare to} y;,,4) 
the whole world that we were stop-| Think 
ping H-bomb explosions, Steven-| poyJd be 


dubious of such a proposal and|son saw the fool-proof character of 


limited himself to a reiteration of | the idea. If other nations refused to halt the test explosions. 
follow suit and persisted in the more, the 
tests, we were in a position to de-| 


the need to destroy and ban all 


A-bombs and H-bombs. 


Meanwhile American and world! tect immediately when and where 
scientists publicly discussed the|a nuclear explosion took place. 


grave perils facing mankind if) 
the uncontrolled test explosion of 


only present, but future genera- 
tions could be crippled and mal- 
formed by the poisonous clouds, 
the scientists warned. 

When the Big Four got together 
at the summit meeting in Geneva 
among the proposals put forward | 


The question that remained was 


whether Stevenson would remem- 
ber his suggestion after he was 
nominated. He did. In his speech 
to the American Legion conven- 
tion Stevenson returned to the idea 
and. added his qualified proposal 
for ending the draft “whenever! 
possible.” But his support of the 
move to stop test nuclear ex- 


"ag 

EQUALLY -unqualified was 
President Eisenhower's rejection. 
But the Presidents’ explanation. of 
why he opposed it was misleadingf 
to the extreme. Eisenhower argued 
about the need ofa system of in- 
spection and controls in the ban- 
ning of nuclear weapons. But this 
is one proposal—stopping test &x- 
plosions — which is self-enforcing 
and has built-in controls. Although 
it would be very difficult to get 
‘fully adequate controls of a ban, 
on atomic weapons it is not at all 
difficult to detect explosions. As a 


vit *’i matter of fact the White House 
the idea. And finally even Britain’s 4 .1¢ pac proved this by announc- 
| ing Soviet test explosions often 
before the Russians did. And in 
the 


recent announcements the 
White House even pinpointed the 
location of such tests. 


| The wenderful ‘thing about the 


‘proposal to halt the tests is that it 
‘can become the beginning of a- 
chain of events leading up to dis- 
‘armament and:a complete ban of 
nucleag weapons under interna- 
inspection and _ control, 
of how much contidence 
generated by the simple 
a common agreement to 
Further- 
Soviet government has 
strongly endorsed the idea, And 
the country which takes the initia- 
tive in this matter will justly re- 
ceive credit for its world leader- 
ship in behalf of peace. 

Public opinion . undoubtedly 
forced Stevenson and Kefauver to 
change their tactics on the peace 
issue. Public opinion can alse score 
further victories during this cam- 
paign by keeping the issue of 
| anning nuclear test explosions in 
the campaign—and after Nov. 6. 


|means of 


Fisenhower Still Standing Pat 


SOMEONE in the Eisenhower: 
administration deserves mention for 
the unusual speech that the Presi- 
dent made in Newton, Iowa, last 
week. For brilliance of: conception 


been composed only out of the joint 
despair of a group of speech writ- 


ers. 
Consider the situation. The 
President was due to make a speech 
at the national plowing contest. 
The announced of 
speech was to enable the President 


to talk to the farmers. 


The problem that confronted the 
speech writers was: What shall the 
President tell the farmers. They had 
ae of material to work on. They 

d the farm speeches that he made 
in 1952. This they could bulwark 
with the fact about how the Eis- 
enhower administration had kept 
its promises to the farmers. 


At the 1952 plowing. contest, 
held at Kasson, Minnesota, Eisen- 
hower had pledged the farmers his 
fealty to 90 percent of parity and 
had even upped the ante to 100 
percent, 


ed to the 


commodities at 90 percent of 
parity.” 

“And,” he continued, “a fair 
share is not merely 90 percent 
of parity—it is full parity. 

Eisenhower repeated that pledge 


it was unsurpassed. It could have several times during the campaign, 
once at Brookings, S. D., on Oct. 
2, 1952. 


He said at Brookings: 
“The Republican Party is 
mapa to the sustaining of the 
percent 


AT NEWTON, the farmers ex- 
to hear him resume that dis- 
cussion, to tell what had happen- 
es he made on his 
own be on behalf of the 


Republican Party. 


For today, instead of the 90 per- 
Eisenhower 
rity index is at 82 
percent. In 1952-the price of corn 
was 97 percent of parity, now it is 
82 percent; wheat was then 83 per- 


cent that 
pledged, the 


On Ruinous GOP Farm Program 


tion, praised soil conservation, dis- 
claimed any intention of talking 
politics, lauded efficiency, recog- 
nized that the farmer (even as you 
and I) has “special problems,” quot- 
ed from the Bible about turnin 

swords into plowshares—and sai 

not a word about parity, or Kasson. 


Nor did he say a word about the 
600,000 farmers who have gone out 
of busines ssince he promised to 
help them four years ago. 


In a sense it was the most un- 
farm speech that was ever made. 


The Republican high command, 
in its more sober moments, will not 
chalk up the: Newton speech as a 
success. The brilliant idea of say- 
‘ing nothing may amuse the Madi- 
son Ave. advertising beltline but 
| will not impress the farmers of the 
| Midwest. 


+ 

| THE REASON for Eisenhow- 
er’s unfarm speech became evi- 
dent two days later when he 


Flint Glass Strike 


Nears 5th Week 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsyl. — Ne- 
ptiations between the Flint Glass 


* 


: | cent of parity, now it is 79 percent; 
HE TOLD the throngs of farm- ti 


cotton was 110 percent, now it is 
87 percent; rice was 96. percent, 
now it is ‘77 percent. ~ 
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Was a Target for Racists 
An Interview—By BOLZA BAXTER 
DETROIT.—A threatening letter from the White Citizens’ Council was received 


recently by the Fair Employment Practice Committee chairman of Dodge Local 3, Lee 
Cain. Cain, for ten years chief steward and vice chairman of the machine shop unit 


at his plant, was the first Negro 
leader in Michigan to become the 
target of theWhite Citizens’ Coun- 
cil. Shortly after the Cain letter, the 
W.C.C. opened an attack upon 
the Urban League, an organiza- 
tion whose purpose is to assist 
Negroes to better jobs and hous- 
ing. 

What was this man’s story, ] 
asked him? Why had he been 
singled out—what had he done to 
evoke the wrath of the White Citi- 
zens. Council? 

Proudly and calmly, but without 
boasting, Lee Cain gave me what 
he thought was the reason: 

“At the time I received this let- 
ter my committce was leading the 
fight to get Negroes hired in the 
Millwright Department at Dodge. 


To date we have succeeded in get-; 
ting three Negroes hired as help-| Mississip 
This undoubtedly is a con-; @#CCuser s 


ers. 
tributing factor in their dislike for 
me. 

When asked about the future of 
FEPC Committee's in light of the 


| 


%, 


LEE CAIN 


e would tell the truth. 
From this simple belief, Cain 


succeeded in getting executive 
board approval to finance the trip 
of two white women from the 


i and talk to McGee’s| 


ne em mmm 


AL I TTR, 


his imprint on the city of Ham- 


tramcek, 
* 


UPON Cain's the 


proposal, 


Dodge Local became the first union | 


in Michigan to deposit $10,000 
in the Memphis, Tenn., Tri-State 
Bank to aid Negro business which 
was being denied credit as part 
of the WCC’s pressure against Ne- 
gro home owners and businessmen 
who openly supported the Supreme 
Court desegregation order, 

In addition to his union activi- 
ties, Cain ts a member of the 
NAACP, East Side Delegates 
Council (Independent Democrats) 
and Democratic Party precinct 
delegate from Detroit's First Con- 
gressional District. 

In concluding the interview, 
Cain was anxious to get across his 
feelings on the question of elect- 
ing more Negroes to public office. 
He was particularly uphappy 
about the defeat of State Sen. 
Cora Brown in the recent race for 


improved situation in the field of! Dodge local to make the Missis-| Congress. 


race relations and the fact that we 
now have a State FEPC ordinance, | 
Cain replied, revealing his prob-| 


ing, never complacent mind: 
“The UAW can not be satisfied 

in having won equal job and wage 

conditions in the shops while a 


situation is permitted in the com- 


munity which allows the real es- 
tate sharks to create unequal con- 
ditions.” 

Do you know that Negroes, 
while receiving the same pay as 
white workers on the job, when 
purchasing a home pay upward of 
$2,000 more than their white 
brothers for comparable property?” 

I could not resist asking Cain 


| Cl 


, 
: 
' 


sippi trip. 


| “She would have made a good 


The next year, under Cain’s | Congresswoman. She is exploited 


leadership the Local's machine 
shop unit adopted a resolution call- 


but got no results at this time. 
In 1954, when Dodge workers 


bar facilities adjacent to the Local 
were denied service. Again the 
FEPC committee went to work. 


Cain called in the police who 
sided with the bar owner, agree- 
ing that Cain and his friends were 


‘as a woman and as a Negro and 


‘therefore very race conscious. Her 


ing on the Hamtramck City Coun-| defeat in a large measure can be 


il to adopt an FEPC ordinance, |attributed to_ the le 
‘County CIO Council. 


_ At this point Cain pulled out a} 
held their annual “Family Day” at\copy of the official vote tabula- 
‘the Local hall, Negro. workers | tion explaining that in each of the 
‘seeking the use of restaurant and! wards with a high concentration 


role of Wayne 


of Negro voters she had a major- 


ity. 


| In fact, only in the City of Ham- 
tramck, did incumbent Rep. Mach- 
‘rowich outrun Sen. Brown. 


Cain continued, “I think that 


about his political leanings. With- , drunk. Lee demanded that he be since 25 percent of each member- 
out hesitating for a moment, Cain) ven the drunk-o-meter test, M- ship dollar goes into the Citizen- 


_ said “I am definitely to the léft.” 

When asked why, with a shrug 
of the shoulder, he answered, “Con- 
servatives and people.of the right 


don’t seem to be interested in the) 
‘to police headquarters, the lieuten-' didates chosen by the Negro com 


things I'm concerned with. My ex- 

riences suggest to me that the 
eft has the determination, devo- 
tion and the know-how -necessary 
to get things done. That's what I 
am interested in — progress.” 


LEE CAIN was bern in Gren-: 


stead he was given a ride to the 
country while police sought to con- 
vince him that they should get 


ship Fund (administered by Wayne 
‘County Council), and since there 
‘is a substantial Negro membership 


their drinks at Negro owned es-| in this UAW, a part of this money 


tablishments. When taken finally 


should be used to help elect can- 


ant in charge called Cain a trouble-| munity.” 


maker and ordered him out of 


' Hamtramck. 


When the United Auto Work- | 


ers and the NAACP came to Cain’s 
defense, George's Bar agreed fi- 
nally to cease discriminatory prac- 


Out of the 435 Congressional 
Districts, only three are represent- 
ed by Negroes. Some attention to 
‘this question by the UAW-FEPC 
‘could rapidly alter this situation. 
As for the threat of the WCC’s, 


ada, Miss., 39 years ago, he told | tices. Shortly afterwards, the other|Cain assured me that “while the 


me. He lives with his wife and four 
children in a smal] frame house on 
Madison Street, in the heart of 
Detroit's Negro ghetto. Before 
coming north he worked in West, 
Miss., as a machine operator, re- 
ceiving 50 cents per hour less than 


places followed suit. The Ham- 


'tramck City Council decided to 


take off the shelf the 1953 pro- 
posed city FEPC ordinance and 
put it into effect. This is how jim- 
crow around the Dodge plant 
came to an end. The modest and 


WCC should not be taken lightly, 
I am unmoved by their threats. 
As for their claim that they are 
everywhere, I doubt that they are. 
My experience would suggest that 
decency ‘is everywhere’ and that 
eventually decency will rout the 


white workers performing the same unassuming brother Cain had made WCCs.” 


oneration. For seeking to organize 
these workers into a union, he was 
su~marily fired. 

During World War II when the 
major industries of the North were 
begging for additional help, he felt 
that better. opportunities awaited 
him in the North. In 1943 Cain 
came to Detroit, was hired at the 
Dodge plant, and before long join- 
ed his first union. 

In 1948 Lee Cain was first elect- 
ed chairman of Local 3 FEPC 
Committee. His first undertaking 
in that capacity presented itself 
when the local decided to hold a 
picnic at Jefferson Beach where 
the beach facilities were all jim- 
crowed, Thanks to Cain and the 
- work of his committee, jimcrow 
was broken at Jef ferson Beach, 


IN 1950, during the 105-day 
strike, he had his first 8. strike 
experience, serving as picket capt- 
ain during this entire period. “4 

In 1952 when people the world 
over were. pressing for the free- 
dom of Willie McGee, Negro 
youth sentenced to be executed for 

e alleged rape of a white woman 
in Laurel, Miss., Cain had an idea, 


ESE ci 
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On the Way 
The Eisenhower High Road 
On School Desegregation 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


PRESIDENT Eisenhow- 
er's political road, taken in 
the speech he delivered on 
Sept. 19, was so high when 
he reached civil rights that I 


think few per- 

sons in his vast 

radio and TV 

audience knev 

when he go! 

there. He “re 

jected all con. 

cepts of a na- 

tion divided in- 

tosections, 

groups, or frac- 

tions.” Groups 

“may have special problems,” 
said the President, “but none has 
special rights.” Some have “pe- 
culiar needs,” he continued, “but 
none has peculiar privileges.” 
And the President ex ane an 
equal concern for “the justice, 
the oy tage and the unity 
shared by 168,000,000.” This is 
what has been done “wherever 
the authority of the Federal gov- 
ernment extends,” the President 
pointed out, and he cited the city 
of Washington, the armed forces 
and “government contacts with 
private industry.” 

This, I suppose, is what is 
known as the Eisenhower-Nixon 
“high road” type of campaign- 
ing. 

* 


THESE bloodless platitudes 
built up to climax in an empty 
boast was, it would seem, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's answer to the 

ressing desegregation crisis. 

ut the road got lower and more 
detailed when the President dis- 
cussed Korea, Iran, West Ger- 
many, Trieste, Austria and 
Guatemala. He claimed responsi- 
bility for bringing peace to Kor- 
ea; his administration saved Iran 
—“tormented for years by Soviet 
threats and Communist subver- 
sion —“We met that threat.” He 
brought “peace” to _ Trieste 
“where riot and division ... had 
poisoned relations between . . . 
Italy and Yugoslavia”; ended 
military occupation of Austria, 
and saved the Western Hemi- 
sphere from “Communist aggres- 
sion” by helping to overthrow the 
legitimate government of Guate- 
mala in 1954. 

If only the President were not 
so long-sighted and could have 
gotten as worked up over some 
conditions closer to home! Could 
he not have found the Negrees 
of South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Alabama, Virginia, East 
Texas and other points South, 
have been “tormented for years” 
by threats and violent acts of 
political racists? 

The cause of the President’s 
far-sightedness is displayed 
graphically by the cartoonist 


“Baldy” on the tront page of the 
September “Southern School 
News,” the-monthly resume. of 
developments on the desegration 
issue. In “Baldy’s” cartoon, a 
Southern belle, labelled “South,” 
is being presented with two floral 
sprays, labelled “Moderation,” 
by two thrusting arms, one beav® 
ing the legend, “Demo platform,” . 
and the other, “GOP platform.” 
The belle is saying, coyly, “For 
little ol’ me?” | 


THAT'S it. What the Presi- 
dent was acticing in his speech 
was iy as promised 
at the Republican convention. 
And if Adlai Stevenson does not 
prod the President on this issue 
as he does on every other, it 
is because the Democratic plat- 
form promised the same thing. 


Let us switch to another sec- 
tion of “Southern School News.” 
Sen. James O, Eastland, the Mis- 
sissippi Democrat who is known 
as racist Number One, has en- 
dorsed Stevenson with a predic- 
tion that “the tide is running in 
favor of the South.” A similar 
statement was made by Missis- 
sippi Goy. Coleman. 

* 


HENRY T. GAUD, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., a delegate to the Re- 
publican national convention, de- 
scribed how a three-day battle 
was won by Southern delegates 
against an explicit statement of 
support and enforcement of the 
Supreme Court's desegregation 
ruling. “We are pleased with the 
compromise in view of the harsh- 
ness of the original plank,” Gaud 
declared. The Georgia. delega- 
tion to the Republican conven- 
tion declared afterward that the 
civil rights plank was acceptable 
to “even those who hold the most 
extreme views.” 


Down in Louisiana Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman 
Camille Gravel said the Demo- 
crats’ civil rights plank was “as 
much of a victory as could pos- 
sibly have been achieved.” Gravel 
explained that the “victory” was 
“in keeping out any direct en- 
dorsement of the Supreme 
Court's action (and) any imple- 
mentation of the decrees of the 
Supreme Court.” Gravel’s Repub- 
lican counterpart, John M. Wis- 
don said the South's fight for 
“moderation” was successful and 
laid the basis for a “firm two- 
party system in the Deep South,” 


(When Wisdon said the South, 
he did not mean Negroes and his 
second part would mean the 
creation of two- competi- 
tion among whites for the South- 
ern political swag.) 

There was widespread belief 
among Southern political leaders 
that there was no difference be- 
tween the Democratic and Re- 
publican platform planks on civil 
rights. They were equally pleased 
with both. 


But the “Southern School 
News told one story “out of 
school” when it quoted indirect- 
ly two South Carolinians, state 


him iteercuaeat 


‘Act Defendants 


‘THIS IS the second time in 


three years that I am in the posi-_ 


tion of saying a few words to a 
court prior to the pronouncement 
of sentence upon me. It has 
been a most cruel experience to 
spend over two and a half years 
in county and federal jails, dur- 
ing which time my mother died 
and I was not even permitted to 
attend her funeral and durin 

which time my father cael 
away and I was brought to visit 
him ‘on his death bed by guards 
from the federal house of deten 
tion. 

While thees officers were con- 
siderate and humane within the 
bounds of regulations, they did 
not have it in their power to 
change the basic setting of this 
event which shall forever be 
etched on my heart and mind. 


PERMIT me to conclude. I 
must repeat, your Honor, that 
the charge in this case against 
me and my co-defendants is un- 
true, and were I to be tried a 
third’ time—and may the judicial 
gods prevent that—my mother 
used to tell me I was born in a 
shirt, which in the Jewish tradi- 


- = tion means I had a lucky star. But 


the meetings of t 


I think that star got dim in the 
past five years, but at any rate 
at this‘ moment I call upon this 
star to intervene against a repe- 
tition of any more Smith Act 
trials in my case. 

If I were to be tried a third 
time, I would repeat that neither 
I nor my party conspired to teach 
and advocate the violent over- 
throw of the United States gov- 
ernment. It is my profound con- 


THE implications in these 
trials are that we are not Amer- 
ican patriots. We read and dis- 
tribute books of a German, Marx 
(Gothe and Beethoven were also 
German) and the Russian Lenin 
(Tolstoi and Tchaikowsky were 
also Russians.) 

Thomas Jefferson said that he 
was able to write the draft of the 
Declaration of Independence be- 
cause he read the English Locke 
and the French Rousseau, Mont- 
esque and the Encyclopedists 
like Diderot whose writings, by 
the way, we published some 
years ago. We read Jefferson as 
well as the books which Jeffer- 
son read. 

Einstein would not be the 
= that he was if he had not 

wn of the works of Isaac 


FROM MY earliest recollec- 
tions the governing ideal that 
dominated our family life was 
mian’s dream of equality for all, 
abundance for all, culture for all 


and the freedom to educate and 
organize to advance that dream. 
This was evidenced in m 
father’s activities, as I recall 
them, in helping to found the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
in the City of Chicago. It was 
in my parents’ partici- 
‘pation in the founding Bi work- 
ers choirs and other cultural 
movements which were mirrored 
in the everyday life of my home. 
l could tell our Honor of 
Socialist Par- 
ty which I attended in the com- 
pany of my parents when I was 
in my earliest years, in the days 


. » » Since my release on bond 
this past July I have experienced 
the sting reserved for the ex- 
convict, the felon, even in such 
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small matters as applying for a — 


driver's licence or even a permit 
to fish in the reservoirs of the 
State of New York. And so your 
honor, I stand here with the 
felon, with all the consequences 
that are attached to this “title” 
as if I were a common and 
dangerous criminal. 

How then can one explain the 
results of these trials? How can 
one reconcile the judicial safe- 
guards formally provided by 
law with the results, which have 
been unjust in both trials? 

It is my firm belief that these 
results came about for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

A) For the past eight years 


viction that the American peo- 
le in good time, as Sid said, 
ols on their own experience, 
through the democratic consti- 
tutional process, will achieve the 
socialist reorganization of our so- 


I believe in America, your 
Honor. I love my country dearly. 
That is how I brought up my 
children. It was a matter of pride 
for me only last Friday to see 
my 13-year-old daughter reading 
a Kempton column on the Gor- 
don family case in Clay, Ken- 
tucky, with tears in her eyes. I 
was proud of her tears. I was 

of myself and my wile 
Gaus of my belief. 

I am as confident as anybody 
can be that these persecutions 
will soon come to an end and 


Newton, of nearly 300 years be- 
fore him. He probably was ac- 
uainted with the idea of the 
reek mathematician Archime- 
des who lived 200 years before 
Christ. 

As I said, your Honor, I chose 
to come to this country to renew 
my studies in a republic and 
democracy instead of a czarist 
and autocratic state which Russia 
represented, . 

I am terribly concerned about 
world peace and the mainten- 
ance of democracy in this coun- 
try, full democracy. Fascism 
brought on the second World 
War and the near extinction of 
the Jewish people in all the Ger- 
man-oceupied European coun- 
tries together with many millions 
who fell on the fields of battle, 


when there were no babysitters. 
My earliest youth was influenced 
by the writings of Jack London, 
Upton Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis, 
Eugene V. Debs, as well as the 
speeches and letters of Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln and 
Frederick Douglass whose vol- 
umes were on the shelves of my 
father’s library together with the 
works of Victor Hugo, Romaine 
Rolland, Charles Dickens and 
Maxim Gorky and Sholem Alei- 
chem. 


I should not omit the fact that 
the first time I was arrested was 
on a picket line against the meat 
trust in Chicago protesting the 
high price of meat. I was with 
my mother then and was about 
thrée years old. 

Perhaps some would say my 
early youth helped put me on a 


an atmosphere of fear, suspicion 


and hate has been generated 


oat and Corl 


against the Communist Party and 
Communists. It soon broadened 
out to envelope not only Com- 
munists. but all those who re- 
fuse to conform to patterns es- 
tablished by some of the most 
reactionary elements in our coun 
try. 

It was this atmosphere that 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Justice Warren, Tater 
terzied as “The erosion of civil 
liberties that threatened to en- 
pu our country. It grew to such 
antastic proportion that the 

ood sense and democratic tra- 
itions of our people reasserted 


itsel* and called a halt to its more 


outstanding excess.” 
But we are still laboring under 
the backwash and remnants of 


the Bill of Rights will once more 
come into its own. 
* 

YOU know what enhances my 
confidence, your Honor. Just 
about the time our trial ended, a 
little bit before, there was a 
conference of high school chil- 
dren in New York City with 
elected delegates from every 
high school in the city. Appar- 
ently it is an annual affair, 15- 
7 ga 16-year-old, 17-year- 
old. 

They came to discuss America 
and the nation and its affairs. 
They designated their choice of 
presidential candidates. They 
adopted a program on peace and 
disarmament. They were very 
much interested in what was 
happening in the South. They 


and the destruction of thousands 


of cities in a 
I am especially conscious of 
the scourge of fascism because 


my two sisters in their 50s were 
deported from their beautiful 
city in the Soviet Union to Ger- 
many and cremated at Ausch- 
wilz. 

I was active in the poltical 
movement first as a student dur- 
ing my student years, in the col- 
lege and university where I 
studied. I was one of the early 
founders of the Intercollegiate 
Social Society of which Jack 
London was first president. I was 
later active in the Socialist Party 
and later in. the Communist 
Party. I served on leading com- 
mittees of both parties and was 
an officer in these organizations. 


pathway that led me here today, 
your Honor, and in a certain 
sense it has, but only because in 
my home I was taught to do all 
in my power in the interests of 
my fellow man, and in the inter- 
ests of my country and its na- 
tional interests and in the inter- 
ests of peoples living together 
at peace within the brotherhood 
of the wide, wide world. 

_Did my ts raise me in an 
atmosphere of crime, of venality, 
of meanness, of injustice to my 
fellow man? anyone say 
of Theodore Drei- 
Sandberg and. the 
others in whose atmosphere I 
was raised in the City of Chicago 
did me harm? 

The atmosphere in my home 


was that of tens of thousands of 


other homes in Chicago and New 


\ 


oe 
ON SEPT.20 six more de- 

fendants were sentenced to jail 
under the thought-control provi- 
sions of the Smith Act in New 
City’s Federal Courthouse. We 
reprint here short excerpts from 
their addresses to the court just 


before sentencing. 
P 


this hysteria. Though the cold 
war which as the background 
for these attacks on civil liber- 
ties is now receding its effects 
still linger on and were present 
in this courtroom despite the 
injunctions of the bench and the 
efforts of the jurors to close 
them out. 

B) The Smith Act with its ap- 
plication of the conspiracy law 
to political thought and political 

(Continued on Page 10) 


also discussed the question of 
the Bill of Rights and civil liber- 
ties and at first they said with re- 
spect to the right of people to 
express their political views, this 
should be unhampered except 
when it comes within the frame- 
work of the clear and present 
danger. This was the draft pre- 
sented to these 350 children. 

You know, those children re- 
jected that draft and called for 
the unhampered right of the 
Communist Party to express their 
political views. In some way it 
dramatizes the anachronism of 
this trial, and I believe the 
gentlemen of the government in 
expressing their views speak for 
the past. These young children, 
these young people, speak for the 
future. 


I was a candidate for public of- 
tice in the election campaigns on 
many occasions in New York. 

I served on juries from lower 
to higher courts. I was active 
in the Workers Adult Education 
and taught in schools. I worked 
for a great labor union as an 
economist for many years and, 
for the last 32 years, as publish- 
er of books, and not only those 
which were introduced in this 
court. 

I shall close, your Honor, with 
the reference to a small town 
editor like one about whom Sin- 
clair Lewis wrote in his book 
“It Can't Happen Here.” The edi- 
tor I have in mind was a militant 
abolitionist who helped Negro 
slaves escape north, and for that 

(Continued on Page 10) 


York City and many other Amer- | 
ican cites where American- 
born children of tmmigrant par- 
ents witnessed and participated 
in struggles to end the era of 
sweatshops, to bring unions to 
open shop industries, to end dis- 
crimination against foreign-born 
and, at the same time, enriching 
the culture and greatness of our 
country and its democratic tra- 
ditions. 

I sincerely believe, your Hon- 
or, I am the product of this 
healthy strata and current of 
American life which helped fire 
my own passion for advancing 
the social frontiers in our own 


League at a young age.... 
(More on Page 10) 


ew Discussion on American 
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presentation of a wide variety 
of views on the past and the per- 
unist Party 


original] ft ‘was in- 
t ve areal of the dis- 
would be limited to two 


the National Committee an- 
nounced that the formal pre- 
convention discussion based on 
this draft will open Nov. 1. It 
will be a nationally in 
a specia etin to appear on 
that date and every two weeks 
thereafter, < | 


the discussion we wish to thank 
all those who — : 
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the life of the Party and augur 
well for its future. These con- 
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TV VIEWS 


Sophocles in Modern Clothes 


By BEN LEVINE 


“SINCE. infallible — wis- 
dom is rarely found, the 


next best thing is to be will- 
ing to listen to wise advice. 
So said Sophocles through 


the mouth of a young man in 
his play, “Antigone,” and I have 
always been ready to listen to, 
if not always 
follow, the : 

wise sugges- 

tions of my Beas 

friends. Some S35 

of them have #3 

been ~~ 

me tolayo 

square stu 

like Sophocles 

and to rock § 

and roll with 

t h e popular, 

or at least publicized, programs. 

But it was an unfortunate 
week I picked to look for popu- 
lar material. 

I turned to Sid Caesar's fall 
opening on Saturday night. Janet 
Blair, I am sorry to say, is no 
Nanette Fabray, and the first 
scene of domestic ‘strife over the 
husband’s four freedoms—goli- 
‘ing, fishing, bowling and poker— 
seemed all snarl and no smile. 
Nor was the parody of “The 
“King and I” one-tenth as. funny 
or one-hundredth as tuneful as 
the original. 

My children, who are of the 
generation born with 20-20 tele- 
vision, assured me that Sid 
Caesar is never good on_ his 
opening night, nor on any holi- 
day or special occasion. It ap- 
pears that when he tries to be a 
super-actor he succeeds only in 
being an over-actor. 

* 

DISAPPOINTMENT dogged 
the fingers with which I turned 
the TV knob on = succeeding 
nights, and saddest of all was 
the spectacular, “The Lord Don't 
Play Favorites.” I had high hopes 
(Louis Armstrong and Buster 
Keaton were billed for that pro- 
gram), but the inane dialogue 
and singing drove Martin to bed 
at an early hour, as he mur- 
mured, “Whenever it’s a spec- 
tacular, it's crummy.” 

I hung on for the 90 minutes 
while Dick Haymes and Kay 
Starr bleated and even the Sach- 
mos trumpet was tiréd and thin. 
The only. pleasant sound I recall 
was a bit of choral counterpoint 
near the end. 

My next effort was a Robert 
‘Montgomery hour, from which 
J have always expected | slim 
pickings. This time, however, I 
thought I had something, for it 
‘savas going to be a dramatization 
of Betty MacDonald’s “Onions in 
the Stew.” The family had spent 
many delightful evenings listen- 
ing to Judith reading from Miss 
MacDonald’s “The Egg and |” 
and “The Plague and I.” 

But this TV comedy, cooked 
out of the “Onions” book, 
brought only tears to our eyes. 

* ; 


AND SO I- FELL once more 
sobbing into the arms of .So- 
phocles, for the only really in- 
teresting program I happened 
upon was the Kaiser Aluminum 
Hour, early that week, in which 
the very young and very pretty 
Marisa Pavan and -the dour 
Claude Rains starred in “An- 
tigone” as rewritteen and mod- 
ernized by the French play- 
wright, Jean Anouilh. 

Critics who had acclaimed the 
production of the original So- 
phocles tragedy many months 
ago were cold to this version, 
and the tendency was to blame 
Miss Pavan as being too young 
and too immature. I thought she 


did as well as one could with 
the Frenchman’s lines. Her dark 
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“tion of the Anouilh 


have chosen to produce in mod- 


ern clothing. | 
Claude Rains wore a modern 

military tunic as King Creon of 

Thebes, and he looked faintly 


like Stalin as he invoked the 


authority of the State to decree 
the death of his niece, the re- 
bellious Antigone, for her mad 
insistence on burying “her 
brother, slain when, he brought 
a foreign army to recapture the 
Theban throne. 

The deliberate anachronisms 
of speech and apparel sprang 
from Anouilh’s desire to give a 
modern political flavor to this 
ancient story of the massacre of 
the Oedipus dynasty. 

* 


ANOUILH’S Antigone was 
an incipient Joan of Arc, which 
he later developed into a pow- 
erful figure in his Broadway suc- 
cess, “The Lark.” 

The Oedipus destiny, in 
Arnouilh’s hands, turned into 
hereditary insanity, while the 
clash of social systems shriveled 
into platitudes about the indi- 
vidual and the state. 

But I was grateful to the pro- 
duction of his play, for it sent 
me back to the Greek original, 
and I was moved by the gran- 
deur of the Greek mountain as 
compared with the modern mole- 
hill. 

The-original play is concerned 
with a clash of two rights, with 
a clash of two systems, although 
it is worked out in human terms, 
through King Creon’s arrogance 
and Antigone’s grief. 

The Chorus of Old Men chant 
Sophocles’ moral at the end: 

_ “The crown of happiness is 
wisdom, and to hold the Gods 
in awe. 

The Athenian audience proba- 
bly saw conservative political 
overtones in this rebuke to the 
growing power of the city-state. 


SOPHICLES 


But the French — playwright 
preferred to put the love interest 
in the center, and he even im- 
‘nich nt a scene in which the 
overs embraced, destroying 
whatever ancient classical Greek 
atmosphere was not smothered 
by the modern clothing and the 
monkey-bar constructivist set. 


It must be admitted that the 


Chorus of Old Men in “An- 
tigone” sings “Where Is the 
Equal of Love,” and Antigone’s 
fiance does commit suicide, 
though this seems to be brought 
in as much to enhance the pres- 
t'ge of the Delphic Oracle as to 
show his love for the heroine. 

This incident, by the way, 
should modify Engel’s assertion 
in “Origin of the Family” that 
“no such thing as individual sex 
love existed before the Middle 
Ages,” and that “if love affairs 
really occurred between free 
male and female citizens (of 


. ancient Athens and Rome), it 


was only in the form of adul- 
tery.” ) 

At any rate, the TV produc- 
. version, 
blame it as you will, acts like a 
nd, and justi 
’ “7 hgetises: 


2 


in the engine of the | 


PPS 


ing me to stay in Wahington in or- 


The 


The Accused | 


ALGER HISS 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


BACK in 1954 when for- 
mer Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, 
a jail term for payroll pad- 
ding behind him, and fresh 


for the fray to win a come- 
back in Congress, was slapped 
down cruelly by his old GOP 
pals, he gave way to human 
and committed the 
political sin of 


weakness, 
unpardonable 
spilling the beans. 

What was more unforgivable in 
his political circles than getting 
caught padding a payroll, was that 
in retaliating he picked on the 
grand cause of every GOP cam- 
paign since 1948 and the issue 
which led Richard Nixon to the 
White House (on a path strewn 
with ruined, shattered lives) the 
issue of New Deal “spies.” 

Thomas moment of indiscretion, 
inspired by a statement from GOP 
National Chairman Leonard Hall 
in Washington opposing Thomas’ 
bid for the GOP nomination, re- 
vealed that the “spy” hearings of 
late July and August, 1948, -which 
unfolded the Alger Hiss case had 
been set up solely as a GOP cam- 
paign issue. 

In an inconspicuous item on 
page 11 of the New York Times of 
Feb. 8, 1954, which appeared as a 
shirt-tail to a brief dispatch from 
Washington quoting Hall as say- 
ing if he lived in New Jersey he 
would vote for Thomas’ opponent. 
Thomas struck out at Hall. 

Apparently it was a swan =e 
sung in a moment of abandon an 
singularly forgotten since. 


In the little dispatch from Allen- 
town, N. J., Thomas, who had an- 
nounced his candidacy to return to 
the House from the Seventh Dis- 
trict, alluded to the days of 1948 
when he was chairman of the 
House . Un-American - Activities 
Committee and Hall was a fellow 
head of the GOP Congressional 
election committee. | 

Hall, said Thomas, according to 
the Times story, “speaks very dif- 


ferently today than he did when | 


he was urging me in the Dewey 
campaign (Gov. Dewey's 1948 


_ Presidential effort) to set up the 


spy hearings.” 
“At that time,” the Times’ quote 
of Thomas continued, “he was urg- 


der to put the heat on Harry Tru- 


_ That-was the entire story—except 
on s@ + > -Thomad as 
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PRINTED below aer excerpts from the text of foremr Presi- | 
dent Harry Truman's television interview on Milwaukee station, 


WXIX, Sept. 3, 1956: 


ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN, Political Science Department, 
Marquette University—Mr. President, is it true that you once charac- 
terized Richard Nixon's investigation into the Alger Hiss case as a 


red herring? 


TRUMAN-—No, but it was. I never characterized it that, but 


that’s exactly what it was. 


BOUSCAREN-—You didn’t a 


posure of Alger Hiss? 


pprove the investigation and ex- 


TRUMAN-I didns& say that at all. I said that investigation 
was for the purpose of covering up the facts in legislation in which 
the government was interested, at the time, for the welfare of the 
people. That's all it was intended to be. 


BOUSCAREN—But don’t you think it was to the welfare of 


the people to have him exposed? 


TRUMAN-—Alger Hiss was never convicted of being disloyal 


to the government of the U. S. 


BOUSCAREN—Well, I know, because the statute of limitations 
had run out, but he was convicted for lying. 


TRUMAN-It was not the statute of limitations that ran out. It 
was the fact that they couldn't prove anything, and they charged 


him with not having told the truth on 


e stand, that’s all. 


BOUSCAREN—Do you think he was a Communist spy? 


“fighter of the McCarthy type.” 
* 
RICHARD (“Low Blow’) Nixon 


has promised to desist from making 
the Alger Hiss case a campaign 
issue now. that Adlai Stevenson has 
obligingly risen to the bait and 


spoke out on it. If so, it will be be- 
cause recent developments have 
proved what Thomas’ outburst sug- 
gested, that the spies-in-government 
revelations were conceived and de- 
veloped purely for campaign pur- 
poses as the only way to bury the 
New Deal. 

Nevertheless, in view of the ir- 
resistible fascination the Hiss case 
has had for Nixon since 1948, it 
will require considerable self-con- 
trol for the New Nixon to eschew 
it in the balance of the 56 cam- 
paign. And it is questionable that 
Stevenson didn't make it easier for 
Nixon again to travel what the 
Democratic candidate called “the 
same low road’ he and Hall trayel- 
ed in the 1954 campaign. 

Stevenson's reply to Nixon and 
to Sen. Mundt, who virtuously 
pointed to the committees “ex- 
posure’ of Hiss and his conviction 
-not for spying, incidentally, but 
for perjury, obtained only after two 
trials and on Whittaker Chambers’ 
uncorroborated testimony—was to 
repeat his own 1952 statement he 
“never doubted the verdict.” 


“Nothing has happened since 
then to change my views,” added 
Stevenson at a press conference. 

* 

AMONG recent developments 
which might check Nixon's at- 
tempt to exploit the Hiss “spy” 
theme is the clearing by the Inter- 
national Organizations Employes 
Loyalty Board last January of Wil- 
liam Henry Taylor. Taylor, who 
said of himself, “I am visible evi- 
dence of the weakness of their 
charge of 20 years of treason,” was 
alone of all the scores of “spies in 
government” named by Elizabeth 
Bentley, still a public official, an 
officer of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 


On the word of Bentley alone he 
was subjected to eight years of per- 
secution, congressional inquisitions, 
grand jury hearings. 

Since then, other Bentley vic- 
tims, William Ullman, ex-Treasury 
executive, and Frank Coe, Treasury 
economist, have testified under oa 
they never were spies and that 
Bentley lied, and another, Edward 
Fitzgerald, subpoenaed Miss Bent- 
ley, FBI Chief ‘Hoover and Attor- 
ney General Brownell to testify in 
his Compulsory Testimony Act 
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the Supreme Court upheld the new 
law's constitutionality went before 
a grand jury, testified for six days, 
from May 23 to May 31, denied 
spying and said he never was a 
Communist. No true bill has been 
returned by the grand jury. 

Coe on May 15 told the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee, on 
his third appearance before a 
witch-hunting committee, “I was 
never a spy. I am convinced that 
Harry White was not a spy... . 
I am also convinced that none of 
the others named by Bentley were 
spies.” 

Hiss and William W. Reming- 
ton ‘answered all questions after 
the 1948 Chambers-Bentley per- 
formance. Both weré sent to pri- 
son for perjury on uncorroborated 
testimony, and Remington died in 
Lewisburg. Hiss returned to his 


Two Importa 


J. PARNELL THOMAS 


wile, and child, and like so many 
of the devoted civil servants of 
the Roosevelt era, reportedly has 
been looking for a job. 

* 

SINCE 1947 grand juries have 
been sifting the Chambers and. 
Bentley stories, calling witnesses, 
and never have returned true bills 
for espionage or treason. Only 
Hiss and Remington were trapped. 
by perjury charges. With the 
thorough collapse of the credi- 
bility of Bentley, it is all the more 
obvious that the spy hunt in gov- 
ernment was conducted all : 
as if it were run by the Madison 
Avenue advertising boys.and that 


~ 
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no one in the D.J. ever felt they © 


had agyone 


to prosecute for spy- | 
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Poet Wrote to Free 
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' “‘TRUMAN-No, I do not. 
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|  BOURSCAREN-—Mr. President, late in. 1945 and in January, 
2946, the security agencies of our government sent warnings to the 


Dy Story Was Lie 


exec itive branch of the government about the alleged espionage 
activities of Harry Dexter White and Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, 
and others—and, yet, I believe, little action was taken against those 
ndividuals. Could you tell us about that? 


TRUMAN—Why yes. There wasn't any sense in what they sent 
us, because neither one of them was guilty of anything. Have you 
ver read the book that was written on Dexter White and what 
Mappened to the Attorney General as a result of that book? 


! BOUSCAREN-I read the book, and I think that book was writ- 
ten, of course, by—and supported by—people who were friendly to 


. Edgar Hoover apparently 
mgaged in espionage— 


Biarry Dexter White, who ‘my wae the evidence against him. And 
ought that Harry Dexter White was 


_ . TRUMAN-—No, he didn’t. He never told me that. And I was 
talking to him just like I talk to you, and he wouldn't answer that— 


BOUSCAREN-He so stated in his letter to Gen. Vaughan— 
TRUMAN-—No, he didn’t say any such thing. 
BOUSCAREN-In December 1945— 

TRUMAN-—Have you ever read that letter? 
BOUSCAREN-I certainly have. 

TRUMAN—Well, you didn’t read it very carefully. 


s of fingering others and above 
ihe sordid need of money. 
Leaving aside the settlement he 
won from Time when he subse- 
mently was ousted, or the huge 
: his book, “Witness,” which 
fan in serial form in the Saturday 
vening Post, netted him, a look 
it facts revealed since 1948 shows 
hat Chambers was anything but a 
Tesh informer. 
- Walter Trehan, correspondent 
vith good FBI connections, wrote 
in the Chicago Tribune Feb. 1, 
1950, “The White mail was opened 
ad photographed in 1943 after 
ambers named Hiss and White 
is his sources of government sec- 
> + while Chambers was a Soviet 
| Robert Morris, counsel for the 
internal Security subcommittee, 
his man whg knew all the Reds 


t Fabricators 


% 
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' ee ELIZABETH BENTLEY 
said in a New York speech before 
ie Civil Liberties Union that the 
(BI knew Chambers’ story before 
Adolph A. Berle, }r., did. Berle, 
Assistant Secretary of State then, 
was visited by aciers in 1939 
to tell his story. With him. was 
saac Don Levine, professional 
nti - Sovieteer, and editor, who 
made the appointment. 
y Morris, who had become ac- 
wmainted with Chambers when 
Shambers was an informer before 


in Washington. 
* 

APPARENTLY none of them 
thought the story even worth put- 
ting through ordinary State De- 
partment channels, The late Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, who was Sec- 
retary of State in 1944 and until the 
middle of 1945, made the statement 
that in 1944 he had asked the FBI 
to investigate all State Department 
personnel. He never received any 
derogatory information about Al- 
ger Hiss, he said. 


D. Howard Shaw, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in charge of per- 
sonnel and security from 1941 to 
1943, testified at the trial that he 
had never received any derogatory 
information on Hiss. In charge of 
personnel and security before he 
became Assistant Secretary, from 
1938 to 1941, Shaw, an old-line 
State Department employe, testi- 
fied Berle had “not told him of the 
Chambers conversation and that he 
was the proper person to be told. 

Berle had made notes apparently, 
although the written memoranda 
were never seen, a_ typewritten 
copy being read, which limited 
Chambers’ dope to study groups. 
These he had submitted to the FBI 
in 1943. 


According to Hoover, in the sum- 


The Accuser 


WHITTAKER CHAMBERS 


mer of 1945 a State Department 
man named Murphy, an assistant 
to Assistant Secretary James Dunn, 
in charge of European affairs, went 
out to interview Chambers at his 
farm—although Hiss, then secre- 
tary of the first conference of the 
United Nations. was not under 
Dunn's purvievt 

In Chambers’ statements and 
documents given to the FBI in 
May, 1942, and June, 1945, ex- 
amined by the court in the trial, 
he made no mention of receiving 
documents from Hiss and denied 
dealing in espionage. Summoned 
before a grand jury in 1948, he was 
asked if he knew of any one of his 
contacts in Washington who might 
be guilty of espionage. He asked 
time to think it over, went back to 
the grand jury the next day and 
said no. 

Certainly if Levine told half the 
people he said he told, and with 
Morris and career red-baiters in the 
know, it would be strange if Hiss 
had not been under FBI surveil- 
lance for years, with his phone tap- 
ped, mail photographed and so on. 

Yet the FBI never made any re- 
port on Hiss to top men in the State 
Department or in charge of security 
for state, let alone the President of 
the United States. Not until De- 
cember, 1945, did Hoover . or 
underlings make any report on 
“spies,” on Hiss, or White or one 
of the scores later driven into un- 
employment, obscurity or residence 
abroad. 
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SELECTED WORKS, Vol. 4, 
Mao Tse-tung, 348 pages. In- 
ternational Publishers. $2.50. 
ESSAYS of particular in- 

terest to the American read- 

er are to be found in Vol- 
ume Four of Mao-Tse-tungs 


‘Selected Works, to be pub- 
lished by International Publish- 
ers this month. The new vol- 
ume, covering the period from 
1941 to 1945, completes the 
selections from Mao's writings 
up to the defeat of Japan and 
the end of World War IL. 
Aside from the intrinsic value 
of Mao’s writings for an under- 
standing of the Chinese Revo- 
lution and the new China, the 
reader will also find much that 
bears upon current discussions 
and controversies within Amer- 
ican progressive circles. In es- 
says as “Reform Our 
Studies,” “Rectify the Party's 
Style in Work,” and on “Meth- 
s of Leadership,” Mao dis- 
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in Marxist’ literature against em- 
pty talk and dogmatism. 
The volume 


By JEAN PAGE 


BRITISH tradition shows 
that support for the colonial 
peoples is no new thing. It 
has been a factor in our his- 


tory from the 18th Century, 
when the early English Radicals 
supported the American Revolu- 
tion to the 1920s and 1930s 
when British trade unionists like 
Ben Bradley played their part in 
building up working-class _or- 
ganizations in India and were 
jailed when the government de- 
cided to suppress these move- 
ments. 

The aristocrat-poet, Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt (1840-1922) used 
his poetry as a medium in which 
to express his horror and shame 
at the acts of aggression carried 
out against colonial peoples. At 
a time when England was the 
center’ of a vast and mighty em- 
pire—during the seventy-eight 
years 1824-1902 she waged 26 
major wars—Blunt did not fear 
to expose the falsity and stupid- 
ity of jingo patriotism and the 
absurd myth of the “white man’s 
burden.” 

The stand he took can be 
more appreciated when seen 
against this background of con- 
stant military activity in the co- 
lonial sphere, for of the wars 
mentioned above, five were 
fought in Asia (excluding India), 
nine in India, three in Austra- 
Jasia and nine in Africa. 

W. S. Blunt came of an aristo- 
cratic and Tory background. He 
was to earn fame as a traveller, 
politician and poet, and his serv- 
ice in the diplomatic corps (from 
the age of eighteen till his mar- 
riage in 1869) gave him a clear 
insight into the ways of diplo- 
mats and politicians. He trav- 
elled widely in the East, in 
Egypt, Palestine and India. His 
personal preblems were not easy 
—the contradiction between the 
radical nature of his politica] ac- 
tivities and beliefs and the strong 
ties which bound him to home, 
friends and relations, was very 
great. 

This, he showed in his pub- 
lished diaries; but he did not 
hesitate to stand by his convic- 
tions, for he realized that: 

“It is impossible to exercise 
tyrannical authority abroad and 
retain a proper respect for the 
dignity of liberty at home. The 
two things are not permanently 
compatible” (Preface to Gordon 
at Khartoun, published 1911). 

* 


THE SECTION in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography 
dealing with the life of Blunt 
states that his opposition to Eng- 
land as the greatest colonizing 
power grew into an obsession, 
although it goes on to admit 
that: 

“He was perfectly sincere in 
this opinion, he genuinely be- 
lieved that the pursuit of impe- 
rialism, dishonored his fellow 
countrymen.” 

In 1882, Blunt strongly criti- 
cized the occupation of Egypt, 
and denounced the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. He deep! 
felt the sufferings of the Irish 
people and teck the cause of 
Home Rule. For his part in 
encouraging Irish peasants to 
resist he served a term of two 
months’ imprisonment in Kil- 
mainham and Galway prisons. 

But the following year (1888), 
he decided to take no further 
action in politics at home—he 
was estranged from all his 
friends and relatives—but to con- 


on the young _— 
lect 


+ Ireland and Africa 


politics. Although not of major 
importance, his work was thought 
to have considerable influence 
ets of 
the time. His co _ poems 
were issued in two volumes in 
1914, and although the poems 
dealing with politics and the 
empire form only a very small 
proportion of his total work, 
that in no way diminishes their 
importance, 

His prose works include two 
volumes. on India and two on 
Egypt, and also his own diaries 
kept from 1888-1914. 


The Dictionary of National 
Biography judges him “constitu- 
tionally unfitted to write con- 
temporary history.” Perhaps. this 
is hardly surprising. Consider 
just two quotations from his 
work: 

“My reading of history has 
taught, and practical experience 
has confirmed to me, the fact 
that the task undertaken by the 
nation of ruling other nations 
against their will is the most 
certain step for it upon the road 
to national ruin.” 
and 

“The~ great Crown colonies, 
the Indian Empire and _ the 
South African Federation are 
all slave communities in disguise, 
where white men do not work 
themselves, but live by native 
labour.” (Preface to ‘Gordon at 
Khartoum. ) 

A BRIEF examination of the 
political poems reveals how 
forcefully they express the 
poet's hatred of imperialism and 
all its attributes. “The Wind and 
the Whirlwind,’ written after the 
bombardment of Alexandria in 
1882, begins feelingly and with 
deep sincerity: 


“How shall I speak of justice to 
the aggressors, 

Of right to Kings whose rights 
include all wrong, 

Of truth to Statecraft, true but 
in deceiving, 2 

Of peace to Prelates, pity to the 
strong?” 


The people of Egypt cry: 


“How have we suffered at the 
hands of strangers, 

Binding their sheaves, and har- 
vesting their wrath! 

Our service has been bitter, and 
our wages 

Hunger and pain and nakedness 
and drouth.” 


Blunt's feeling about Ireland 
is reflected in “The Canon of 
Anghrim’ (1888), He describes 
the poverty, hunger and _sor- 
row as: 


“All for Miss Blake and the law, 
and Joyce's profit on fees! 

All for Imperial order, to see 
the Queen's writ run! 

All for the honor of England, 
mistress of half the seas! 

All in the name of justice, the 
purest under the sun!” 


(Miss Blake being the land- 
owner and Joyce her agent.) 
ve | 


BUT IT IS his work ‘Satan 
Absolved,’ published on the eve 
of the Boer War (1899), which 
perhaps most thoroughly  ex- 
poses the whole pattern of im- 
perialist penetration. . In _ this, 
Satan undertakes to show God 
the real state of the world and 
reveals. in doing so the reality 
underlying ‘politics, religion and 
Parliament. He tells of the mis- 
sionariés arriving in foreign 
lands, among the heathen sav- 
ages, with Bibles and Christian- 
ity. Then the trader comes: — 

“His Bible too in hand its free- 

trade for his text.”| 5 
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this respect New York shares the. 


Letters from Readers 


The views expressed in the letters printed below do not neces- 
sarily reflect our own. However we are glad to present their opin- 
ions and invite others te write to this column. 


Let's Get Back to 


Negro, Labor Issues 
| HOUSTON, Texas. 


Dear Editor: 

The current discussions of 
party policy toward national is- 
sues facing us are interesting, 
but do they really provide us 
with more insight into the prob- 
lems, or are the ytilting at irag- 
inary. windmills? Maybe my 
viewpeint is prejudiced nad pro- 
vincial, since I am at the center 
of-at least two of the most vital 
issues, but I cannot help feeling 
the Party must “get with” the 
Negro and the trade unionist or 
we have lost a large part of our 
purpose. 

When we discuss the Negro as 
a nation within a nation, or 
merely as a man with a prob- 
lem, we are putting him in a 
position as a member of a minor- 
ity group seeking rights and 
privileges denied him because of 
this classification. . . . We in- 


crease_ this fallacious thinking — 


when we continue to classify him 
at all turns into the special cate- 
gory. 

I am an individual free to 
choose my own economic path 
and political views and I don't 


like to be rubber stamped as just 
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another number in a minority 
group, especially by my own 
Party. 

The efforts of the Party in 
stamping out chauvinistic atti- 
tudes and practices have been 
most heartening, but are we not 
now raising a great chauvinistic 
monster by insisting on ee 
the Negro as a group and not as 
a group of individuals? It is true 
that we have common problems 
we hope.to solve them by mu- 
tual action, but we don't want 
every facet of our lives colored 
by the classification. 


Even in our own Party in the 
South, we recognize the un- 
healthy social division of the past 
by segregating the membership 
right down the color line, be- 
cause some of the older white 
members are afraid of defying lo- 
cal traditions too openly! 


Let us individuals cease this 
nonsense and get on with our 
fight for peace and equality. 
Let's break down the resistance 
to the labor movement in the 
South, and we Southerners feel 
that a lot of the social problems 
will disappear at the same time. 

At least, let us of the Com- 
munist Party work with some 
show of solidarity or we can 
never hope to gain anything. 

SOUTHERN TRADE 
UNIONIST 
= v e 
Why Chiropractic 
Dear Editor: 

Recognizing the growing inter- 

est in chiropractic, the Public 


Affairs Instiute in Washington 
recently published a pamphlet 
entitled “The Present Day Doc- 
tor of Chiropractic.” Thepamph- 
let was particularly stimulating 
in view of the diehard hostility 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion's top bodies, which have re- 
sisted licensing of chiropractors 
in New York and elsewhere. In 


YOUR HONOR, I am a 50n 
of the Negro people, prideful in 
that fact. Rocky and hard yet is 
the road my people have trod. 
Each landmark in our history of 
advancement up from slavery 
has marked a new extension of 
democratic ‘freedom and moral 
stature for all Americans. But 
this struggle of my people for 
their full measure of the reality 
and the promise of American de- 


mocracy has been a burdensome’ 


and torturous struggle. Too oft- 
en jt has been a lonely struggle. 
My people sang that they “felt 
like a motherless child,” and 
again, “like a wayfaring stranger’ 
looking down a lonely road. 
The object of my people's 
struggle traditionally has been, 
not to drive the foreign masters 
out, as is the bent of many other 
oppressed people, but to open 
doors barred against them. Al- 


My belief in the advocacy of 
socialism has played a basic role 
in this trial, I must state that 
only because the prosecution has 
succeeded in torturing, twisting, 
distorting and criticizing the sci- 
ence of socialism into something 
of a monstrosity, into the o 
site of its humanist content, has 
wy conviction been possible. 

But, beyond this, and of more 
immediate moment, I believe 
that my indictment, to begin 
with, was a product of war hys- 
teria, the myth of Soviet a 
I am 


, 


‘Defendan 


unenviable distinction of being 
together with Mississippi, Louis- 
jana and Massachusetts, the only 
states which do not.- license 
chiropractors. 


The pamphlet exposes many 
unfounded conceptions of chiro- 


practic, the roots of which as a 
method of healing go back to an- 
cient times. The concept of 
chiropractic is that dislocations 
of vertebra of the spine cause 
pressure on nerves, and this in 
turn impairs the functioning of 
various organs of the body; that 
by straightening the spine these 
organs are restored to normal 
function. In the states where 
chiropractic is licensed, the train- 
ing includes the same_ basic 
courses as for a doctor, and the 
total number of school hours is 
roughly the same (about 4,000 
hours). 

Chiropractic is a growing pro- 

fession. Each year over two mil- 
lion new patients seek the aid of 
25,000 chiroprators. Chiropractic 
is now recognized by th Ue. §, 
Veterans Administrators, 
U. S. Armed Services, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, Work- 
men’s Compensation laws in all 
but six states, as well as by in- 
surance companies. Many of the 
major corporations use chiroprac- 
tors in their factory medical de- 
partments. 

A series of articles in May, 
1956, in the New York Daily 
News called the profession “un- 
licensed but not unsung by its 
patients.” Though technically 
subject to prosecution (because 
unlicensed), the article. pointed 
out that “judges and juries auto- 
matically throw out cases against 
chiropractors.” Attorney General 
Javits himself favors legal super- 
vision of chiropractors. : 

It is hardly consistent for doc- 
tors to oppose licensing chiro- 
practors in New York—since this 
opens the field wide for any 
quack to call himself a chiro- 

actor— and then blame the pro- 
semen because there are many 
unqualified people in practice! 
Many doctors, however, do favor 
licensing and have developed 


ways we have aspired to share in 
equality and dignity the realities 
and the promise of America in 
fellowship with all other Ameri- 
cans. Our strategic problem has 
been to breakdown the barriers 
that would isolate us from shar- 
ing of its onerousness, its hard- 
ships and its dangers. Our future 
historically has depended upon 
our ability to secure allies, to 
find common ground with other 
classes, groups and parites in the 
general Ate, 2 who for what- 
ever reason would raise our free- 
dom banner and champion our 
cause. 

THE FREEDOM of choice in 
associates, the freedom of choice 
of membership in an association, 
are freedoms particularly dear to 
the Negro people. Involved is 
the essence of the right to pur- 
sue and _ secure felationships 
with other Americans in order 


my wife and children. 
At such a juncture, one cannot 


but help to give long pause to 
an assessment of one’s past life, 
to the present — its value and 


meaning. ce 

I have always tried to govern 
my life and thinking by the best 
teachings of such great American 
patriots and humanists as Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Douglass and 
Roosevelt. 

Likewise, my life and 


humanists. and_ social-scientists 


as Marx and Lenin, ~~ | 


For steering me in this direc- 
tion, I. owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude to my. Party, the ¢ 


nist Party. 


“If have been able to assim!- 
late only a very small part.of the 


Tracthenberg 


(Continued from Page 7) 
he was put in prison. He finally 
had to flee north himself and 
keep up the fight from there. 


When the Civil War, the sec- 
ond American Revolution, as 
quoted by the historians, was 
over, the editor came back to his 
home town. A banquet was held 
in his honor in that southern city 
ns the return of the 
exile. To that homecoming cele- 
bration the editor made a- few 
remarks engendered with the fol- 
lowing meaningful peroration, 
and I quote: 


“There was something deeper 
in the struggle in which I was 
engaged than the question of 
ethical law. There was something 
higher than the decisions of the 
courts. It was the old battle not 
yet ended between freedom and 
slavery, between the rights of 
the toiling many and the special 
soy a of the aristocratic 
ew. It was human justice against 
power. It was the re- 
fining spirit of humanity.” 
I thank you. 


ee : think- . 
ing have been influenced by such 


cooperative relations with chiro- 
practors in the treatment of pa- 
tients, 


It seems to me that chiroprac- 
tic is a legitimate part of the 
medical profession, all the more 
important since emphasis is 
placed on prevention and not 
only cure. ileonwactie does not 
supplant existing medical ad- 
vances, but supplements them 
with a new approach and tech- 
nique which in fact are finding 
recognition in the medical pro- 
fession itself as part of physical 
medicine, in many E uropean 
countries and elsewhere chiro- 
practic is a recognized part of 
medicine. 

The subject of chiropractic 
should not be taboo. I would 
hope that doctors and others in 
the ranks will see fit to discuss 
the pros and cons of chiropractic 
and speak up for licensing. 

CHARLES STRONG, 


to further our advance toward 
genuine equality and to realize 
our stature as free American citi- 
zens, 

The severest critics of the 
Communist Party concede that it 
has made a noiable record of 
concern for and activity in be- 
half of the rights of the Negro 
people. Even though millions of 
Negroes who vote for Democra- 
tic or Republican candidates 
hold no brief for the Communist 
Party's general program of so- 
cialism, nevertheless I believe 
they would defend my right to 
pursue the struggle for their 
rights also through this political 
party. I feel they want the doors 
of political alternative left open 
to facilitate a greater responsive- 
ness to their needs and > some & 
on the part of the Democratic or 
Republican party of their cur- 
rent choice, 


these great men, and to adapt 
this to the conditions of Ameri- 
ca today, I account my life, so 
far, well spent. 

I am certain that these influ- 
ences will stand me in good 
stead for the future and the dan- 

rs which still loom ahead for 

American working class and 
people. 

In my life <a thus far, I 
have seen developed 


shared, in some measure, in con- 


ibuting, to these results, in: fur- 
thering the peace, progress and 


“ a ~ 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
action is a law of variance with 
the basic tenets of our Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. It is 
impossible to defend oneself ef- 
fecitvely against the charge of 
conspirinz to teach and advocate 
especially in a situation where 
the flimsiest testimony such as 


presented against me in this 
case when added to the other 
factors mentioned is sufficient to 
produce a verdict of guilty. 

It is my hope and expectation 
that the progress made towards 
the restoration of civil liberties 
in our country will not stop, but 
will continue until all vestiges of 
this era of “Erosion” of civil lib- 
erties will be eliminated. It is my 
hope and expectation that the 
repressive laws of today will soon 
be abolished by the will of our 
people and through the instru- 
mentalities of our courts and law 
making bodies. 

It is further my belief that 
those Americans who seek basic 
answers to our social problems 
including those of us who advo- 
cate a socialist transformation of 
society will be free to advocate 
their ideas so that these ideas 
may be judged by the American 
people on their merits. 

As ever I remain faithful to 
what I know to be the aim of the 
American Communist Party, de- 
fense of the interests of the 
American working people, the 
Negro people and all who labor 
with hand or brain. Promotion of 
peace and friendship with all 
countries and an end to the cold 
war. For the peaceful constitu- 
tional transformation of the capi- 


talist economic system to a so- 
cialist system of abundance for 
all against all and any intringe- 
ment on civil rights or civil 
liberties, for the expansion and 
growth of democracy in all areas 
of our national life. 


ts Address the Court 


1 AM CONVINCED, your 
Honor, that the guilty in 
this case is the law under which 
it was brought—the Smith Act. 
I believe that the Congress has 
erred in its. passage and that the 
integrity of the Bill Rights is 
compromised by its punitive en- 
forcement. The peril to our peo- 
ple’s liberties which is repre- 
sented in this law was the sub- 
ject matter and scholarly con- 
cern of a notable dissent by 
Judge William Hastie, who, I 
mr - with a — ae 
pride, happens to a Negro, 
the only Negro on the federal 
ee bench. This opinion of 
ju ge Hastie, as well as the ear- 
ier dissents of Justices Black and 
Douglas, while minority opin- 
ions,. in my view, is increasingly 
— to be “age a as the 
ultimate pular ju ent on 
this ati law. as: 


security of this country, I also 
believe. that my life has been 
rich and full and meaningful, in 
the best traditions of American 
democracy and freedom. 


In all humility, I must say 
that I have no regrets for the 
path of life I was so fortunate 
to choose. Let those who pro- 
fane ey Rs resist en 
onward m 
Economic Royali pie oem 
of the Cadi Cabinet, show 
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Straw mats to reinforce the dykes were delivered to the flood threatened city on specially built 
rails, on cars worked by manpower. 


By IRVING POTASH 
PEKING, China. 


ON AUGUST 29th the 
population of Harbin, a city 
of 1,400,000 in the industrial 
northeast of China, en gaged 


in enthusiastic street cele- 
brations to mark their victory 
over the unprecedented flood 
disaster that had _ threatened 
their city for twenty-five days 
and nights. There was dancing 
in the decorated streets, all rec- 
reational places and_ theatres 
were open free to the public, 
and the people honored and re- 
warded 16,484 men and wom- 
en who emerged as heroes and 
“model- Gchters” of the ficod 
menace. 

The Peking Radio broadcast 
congratulations to the people of 
Harbin and pointed to their vic- 
tory over the greatest flood men- 
ace in the citys history as “show- 
ing that once the people be- 
come their own masters many 
things once thought impossible 
can now be done.” 

This was said about the most 
heroic and dramatic struggle I 
have ever witnessed—a gigantic 
struggle in which 300,000 or- 
— men, women and chil- 

ren pitted their human strength 
and human spirit against the en- 
ormous power of a restless, 
swirling river, swollen by tor- 
rential rain, threatening to en- 
gulf and wipe out life and hu- 


man achievements. 
* 


THAT WAS NOT the first 
time the people of Harbin fac- 
ed the threat and destruction of 
the Sungari River, fed by 
streams flowing down from the 
mountains of Inner Mongolia. 
Many residents reaalled with 
terror the flood of 1932, when 
the city was under Japanese oc- 
cupation. At that time, although 
the water level was lower, the 


“river broke through the dykes 


and fill the city’s streets with 
water, killing 2,000 thhabitants 
and spreading horrible devasta- 
tion. 

After the People’s Liberation 
Army freed the city from — 
nese occupation, the Peop 
Government strengthened the 


dykes and built them up even™ 


higher than was necessary to 
repel such an unprecedented 
water level as was reached in 


1932. 


But when I arrived in Harbin 
on Aug. 17, the Sungari River 
el had reached the un- 
heard-of height of 120 meters. 
Several small fishing islands 


to the city were already © 


; only the roofs of the 

be seen above water. 
eek otro Fee suburbs was: al-'' 
so inundated. But not,a single. 


life was lost as a result of these 
inundations, and around the 
city proper the waters were be- 
ing held back. 

After big rains, the waters be- 
gan to rise rapidly on July 28. 
Engineers and scientists togeth- 
er with government and Com- 
munist Party leaders mapped 
out plans for repelling the threat 
of disaster. The people of the 
city were immediately taken in- 
to confidence—nothing in new 
China is done without that. 
Through the press and radio, 
through mass organizations and 
all other media the people were 
informed about the situation, 
the problems and tasks and 
about the plans to meet the sit- 
uation. And overnight a mighty 
human organization was set in- 


to motion. 
— 


OFFICES, factories, schools, 
trade-unions and every other or- 
ganization promptly recruited 
volunteer flood fighters. Every- 
where the Communist Party led 
the way—its members were the 
first to respond. The Peoples 
Liberation Army assigned a di- 
vision of troops to work along- 
side the volunteers. 

All necessary materials and 
equipment was mobilized. This 
meant everything: rolling stock, 
trucks, bulldozers, horse and 
donkey-drawn carts, pedicabs, 
timber, jute and hemp bags, 
straw PR owed diving equipment, 
picks and shovels and a hundred 
other things. 


When I arrived in the city, 
over 300,000 civilians and sol- 
diers were locked in battle with 
the Sungari River to hold its 
restless waters in their natural 
bed. When I saw the water ac- 
tually higher than the streets 
on which I walked, I had an un- 
easy feeling. The city of Harbin 
has three levels—high, lower and 
lowest. People told me that 
these three levels used to be call- 
ed: “heaven,” “earth,” and 
“hell.” 

In pre-liberation days, the 
residents of “heaven” were the 
wealthy and high officers of the 
army and government, includ- 
ing wealthy foreign residents; 
the residents of “earth” were 
middle class foreigners mainly; 
and the poor Chinese masses 
were crowded into “hell.” To- 
day the Chinese people own 
their city and occupy every part 


of it. 
‘still live in 


Maky | peop 
“hell,” but the sie is no long- 


er what it used to be. Still, it 


was from the streets of this, the 


ge —. of the city, that 


—— could see that the 
waters of the river 
which were 

street Sees 


ogg 


than the — 


The people on every level of 
the city understood the full 
meaning of that; they knew that 
if the river won the battle, they 
together with their new homes 
and new factories, new parks 
and schools and universities (the 
city now has 20,000 students in 
institutions of higher learning), 
their new streets and their hard- 
won achievements would be 


wiped out. 
* 


I WAS TAKEN by boat to 
view the shores from the river. 
Some of the islands were com- 
pletely covered by. water, only 
the tops of roofs could be seen. 
We passed the new cement 
plant near the river., All around 
it the Jand was inundated, but 
it was clear that the plant was 
working; dykes were built 
around the plant and the work- 
ers carried on day and night. 

New China needed cement 
very badly for new homes, fac- 
tories, hydro-electric dams and 
reservoirs to put an end to flood 
menaces for all time—the work- 
ers realized that and they went 
on working regardless of dan- 
ger. We passed places on the 
river where many people were 
spreading out along the banks 
long stretches of timber rafts in- 
tended to break the force of 
waves in the event of a storm. 
Such waves had already endan- 
gered the dykes during a storm. 


Many things must be done 
simultaneously to stop a flood. 
Hundreds of Ain hi 3 of cubic 
‘meters of earth must be laid 
on the dykes and made secure 
and tight so the waters would 
not seep or break through. Back 
in the hills bulldozers were 
plowing up the earth. Thou- 
sands of people were loadin 
the earth into straw baskets i | 
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passing the baskets from one to 
another and then pouring the 
earth into freight cars, pedicab 
and carts, From every direction 
the earth was moving to the 
dykes. The freight cars were 
moving on hastily laid tracks, 


The earth was packed in jute 
or hemp bags and strong backs 
were carrying the bags to the 
dykes where they were careful- 
ly laid out higher and higher. 
Loose earth was brought along 
rails laid on the dykes and pour- 
ed out behind the wall of bags. 
Thousands more were spreading 
the earth and tamping it tight 
with heavy timbers raised and 
dropped by hands with rythmic 
motion accompanied by chants. 
Thus 400,000 cubic meters of 
earth was dug up and transport- 
ed to the dykes. 

Women -proudly worked 
alongside the men. They were 
not supposed to do any heavy 
work, but they demanded to do 
their. share. Other women were 
washing the muddy clothes of 
the flood fighters. Others were 
cooking meals or delivering 
drinking water. The women con- 
stituted about 25 percent of the 
total force of volunteers. 


AS THE WORK was going 
on, loud speakers were announc- 
ing names. They were the names 
of “model flood fighters” and 
heroes. It was easy to see that 
there were many who justly ‘de- 
served such honor. The list was 
long and their deeds were in- 
spiring. 

For example there were those 
who became heroes during a 
stormy night when the waves 
were beating against the dykes 
and several serious leaks devel- 
oped. A section of the dykes 


was menaced and quick action 


was necessary. Several Commu- 


nists plunged into the cold wa- 
ters of the river to locate the 
leaks. When they located. the 
leaks, they pressed their bodies 
against the cracks in the dykes 
and thus stopped the waves 
from spreading the damage un- 
til others arrived and repaired 
the dykes. 

The loud - speaker made 
known their names and _ their 
heroism in the service of the 
people and city. There were 
many non-Communists who dur- 
ing the long days and nights per- 
formed other deeds of heroism. 


“Many of them were rewarded 


with immediate admittance as 
members. of the party. The loud- 
speaker read off the long list of 
names and then broadcast fa- 
miliar tunes of Chinese opera. 


Many flood fighters joined the 
singing of familiar songs. I 
I thought of George Meany, 
President of the AFL-CIO, who 
often repeats the siander about 
slave la in China. FE won- 
dered if George Meany stood 
on those dykes where I stood, 
and saw what I saw, whether he 
would still repeat those slan- 
ders. 

In former days whenever a 
flood menace struck anywhere, 
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the local officials ran for safety 
and the federal government 
abandoned the people to their 
own horrible fate, or federal of- 
ficials used the disaster for di- 
verting materials to line their 
own pockets with graft. ‘This 
time, however, the people 
could easily see the full cooper- 
ation between the local and fed- 
eral governments. The need for 
all kinds of materials and equip- 
ment was enormous. Over 1,000 
freight cars and trucks, more 
than a million jute and hemp 
bags, over 120,000 meters of 
electric wire, over 100,000 logs 
and much of other materials and 
equipment was urgently needed 


_in order to stop the waters. The 


local government. alone could 
not cope with such needs. The 
Peoples Government of China 
therefore rushed 600,000 jute 
bags and 700,000 hemp bags 
and many other things. 

It was this new spirit of mu- 
tual aid, cooperation and vast 
organization of the people's ef- 
fort that called forth the enthu- 
siasm, courage and self-sacrifice, 
This is what brought out an 
average of 60,000 volunteer 
workers a day, and On critical 
days as many as 120,000 volun- 
teers, In this spirit the men, 
women and children of Harbin 
worked, sweated and fought 
twenty-five days and _ nights. 
They defeated the mighty rest- 
less waters of the Sungari Riv- 
er that threatened them with de- 
struction and death. They sav- 
ed their city. And now they can 
work and play and study and 
build and live on to see still bet- 
ter days. 


POET 


(Continued from Page 9) 
God defend the right.” 


Loans are given to them, to 
satisfy their new needs; te 
land is stolen: 

“We lend on all your harvest, 

take our cent per cent. . . 

The land becomes the 
lawful possession of the new- 
comers, who assert: 


“These lands are ours by 
Charter. If you doubt it 
bring 

Your case before the Courts, 
which will expound the 
thing.” 

The le are uprooted, their 
customs decried, the ways of 
the tribe replaced by those of 
a ‘higher civilization.” 


It might also be a descr iption 
of Kenya today! Of the jar- 
gon surrounding the British Em- 
pire, Blunt wrote: 


“Their poets who write big of 
the White Man’s Burden. 
Trash! 

The White Man’s Burden, Lord, 
is the burden of his cash. 


At the time of the corona- 
tion of George V (1911) Blunt 
made his protest against the 
false jingo patriotism and mili- 
tary - mindedness ‘of England, 
with his Coronation Ode. 

* 

HE FORESAW an alterna- 
tive to imperialism, and in con- 
clusion to his poem ‘The Wind 
and the Whirlwind,’ he said: 


“Thy Empire shall be parted, 
and thy kingdom. 
At thy own doors a kingdom | 


shall arise 
Where freedom shall be preach 
t 
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Mantle, Rested Pitching, Punch Seen Too Much 
For Embattled Foes; Maglie Could Be Key 


By LESTER RODNEY 


ITS THE YANKS this time, it says here. Agaiiist either their old Series foe the 
Brooklyn Dodgers or the brand new opposition of the Milwaukee Braves. The Stadium- 
ites have a lot going for them this time. Consider. Last year the Dodgers nosed them 


out in seven games. Last year 
Mickey Mantle was hobbled 
and all but useless with a leg in- 
jury and Roy Campanella was a 
hard-hitting, Most Valuable 
Player catcher. This year Mickey 
Mantle is a super-slugger who 
has hit more home runs than any 
Yankee except Babe Ruth and 
this year Campanella is sharply 
reduced in efficiency due to 
banged-up fingers. 

And Johnny Podres, who won 
two spectacular victories over 
the Yanks last fall, is now wear- 
ing Navy blues. Add to the fact 
that the Yanks clinched the pen- 
nant in plenty of time to rest 
their tired regulars and coast 
toward the Series without pres- 
sure while carefully alignin 
their pitching. The Dodgers a 
Braves grappled all the way to 
_ the wire, using their best pitch- 
ing hard and often. 


This advantage. will be all the 
more marked should the two 
contenders ‘wind up the season 
in a tie and go into a two out 
of three playoff which could 
catapult them dog-tired and with 
pitching used up right into the 
Series against a rested foe. 

All in all, the logic says the 
Yanks figure to win it. So we 
will predict, in six games. But 
Brooklyn or Milwaukee fans can 
take heart. We can be so wrong. 

* 

MICKEY MANTLE, 1956 
model, is the kind of ballplayer 
who can turn a Series upside 
down and inside out with a 
few long biasts, just as Babe 
Ruth once did. His home run 

tential is even greater in Eb- 

ts Field than in the Stadium. 

Remember the grand slam to the 
opposite field he crashed deep into 
the upper left field stands batting 
lefthanded against relief pitcher 
Russ Meyer in ’58? 

On the the other hand-if it is 


Brooklyn—there should be no un- 
hard bitten | 


Dodger regulars who have, outside 


derestimating the 


of pitching made up the greatest 


ain't quite what they used to be 
and had to scratch hard ‘this trip, 
but old ccenpetitors like Robinson, 
Reese and company could fool! 
everybody by rousing themselves 


for a glorious farewell. : 


I remember in the wild jubilation 


of the Brooklyn dressing room’ 


after the final game of last year’s 
Series, someone asking Robinson 


if he was thinking of retiring and 
. the way he said “You know, Id 
like to play on one more winner to: 
beat the Yanks again and show it: 
was no —. 

IF IFS MILWAUKEE, the 
Braves will have the psychological 
support of the entire West as they’ 
open in their own frenzied back. 
yard. While a team without much 
down the line hitting power, in| 
“Most Valuable” Hank Aaron and 
explosive Ed Mathews they pose a 
_ powerful young one-two threat,’ 
and big Joe Adock could do a [ot! 
of damage to Yankee pitching if| 


| 


|above. If not needed for long re- 


Spot Duty 


4 


his bouncing back for a second 
start. 


This is a formidadle pair . but 


' then there is a steep drop. You 


+ have to put question marks next to 
_ the names of Craig, and Erskine. 
_ Alston is not likely to gamble on 
_ the strong stuff of rookie Don Dry- 


sdale, nor on southpaw Sand 
Koufax in a World Series. A fair 
guess would be Clem Labine as a 


F;” third game starter, with Bessent 


and Roebuck doing the bullpen 
work in the opening pair, and Craig 
in the fourt. 

The Dodgers, with the great 
showing of Maglie, and a stronger 
bullpen than the Yanks, may sur- 
prisingly enough rate a pitchin 


.. edge over the Stengeleers. A rest 
“4 Bessent could be a decisive factor. 


TOMMY BYRNE, veteran 
Yankee southpaw who played 
a key role in last year’s World 
Series, may get a surprise Sta- 
dium start against the Dodgers— 
or the Braves. If not, he will 
be number one left-handed re- 
liever. Tommy is “only” 36, and 
look what 39 year old Sal Maglie 
did this week! 
scandalous, 


itching something 


\ sat what the Yanks figure to 
| face. 


If the Braves, the classy, battle 
tested Warren Spahn, a southpaw 
who knows what it’s all about and 


time, 
Whitey Ford in the openin 

Bob Buhl, fireballing ri 
ed who made a special 
the Dodgers, would pitch the sec- 
ond game at Milwaukee, very like- 
ly against the Yanks’ sidearming 


ame. 


Bob Grim, who came fast in the: 


last week's to push past Turley, 
Larsen, Kucks and Sturdivant 
effectiveness. 

Back at the Stadium, it would 
be Lou Burdette against any of 
many Yankee—our guess would be 
the veteran Tommy Byrne in a 
surprise start, though it could be 
any of the four righthanders named 


Gea Chale: oben boon Golan 
ene Ww n doin 
effective bul work in the 
stretch, would undoubtedly start 
the fourth game. 
Crone figure to do heavy relief 
duty, backed by Murff. It is a 
good World Series pitching staff. 
| + | 


FOR THE DODGERS, it. will 
be Don Newcomb, : 


Ezra Benson 


who kept Milwaukee in the fight in’ 
the closing stretch as he went over | 
team in N. L. history without ques- the 20 games mark for the 7th 
tion these past years. It is true they | 


would undoubtedly _ face 


and-| 


ty of beating 


Johnson and} 


He looked like a righthanded Joe 
Page for a crucial month of the 
pennant race as he hurled 38 in- 


rested Yanks, with the mighty 
Mickey finally full blown, backed 
by the magnificent solid Berra, the 
late booming Skowron, McDougald 
and so many good solid ballplayers, | 
Bauer, Howard, Slaughter, Martin, 
Carey, Collins, and of whom can. 
hurt you. They have punch, depths| 
and tradition—and oh, that Mantle. 
But they are far from a super 
team. They played a weaker league 
than did the Dodger and Barves. | 
You certainly cannot rule out the 
pitching of the Milwaukee club in 
a World Series. And for sure you 
can’t rule out the World Champions | 
taking a deep breath and in the 
words of Robinson showing that 
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BILL BRUT centerfielder shown scoring 


first direct comparison of his speed with that of the A.L.’s swiftest 
—Mickey Mantle (who is also the longest hitter!) | 


Could Be Last Season 
For 3 Fame Candidates 


This could be the last time around for some of base- 
ball’s brightest stars, including the strikeout king of the 
modern era and the last authentic .400 hitter. Former fire- 


'baller Bob Feller, now 87 and a é 
non-winner this year may be|“old 37” because football took 


through. He rang up strikeout andj plenty out of his legs before he 


— 


last year was “no accident.” 
It could be, but the Yanks look 
like the surer thing this trip. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of 22 supporters; in a third 
county, he was losing 13 of 33 
interviewed, 

The GOP will lose Iowa if the 
vote for Eisenhower on Nov. 6 
declines by 25 percent under 
1952. But Lubell reports that of 
114 former supporters of Ike in 
four lowa counties, one-third said 
they are going Democratic. 

Farmers recall Ike's promise 
at the national plowing contest 
at Kasson, Minn., in 1952 that 
he favored 100 percent parity 
and are burnt up at his betrayal 
of his promise. A 32-year-old 
Minnesota farmer who voted for 
Ike in 1952 told Lubell: “I'm not 
lettting Eisenhower lie to me 


low-hit records over a span of 21jturned to pro baseball, has been 
years. Ted Williams, whose .406 considering retirement for at least 
in 1941 was the last of its kind,|three seasons. The game is tough 
may quit the Red Sox if he canjon him now—the decision to quit 
afford it. even tougher. Chances are he will. 


There are some like Jackie Rob-| _The boom fell on Rosen recent! 


inson of the Dodgers, Al Rosen of}when general manager Han 

the Indians, George Kell of Balti-/Greenberg of the Indians said Al 
more and Bobby Shantz of the|probably was through in Cleve- 
Athletics who may call it quits.jland. The one-time MVP winner 
And there are certain to be others/|later indicated he might call it quits 


who'll fall victim to the front-office|if he couldn't stay with the In- 


axe in the manner of ex-Yankee dians. 
Phil Rizzuto. Shantz has been having troubles 


Latest (and least expected) pos- since late 1952 when an injury cut 
sibility in the retirement derby was|him down at his peak and he is 
Roy Campanella of the Dodgers,|likely to be sold or retired. Kell 


three-time winner of the league’s| has hinted as the next Bal- 
Most Valuable Player award. timore manager with Paul Rich- 


Campy is only 34 but he has ards concentrating on the front of- 


been catching as a pro for nearl fice. 
20 years his gnarled we Among others nearing the end of 


show it. His average has dropped|the major league trail are Jim Kon- 
around .215 again and the front-|stamty and Hank Sauer of the Car- 
office is said to be discouraged Pafko of the Braves, 


And 
about his future, though Campy| Bob Kennedy of the Tigers, Eddie 
isn’t. Robinson of the Athletics, Hoot 


aagin. I stood 60 feet from him : 
an aoe promise not 75 
.Or ut t parity.” 
Lubell’s seal dabei in both 
urban and rural areas led’ him 
to the conclusion, however, that 
Eisenhower's identification 


, Evers of Baltimore and Frank 
Robinson, who calls himself an Beumbiolér of the Phillies. 
Adlai addressed the crowds. W. 


Age doesn't always figure for 
H. Lawrence, writing in the |some of the graybeards actually are 
Times Sept. 24 said their survey 


riding the high road. 

showed that 10.6 percent of 
those who said they voted for 
Ike in 1952 now say they will 
shift in November to support of 
Adlai. Another 13.4 percent who 
said they voted for Ike four years 

* ago now say they are undecided. 
half the undecided go for 


he’s “on.” Logan and Bruton are 
far from automatic outs. But over- 
all it will be Brave to do 
to win its third straight World's 


Series. m i cic 
R out a life and death -|the astounding, comebcaking, 
would mess up the Nt 'hit Sal in the frst game to fasure 


; off 
7 
7 ‘ 4 _ “ ‘ 
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vote of 17 percent. 


ooklyn pitcher since Hall. of 
| Lawrence found “a handful” | ye 


: 
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’ (Continued from Page 1) 
dance the Virginia Reel.” He 
only hoped she was not doin 
that on your tax-money, whic 
requires you to work 10 days 
of each month to keep in good 
standing with the Treasury De- 
partment. 


His lieutenants passed out 
leaflets, well and expensively 
— in Washington, D.C., 

t carried the doctrine of “For 
America,” the latest adjunct of 
- the fascist-minded of the world. 
Adherence to the United Na- 
tions constitutes the death of 
Qur nation’s sovereign rights. 
“For America tolerates no sur- 
render of American Independ- 
ence: stands for Constitutional 
States Rights ;and Individual 
Liberty.” - 


THESE are the national spon- 
sors, Waller revealed, of the 
White Citizens Councils. 

That ample moneys are avail- 
able for the Councils is obvious, 
leading citizens in Louisville de- 

clared. 

- One would therefore be in 
error to assume that the kluxist 
. organization is headed by back- 
woods politicians: and one must 
remember too that Mayor Clark, 
of Clay, does not put all his 
moncy into the collection every 
Sunday at services. He is reck- 
oned a millionaire. 

To. get those racist petitions 
 gigned at Henderson, required 
some doing. Men and women 
went around with petitions for 
days: leaflets were distributed 
by the thousands. What hap- 

at Henderson is happen- 

g elsewhere in this state, and 
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most likely, others, like Tennes- . 


see, where schools have acquir- 
ed some degree of desegrega- 
tion. 

I would like to report that 
workingmen in these communi- 
ties are immune to this brand 
of propaganda and to this or- 
ganization. | cannot. 

One of the most rabid racists 
I spoke to is an officer in a West 
Kentucky union local. He was 
described by a knowing source 
as a diligent union man who has 
shown his mettle in conflicts 
with the emplovers. But the 
cancer of racism is eating him. 

Several such men were on 
hand at the Henderson court- 
house meeting, applauding Wal- 
ler enthusiastically. It is a fact 
and it must be reckoned with 
by all unionists who abhorred 
the Arvan-supremacy doctrines 
of the Third Reich. How many 
such. trade-unionists there are 
here, I cannot say; I can only 
report my own Sadings. 


IT IS PAINFULLY clear to 
me that an enercetic and imme- 
diate campaign of education is 
the order of the day: the fed- 
eral government should be in- 
d , by popular pressure, to 
begin one. 

It is necessary to bring to 
the Southerners I met the scien- 
tific truths concerning the races. 


Children must be taught in 
the schools—I ascertained that 
it is not done—the facts proving 
that all races have equal men- 
tal capacity. 

I am no authority on trade- 
unions, but I would ask how 
much education of this sort do 
they attempt? Or, to head into 
the question another way, how 


much time and money is ex- 
; to teach the Southern 


* 


an- » quet, under 
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White Citizens. Councils made 
among their union members. 
* 


THERE is no question in my 
mind, after my visits to —a. 
that certain members of the 
UMW share the guilt and help- 
ed drive the Negro students 
from their desks. 

I have reason to believe that 
most of the miners are innocent: 
but I found they made no con- 
certed or conscious effort to 
teach their racist co-workers the 
facts of life. 

This is an obligation the fore- 
most leaders of labor must as- 
sume, I submit. They should in- 
stitute such a campaign from 
national headquarters. The dem- 
ocratic - minded workers here 
are on the spot and the rabid 
racists, those who have a finan- 
cial interest in maintaining medi- 
eval prejudiges, hold the whip 
of life or death over them. 

It was good.that the UMW 
issued the forthright statement 
it did. But do its press organs 
consistently carry the truth about 
racism? I] suspect not, from the 
realities I saw here. 

* 

THIS brings to mind my ex- 
perience when I visited the fac- 
ulty of Birmingham-Southern 
University in Alabama and 
spoke to three’ professors who 
taught anthropology. 

I asked them about their at- 
titude toward the Negro. Each 
hemmed and hawed and finally, 


one, their spokesman, said he 
was reared on a big plantation | 
in South Carolina and knows | 
for certain that the Negroes are | 
inferior. 

I asked if he had read the 
findings of Columbia’s renown- 
ed anthropologist, the late Dr. 
Franz Boaz. The three said in 
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Foster Changes His _ 


Vote to No 

William Z. Foster, national 
chairman of the Communist 
Party, who voted a qualified 
“Yes” for the recently adopted 
draft resolution of the national 
committee, has changed his vote 
to “No.” 

The change was recorded in 
a letter received and noted by 
the national committee Monday, 
Sept. 24. 

The corrected vote now stands: 
12 for the resolution, and Foster 
against the resolution. Benjamin 
J. Davis Jr., had voted a quali- 
fied “Yes.” 

The other 11 are Eugene Den- 
nis, John Gates, Fred Fine, 
James E. Jackson, Sidney Stein, 
Martha Stone, William Schneid- 
erman, Claude Lightfoot, Carl 
Winter, Edward Strong and 
Jack Stachel. 

Foster will set forth is posi- 
tion in an article in the October 
issue of “Political Affairs,” Marx- 
ist theoretical monthly. 


Packinghouse 
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Excerpts From CP Resolution 


Mistakes in Electoral Tactics 


The Party’s previous electoral| 
tactics contributed heavily to its 
isolation from the trade union 
movement and the broad masses 
of peace-loving and democratic- 
minded Americans. The support 
which the Party gave to the for- 
mation of the Progressive Party, 
for which no serious base existed 
in the trade union movement, was 
one of the most harmful sectarian 
mistakes of the past period. It 


flowed from and was conditioned 
by the sectarian estimates and pol- 
icies which characterized the work 
of the Party in all other fields. The 
tenacious hold of sectarianism in 
our electoral policy was further 
demonstrated in the Party's con- 
tinued support to the Progressive 
Party even after the 1948 elections 
had clearly shown that its forma- 
tion had been a mistake and that it 
had no substantial mass following, 


Main Reason for Isolation—Left Sectarian 


The most important mistakes 
made in the period under review 
were letft-sectarian in character. 
These left - sectarian mistakes. 
are the main reason for the unprete-| 
dented degree to which it was pos- 
sible for Big Business and its po- 
litical representatives to isolate 
the Party. | 

To end its isolation and expand, 
its mass work the main task of the 
Party today is to overcome com-! 


pletely the influence of left-secta- 
rian estimates, policies and tactics 
in all fields of -work. 

In the process of carrying out 
the main task, the Party must con- 
tinue to maintain its vigilance 
against right opportunist tend- 
encies, combatting them at all 
times. This is especially necessary 
in view of the extremely sharp 
turn which the Party is now making 
in many of its basic policies. 


Roots of Party Errors 


( Continued from Page 2) 
the union shortly before the strike. 
He is now a member of the strike 
committee and of the bargaining 
committee. This is representative 
of the new unity found in the Chi-| 
cago Swift local. The local is more} 
united today than it has been in 


many years. 
Sidney oJhnson, president of the’ 


i\Chicago Swift local, stated that 


the strike has taken place because,’ 
“firstly there has been an increase 
in labor unity. Not only because 
of the merger between the UPWA 
and the Amalgamated but also be- 
cause of the cooperation of the 
Teamsters Union and the Stock- 
handlers prior to the strike as wel! 


one voice that they never heard 
of the man. This seemed in- 
credible. When I left them I 
hastened to the college library 
and discovered Boaz’ books on 
the shelves. On the inside back 
cover where the names are writ- 
ten of those to whom books are 
issued, I found the signatures 
of each of these professors. 
They dared not admit they 
had read the books of the man 
who scientifically proved all 


races are equal. For gentlemen 
like Waller and Clark and East- | 
land are the trustees, and their | 
employers. 

Translate that into the terms 
of Clay and Sturgis and Hen- 
derson and you can understand 
why the initiative for truth must 
come from north of the Mason- | 
Dixon line. 


Alan Max 


( Continued from Page 2) 
to bring pressure upon the 
Democratic candidates. This is | 
probably true, too, of those on | 
the Left who may support Eis- 
enhower (I have in mind here 
the report that Harry Bridges has 
enrolled in the Republican Party). 
Therefore, while there are some 
differences among the Left, that 
since there is general unity on 
the major issues the possibility 
exists for finding forms of com- 
mon action among EVERY- 
BODY on the Left at least to 
bring the issues to the fore be- 
tween now and Election Day. 


i 


To Forer, Rein 


A TESTIMONIAL banguet for 
attorneys Joseph Forer and David 
Rein, of Washington, D.C., will 
be held at 6 p.m, Thursday, Oct. 
11, at the Hotel Belmont Plaza, 
Lexington Ave. and 49 St., New 
p04 City, it was announced to- 

ay. 

Among the’ guest speakers. will 
be the Rev. Kenneth Ripley Forbes, 
Dr. Cor‘iss Lamont and Prof, 
Louise Pettibone Smith. 

Occasion for the testimonial ban- 
auspices of the Ameri- 


for Protection . of 


laws. These forces have always 


‘as now. Secondly because the new, 
and different strategy of picking 
out the Swift company as a target 
i while the other packers produce. 
This together with the expected ef- 
fectiveness of our “Dont Buy 
| Swift's” campaign that will open 
‘shortly will help to win the strike 
and lastly because of the support 
‘that we are receiving from the 
other packinghouse workers and 
‘the community in general.” 

| In the course of the strike there 
are evidenced the beginning of 
greater unity between Negro and 
white workers. In the Chicago area 
the Negro workers, who constitute 
the overwhelming majority of the 
packinghouse workers, are confi- 
dent that this strike will see greater 
white participation on the picket 
lines than has been the case in the 
past. 


Steel Meet 


( Continued from Page 2) 


are the same forces which have 
been in the forefront of opposition 
to unionization and advocacy of the 
anti-labor so-called ‘right-to-work 


paraded their anti-labor activities 
behind the cloak of racism and 


bigotry.” 
This was obviously an allusion 


to White Citizens Council move- 
ment in the South some of whose 
agents tried to develop secession 
from the steel union, 

* 

THE civil liberties section of the 
statement adopted is less vigorous 
than the stand taken in former con- 
vention, perhaps because the union 
notes the abatement of the Mc- 
Carthyite menace, But the resolu- 
tion calls for continued striggles 
against assaults upon democracy 
and pledges to defend the mem- 
bers against “security” firings. 

The convention's foreign policy 
resolution differed little from the 
stand of the AFL-CIO convention 
of last December. 


attorneys Forer and Rein before 
the United States Supreme 


The roots of these errors are not 
to be found in the events of the’ 
past ten years alone. : 

The Marxist movement in our 
country has suffered historically, 
from dogmatic application of 
Marxist theory to the American! 
scene. The Communist Party in- 
herited these weaknesses. Insuffi-| 
cient development of the independ- 
ent theoretical work of our Party 
over the past decades has contribut- 
ed towards our doctrinaire accept- 
ance and mechanical application of 
many theoretical propositions. | 

Our Party has also suffered from’ 


an oversimplified approach to and 
an uncritical acceptance of many 
views of Marxists and Marxist par- 
ties in other countries. 
Doctrinaire forms of party or- 
ganization, bureaucratic methods 
of leadership, failure to develop 
inner party democracy and a fre- 


‘quent intolerant attitude to the 


people we worked with have been 
in large measure responsible for 
our inability to correct mistakes in 
time as well as for much of our sec- 
tarianism. All these factors are in- 
terrelated; each helped to reinforce 
the other. 


Marxist Theories—Valid and Obsolete 


The principles of scientific so-| 
cialism were first put forward by 


theories which, while valid in a 
past period, may have become out- 
dated and rendered obsolete by 


'Marx and Engels. They were fur- 


ther developed in the imperialist 


era Py Lenin. They were later en- 
riched by contemporary Marxists 
in many countries. Basing ourselves 
on these Marxist-Leninist princi- 


new historica! developments. For 
entirely new and unprecedented 
problems are emerging today 
which were never treated by Marx, 
Engels or Lenin. They arise from 
the new world situation and its 


'ples as interpreted by the Commu-| 


impact on all countries. 


jnist Party of our country, we| Already, in response to these 


must learn much better how to 
extract from the rich body of this. 
theory that which is universally|elements have been introduced in- 


valid, combining it with the spe-|to the body of Marxist theory by 


new developments, profoundly 
important and qualitatively new 


Court 
alf off 


cific experiences of the American} 


socialism in the United States. 
The Party must distinguish better | 
between the additions to Marxist’ 
theory made by Lenin which are 


valid for all countries and those inc 


specific aspects of Lenin’s writings 
which reflect exclusively certain 
unique features of the Russian rev-| 
olution or of Soviet society. | 

Likewise, the Communist Party 
will have to be bolder in re-ex- 
amining certain Marxist-Leninist 


Marxists of many countries. For 


‘working class in the struggle for! example, we as well as other Marx- 


ist parties have already discarded 
as obsolete Lenin’s thesis that war 
is inevitable under imperialism. 
We have long since rejected as 
rect Stalin’s thesis about the 
alleged law of inevitable violent 
proletarian revolution. Likewise, 
we are making important modifica- 
tions in the theory of the state, as 
evidenced in our advocacy of the 
peaceful, constitutional path to so- 
cialism, | 


Communists, the Soviet Union, and 


Fraternal 
The Party also viewed uncritically 


Criticism 


the historic role and vitality of the 


developments in the Soviet Union socialist system. 


and other socialist countries. It; 
mistakenly thought that any public 
criticism of the views or policies 
of the Marxist parties of these 
countries would weaken the bonds 
of international working class soli- 
darity or bring comfort to the ene-| 
mies of peace and socialism. 

The incorrectness of ‘this view, 
was highlighted by the biesigee 
in Khrushchev’s special report to 
the 20th Congress of the CPSU. 
Because it held this view, the Com- 
munist Party of our country was 


entirely unprepared for and deeply, 


shocked by the admissions of 


crimes, violations of socialist jus- 
tice, mistreatment of certain na- 
tional minorities, and the basis for 
the rupture of relations with Yugo-; 
slavia~all at variance with the 


' 
: 
' 


truly liberating character of social- 


ee lh « Bape on 
ese . 


the appearance of. 


Char | Rowoldt, Walker 
Law tion V 


and 


Socialism is strengthened, not 
weakened, by the fraternal and 


constructive criticism of Marxists 
of many lands. Such criticism has 
nothing in common with those who 
deprecate the epic achievements 
of the USSR, People’s China and 
the other socialist countries or 
those who seek to engender hos- 
tility to socialism at home and 
abroad, : 

Our previous mistake on_ this 
— played into the hands of 

1e enemies of peace. 

Our attitude was used to refur- 
bish the slanderous calumny which 
has been used historically against 
all radical movements in our coun- 
try—the lie that the Communist 
Party is “the agent of a foreign 
power.” 

This despicable charge is a lie 
cut from the whole. cloth. We are 
American Communists, patriots, 
Our allegiance is to our own coun- 
try, the United States, In repre-— 
senting and advancing the funda- 
mental welfare of the working class 

our } * 


GREEN VEGETABLES HIGH 
IN VITAMIN-A VALUE 


The way green vegetables are 
cooked may make a big differ- 
_ ence in how much the family en- 
joys them. 

Panning is a quick steaming 
method that works well with a 
number of green vegetables. It 
not only saves time in cooking 
but it’s thrifty of color, flavor 
and nutritive value as well. 

To prepare vegetables for pan- 
ning: Cabbage . . . shred with 
sharp knife. Kale .. . strip 
leaves from coarse  midribs. 
Spinach . . . trim off roots and 
heavy stems. Okra... slice 
lengthwise. 

To cook: Heat one tablespoon 
of butter, margarine, meat drip- 
pings or oil in a heavy fry pan. 
Add the vegetable and put on a 
tight cover to hold in the steam. 
Cook over low heat until the 
vegetabie is just tender, stirring 
occasionally to prevent sticking. 
Season. with salt and pepper be- 
fore serving. 

For extra favor: Bits of crum- 
bled cooked crisp bacon or salt 
pork, or a little leftover ham 
make a nice addition to the veg- 
etables panned with pork drip- 
pings. Finaly chopped onion or 


onion juice with any of these 


green vegetables is good. 
EGGPLANT PARMESAN 


One large eggplant, three 
eggs, beaten, one cup dried 


‘LABOR MUST 


(Continued from Page 3) 


aaa question is to run away 
rom it.” Repeatedly before, dur- 
ing and after the merger con- 
vention, Meany assured doubt- 
ers and skeptics that he stands 
for vigorous action by labor on 
the anti - discrimination front. 
Only last month he announced 
at Unity’ House the executive 
council plans for a national trade 
union conference on the prob- 
_ Jems of discrimination to be held 
in Washington next January. Is 
the letter to Tillman Lodge to 
be a guide for that conference? 


There are two ways of looking 
at the AFL-CIO’s admission of 
the Brotherhood of Firemen and 


Enginemen. The union still 
clings to a “Caucasian” clause 
in its constitution barring Ne- 
groes, and is currently fighting 
several court cases involving en- 
forcement of this racist clause. 
One way is to tell the Brother- 
hood it can get in when it elim- 
inated the bar; the other way is 
to take it in and work to civilize 
the union within a limited peri- 
od while it is inside the AFL- 
CIO} Meany when questioned 
about it at Unity House, said 
the executive council's position 
is based on the second course. 
But what are we to expect now 
in the light of the attitude indi- 
cated by Meany in his letter to 
Tillman Lodge? How slow will 
be the integration of the B. of 
L.F.E.? 

Just about the time the Till- 
man Lodge has been circulating 
a photostat of Meany’s letter to 
the satisfaction of the racists, 
the convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists 
meeting in San Francisco, was 
whipped into line by that un- 
ion’s officialdom for a stand on 
civil rights that differs from ‘the 
_ position taken at conventions of 
every other union in the coun- 
try. The union, trying to evade 
a position, declared itself in gen- 
eral against discrimination and 
for equal opportunities for all, 
-but concluded: 
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bread crumbs, % cup olive or 
salad oil,-% cup grated Parme- 
san, 2 teaspoons dried oregano, 
% |b. sliced Mozzarella cheese, 
3 8-ounce cans tomato sauce. 

Start heating oven to moderate 
heat. Pare eggplant and cut in- 
to % inch slices. Dip each slice 
first into eggs, then into crumbs. 
Saute in hot oil in skillet until 
golden brown on both sides. 

In a 2-quart casserole, place 
layer of eggplant. Top with some 
Parmesan, Oregano, and Mozza- 
rella. Cover well with some of 
tomato sauce. Repeat until all 
of eggplant is used, topping last 
layer of sauce with Mozzarella. 
Bake uncovered about 4% hour 
or until bubbly and cheese is 
melted. Yield: 6 servings. 
BETTINA BEETS 

One-fourth cup butter or sub- 
stitute, 3 tablespoons minced on- 
ions, 2 tablespoons diced celery, 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley, 
2 cups cubed beets, % teaspoon 
pepper, 44 cup boiling water. 

Heat the butter in a frying 
pan. Add and let simmer for five 
minutes the onions and celery. 
Pour in the seasonings and beets. 
Add water. Cook slowly four 
minutes. 

COUNTRY GARDEN DINNER 

Two cups sliced raw potatoes, 
1 cup diced celery, 1 cup sliced 
carrots, 1 pound ground beef, 
42 cup chopped onion, 4% cup sil- 
ena green pepper, | cup stew- 
ed tomatoes, | teaspoon salt, 4 


of trade union principles with- 
out becoming involved im any of 
the current controversy regard- 
ing the integration decision.” 

What does that mean, espe- 
cially at a moment when Negro 
children seek to-go to school 
through a gauntlet of howling 
mobsters or have not been per- 
mitted to enter by local legal 
authorities? It means the same 
kind of “non-involvment” that a 
policeman shows when he turns 
away while someone socks you 
on th heead and robs you. That 
is not the spirit of “trade union 
principles.” That is not what 
Americans and the Negro peo- 
ple in particular expect from a 
union of 900,000 members—and 
a union that is watched with spe- 
cial attention, because it remov- 
ed its “Caucasian” ritual barring 
Negroes in 1947. 

Do the IAM leaders think they 
can get away in 1956, with just 
cs the rights of Negroes to 
a privilege of eee members of 
their union? Almost every union 
in the country including many 
of the most conservative, realize 
they have a greater obligation in 
this struggle. 

Having said the above, we 
should also note that theré is an- 
other side to the picture in the 
AFL-CIO which only empha- 
sizes the point we have often 
stressed, that there is widenin 
differentiation among unions m~ 
their leaders, on many issues. 

The United Aute ile Work- 
ers and its leaders are not duck- 
“s the issue. That union donat- 

heavily to the NAACP 
is a member 


gcore a 


Hero Talks 


By DON WHEELDIN 


7 


of Two Wars | 


FORMER U. S. Army Lieut. Leon A. Gilbert, who was dramatically saved from 


execution during the Korean War by outraged Americ 
siding in Los Angeles. Recently released from Army parole, 


eran is reunited with his wife, 
Kay, and two children, Tondelay 
mH Leon III. He is employed as 
a skiller worker in the fur and 
leather industry. 

Gilbert spoke without bitter- 
ness of his experiences in the 
army. But there were flashes of 
anger as he recalled “all of those 
teen-age kids suffering and dying 
in Korea without any rhyme or 
reason." 

A commissioned officer who 
was. decorated during World 


War II, Gilbert drew a sharp 


Owe ee 


tablespoons butter or substitute. 


Rub a 1%-quart casserole dish 
well with butter. Place the po- 
tatoes in the bottom. Sprinkle 
with % teaspoon salt and dot 
with butter. In skillet melt 2 
tablespoons butter. Add ground 
beef, stirring with a fork until 
the beef is broken into bits. 
Sprinkle with % teaspoon salt. 
Cook until red color disappears. 

Arrange beef over carrots in 


baking dish, leaving some of the 
butter in the skillet. Put onions 
and green peppers into skillet 
over medium per and simmer 
until onions are clear, stirring 
often. Arrange in layers. over 
meat. Pour tomatoes over all. 
Dot with butter. Cover and bake 
in a moderate oven about 30 
minutes. Uncover and bake 30 
minutes longer or until yar at 
can be easily pierced with a fork, 
Yield: 6 servings. 


oe ———— - 


NOT RUN FROM FIGHT 


top body. 

Almost all the unions of the 
former CIO take a similar stand. 
The ladies garment, hotel and 
other unions formerly AFL 
make no secret of their support 
of the NAACP. And the iate 
William Green, president of the 
AFL before Meany, was a mem- 
ber of the NAACP’s top board. 

Meany may be technically 
right that the CIO-AFL as such 
did not give funds to the 
NAACP, but didn't tell the 
whole storv. The top AFL-CIO 
council seldom gives money for 
any causes, but urges its affiliates 
to do so. 

The AFL in the past and now 
the AFL-CIO is associated with 
the NAACP along with other ol 
the major Negro organzations of 
the country in a leadership body 
that sponsored the Civil Rights 
Mobilization in Washington on 
two occasions. And only last 
May, A. Philip Randolph of the 
Sleeping Car Porters, addressing 
the convention of the ILGWU 
in Atlantic City, disclosed that a 
labor committee was formed to 
collect funds-for victims of the 
racists in the South with Meany 
chairman and David Dubinsky, 
treasurer, the ILGWU started 
the b all rolling with an initial 
$10,000. : : 

Meany of course, has accom- 

lished little .by his run-away 
Lotter to Tillman’ lodge. He ac- 
complished no more than have 
red-baited runaways. The racists 
use his letter for what is worth. 
But the White Council disrupters 
aren't kidded. They'll follow up 
with a long accounting on the 
AFL-CIO’s and Meany’s’ other 
associations with the “subversive” 
NAACP or persons prominent in 
the desegregation fight. 

But some of these recent signs 
of retreat in the labor move- 
ment should arousé many of us 
to think and act. The White 
Council movement has failed mis- 
erably to break away locals in 
the Soutli on-the issue of deseg- 
regation. But are these racists to 
by means of pres- 
a : asa red oh 


ap 


| ’ movement: into > 
a state of inaction on civil rights? 


distinction between that war 
and Korea. 

DURING WORLD WAR Il 
everybody in the service, espe- 
cially minorities, knew what 
they were figthing for,” he said. 
“No one had to tell me what a 


Hitler victory ‘would mean for 


Negroes after the way he treated 
the Jews and other groups. 

“But in Korea it was different. 
It seemed to me, as I read his- 
tory, that we intervened in a 
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Mrs. Leon Gilbert, who helped organize worldwide appeal 
which saved her husband's life, reads a letter from him during the 


campaign. 


civil war where the natives did 
not want us much in the same 
way Americans would have op- 


posed outside intervention in our 


own civil war.” , 
Gilbert gives the impression 

of kindliness and a genuine con- 

cern for the well-being of those 


around him. 
* 


HE TALKED as a person 
shocked and saddened by brutal- 
ities he had witnessed in South 
Korea without once rpferring to 
the fact that he, at’ the time 
stood in the shadow of a firing 
squad. 


“One thing I can never for- 
get, he said, “was watching 
rom my cell as eight Korean 
prisoners with spades slung 
across the shoulders were 
marched across a nearby field 
and ordered to dig. 


“I thought at first it was an 
ordinary work party until I saw 
the South Korean armed guards 
take up positions behind each 
prisoner and order him to his 
knees. Then at a signal the 
guards fired a single bullet into 
the back of each prisoner's head 
and kicked him over into the 
graves they had just dug.” 

The court-martial and subse- 
ye death. sentence handed 

ilbert in September, 1950, 
caused a storm of protest. He 
was charged under Article 75 of 
the military code with having 


“misbehaved in the face of the 


enemy. 
* 


CHURCH GROUPS, trade 
unions, Negro organizations and 
scores of veterans protested di- 
rectly to Presidet Truman. 


Gilbert was accused of “mis-. 


behavior,” according to news- 
paper reports, because he brand- 
ed as “suicide” a commanding 
officer's order for 12 men to re- 
capture a hill position in the face 


of 500 emplaced enemy troops. . . 


Medical testimony at the 


court-martial disclosed that Gil- 


bert had been under constant 
gunfire for 20 days and had no 


ood nor sleep for three days or . 


nights prior to the order. The 
report of Lieut. William W. 
Krause, army psychiatrist said: 


fering from a 


nervous 


offense, Lieut Cian wie. vot 


classified as anxiety reaction, 
acute, severe, which would pre- 
vent him from carrying out his 
duties as ordered.” 

The Negro ex-officer recalled 
how the army chaplain would 
visit him at the military death 
house in Japan and urge him to 
“make peace with God.” 

* 

“HE KEPT urging me,” Gil- 
bert said, “to stop fighting this 
thing and prepare to meet my 
maker who is a just God. And 
I kept thinking if that were true 
why was I in that predicament? 

“Finally I had to tell him 
not to come see me anymore be- 
cause I needed help here—not in 
the hereafter.” 

After the death sentence was 
commuted to 20 years hard la- 
bor by President Truman, Gil- 
bert was. transferred to Camp 
Cooke Disciplinary Barracks at 
Lompoc., Calif., where he re- 
mained from 1951 through 1954. 

While there, he enrolled in 
nearby Santa Maria Junior Col- 
lege earning an Associate of Arts 
degree in general education. He 
also learned a trade. 

“Despite what I've been - 
through,” Gilbert. said, “I saw 
how Americans of all racial and 
religious backgrounds rallied to 
my support when they learned 
the truth. I have high faith in 
the decency and fair play of m 
fellow citizens. They are wit 
you if you are right. 

“It is because of this that I 
look to the future to raise my 


_ family properly and share with 


others in "gaklogy a and re- 
sponsibilities of my country in a 
world of peace.” 
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Before Shakes (2) You Are There (2) 6:30 issue of its monthly magazine, Textile Labor, to the thesis 


Long 
Movie: Topper (5) 2. Fantasy—the| yoy Asked For It (7) 7 Saint Joan, Phoenix that the textile industry represents a “crisis for America.” 


of the ‘toppers’ With Cary a Inherit the Wind, National 
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Grant and Constance. Bennett | 
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we rson's China. Burma, India and Indian ys textile -wages, union organization, tions—a confidence that they surely 
erat roe. eacnoamnenced, Ocean—World War 11. Diary of Anne Frank, Cort will be found—is the first and big- 
Sieaonnd (9) 4:50 Ed Sullivan (2) 8 Take A Giant Step, Jan Hus Au- community problems, foreign im- ae A : % 
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os Raga oy 7 (13) 6:15 | alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 N. Y .Opera, City Center fers a program for averting the ganmzation of the textile workers, 
] Clock C Fn Science Ficton Theatre (11) 9:30)— coils | This, it points out, would enable 
x ool — Poor Soul, Reni $64,000’ Challenge (2) 10. Edward| SELSAM STATES NEW | pollock cites these reasons why| #85 t© ge up steadily and uni- 
Van Gleason III, Joe the Bar- eee vs. Vincent Price on JEFF SCHOOL AIMS the union feels a crisis exists: Hid oye os per be 
tender, other sketches (2)8 | what's My Line (2) 10:30. The sim of instruction at the| “Textile wages as a whole are PhOvet Wim respect 10 Ue omer 
Como Show (4) 8. Guest— y f | No real penalty would be paid 

ee North end Bill Hold Sunday News Special (2) 11 Jefferson School of Social Science|a full 25 percent below the aver-| ! - 
M P 7 7) 10: p os Movie: Moon and Sixpence (2) this fall is “to. interpret the full age paid in all American industry. | PY consumers, the union Claims, 
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| apt view here this week. the nation’s prosperity. rayon workers to the same level 
| would add enly 20 cents to the 


Movie: Woman in the Wind Football: Brown-Columbia WCBS 
Fg Seige! | Selsam, director of the Jefferson] “The desperate efforts of many, 
cost of a $20 dress. 


with Edward G. Robinson and| 1:30 
Joan Bennett (7) 10:30 Football: Army-VMI WRCA 1:45 | ade akon _ — — textile employers to prevent _ But organization can be brought 
- Take Your chances on these Jate| Baseball: Yankees - Boston WINS purpose; but we are critical of the; Wormers from organizing unions! about, the TWUA says, only by 


movies: 1:55 : 
| Dodgers-Pirates WMGM 1:55 extent to which much of our teach-| have mocked the Bill of Rights,’ repeal or drastic laws and the Con- 
> es ore Ghd Nee ta Opera: Verdi's La Traviata WNYC|i2% has tended toward abstract) scored the accepted tenets of de-|stitution to prevent illegal inter- 
generalizations which were nat) .oot human conduct and enlisted | ferenee with union organization. 


Alias Mr. Twilight (2) 11:15. gga 
rooted ncrete developments Essential to the achi t of 
Crime melo Football: Ilinois-California WABC!" the American scene. What ist Worst form of racial, national’ a of all aspects af this diiels. 


Jigsaw (4) 11:15. Mystery with! 2:20 ieee tk ei and religious bigotry. 
ee ‘ greater emphasis on re NgO TWUA conclues, political 
Jean Wallace, Franchot Tone Football: North Carolina - Okla tearhi g Marxist theory tn the eon- “The textile indisishey. ‘heal a we N eo alk 2 : a 


homa WOR 4 text of American life—and its in-|technologically modern, has large- 


es 
Juke Box Jury WCBS 7:05 at 
ow | Baseball: ‘Giants-Phillies WMCA| *er relations, | Solgar wi o ly neglected the essential arts of Classif ied Ads 
Library a educational films| 7:55 n ad deel teins cael |marketing, promotion and consum- 
research. Sales have lagged as: 


4)9 RADIO é 
Lae Ue acd Live (2) 10:30. Sunday, Sept. 30 “new emphases” in the Jefferson} - man-hour productivity has soared. SHARE APT. WANTED 
Dance drama—parable for lovers School's Fall Term program: (1)| Aj, Also, countless mills ha been! 
pa Invitation to Learning — William|much wider use of “helpful et ne eee pawns in the dicdcaanal nen ary r cape ee 


- Eye on New York (2) 11 a.m. Blake 3 peems WCBS 10:30 a.m.| Marxist books and lecturers” in game of fi ial manipulatien, |!» write as Werker. 


Camera Three—Studies Jonathan Baseball: Giants-Phillies WMCA| most courses, and (2) special -ef- die oa from owner to owner and 
uid 


Swift (2) 11:39 P os 
I D 1:30 forts to stimulate “fu tal dis- 
[ete take A foo Mdetinon Sq,|Yankees-Boston WINS 1:55 eussion and lively debate” by stu-/ opis Sst to the industry.| 
Garden Rodeo (2) Noon n Sq. Dodgers-Pirates WINS 1:55 dents on all questions. | “These ails as oi i ustry. 
Socialis pecial | Dodgers-Pirates WMGM 1:55 sheuld lead,” he said, “te far more'; a4 - “ work: 
4 od Party S Broadcast +r, Symphonette WRCA 9 rounded and vital teaching than MOTE have gore han in hand; insecur- 
“es ee Ee Sse Exeerpts from  season’s World! we have sometimes had.” ity has been poverty 's handmaiden. | — MOVING AND ) STORAGE a 
- er of Longshoremen} y4,,¢;— Festival broadcasts WCBS; Enrollment for more than 60 “Both government and industry SOVING. atenegs, tong Gistanes, pukuy 
& ss Dodgers-Pira! 2:30 ten-session evening courses in bo have failed to adopt an sensible) service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
ep 1] 135 (9) 1:55) wfeet the Press WRCA 6:35 social studies and the arts is now|#PPreach to the problem of for-| _‘) Uar* Sa 
Prof. (11) Jean Shepherd Show WOR 9:05 | under way at the Jefferson School, /@!8" ‘ports. . . There is a real’ PAINTING rote 
Football — Redskins-Steelers Sixth Avenue at 16 Street. Classes o2mger. that our ‘country will no JOB WELL DONS; painting cuptracter; 
(2) 2 MOVIES begin this week. longer have a textile industry ade- ag Bee. ows . aes 
quate to meet ~ needs of na-!, — 


Movie: Dangerous — 1936 movie War and Peace. Capi 
, , Capitol Fidelity Radie Phonographe 
__ with Bette Davis (5) 3 ___}Moby Dick, Sutton, Criterion FETE S ATURD AY tonal Getenee. . | See 


Attack, Mayfair OFFER ANSWERS 
! | Vector Laboratories 


|'Bus Stop, Roxy TIMMS 1: : 
Attention Bronxites The King and I, Selwyn. Through FOR 4 V f Bree soe pone cafe og gg 217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 


| Tues. Beekman- Sat. only OF SMITH ACT figures, emphasizing the effects in New ¥eork:3, &. Z- 
JOHN GATES Silent World — sea documentary,/ Friends of the four recently-re-|the community as well as on the/i Sales © Installation © Service 
Paris leased New York victims of the| workers themselves. In offering §__ , — 


speaks |Rififi, Fine Arts Cutt heb wi 
=9 Secrets of the Reef, Baronet soe oy Rzord greet them at a} — 


The 7 Oklahoma, Rivoli evening, 8 p.m 
Pri rivate's Progress, Guild 50th School auditorium, 575 Sixth Ave. Everybody’s Saying ee ee 


Draft Resolution The four are Betty Gannett : 
| | William Weinstone, Al Lannen and} We Need a New Look at Marxism 


Thurs., Oct. 4th | ee Jacob (Pop) Mindei. The gathering} Bus the $64 Question Is... . 


| - | Poti ta aa | —. ve ype Pop Mindel's'| 
HUNGARIAN HOU | Bint aie irthday san 
; . | Host are the national and state How Good Is Your Vision? 


sili gee =i Bx. Se - offices of the Communist Party. |} 
There will be entertainment and Fer Clear Thinking, You Need the 
, 5 | 


Questions and discussion refreshments. 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


Ex-members, sympathizers | 
members invited , 8. Te, SA ee Open Copter 

' Spons. by East Bronx Section, C.P. — wy « ; Ser ~ ize | STUDY : 

niet - $158. ® Imperialism, Socialism and World Polities 


nn ; 
| Mankattan © cicoteen Civilization 
Mayor Wagner on Tuesday in- ® Nature of the Physical World 


Jefferson Town Hall | | augurated the first helicopter com- |} 
ee ) ut ee ae ® The Left in the Labor Movement Since World 
| Friday, Oct. 5, 8:00 P.M. Adm. $1 Jjand cderd ths mattentedl soon War Il 
THR ® Socialist Democracy 


TREE VIEWS ON THE COMMUNIST [fie frames to ene “requent 
| DR j mail, cargo and ger . b] Toda 
| PARTY'S NEW DRAFT RESOLUTION ffis'+ viuf par of the ays wane] > Sosal thatory of the Opera 
Se 3 Jom T. MeManaa* Joseph Sarin * Max Wei | ® The Negro People’s Movement Today 
H | Jefe erson ad Becieh Selonee, 575—6th Av., N.Y.C. | king g of ® What Is Philosophy? 
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Step Up Campaign 
For Senate Seat 


THE CAMPAIGN for the U. S. tcchnicians and teachers to “com- 


Senate seat to be vacated by Sen,/bat Soviet economic infiltration.” 


On the question of peace, Wag- 
ner told his Yonkers seaanhy 
ner, Democratic-Liberal candidate,| “We have learned, I think, that 
assailing Republican  candidate}we can have peace only through 
Jacob Javits’ claim to liberalism. wise and courageous American 

Javits, State Attorney General,'leadership in building the strength 
in a statewide TV _ broadcastjand unity of the free world against 
charged Wagner lacked qualifica-|the Soviet Union's avowed efforts 
tions to deal with issues of peace to divide, weaken and conquer.” 
before the Senate. DISCUSSING THE problems of 

Wagner, who carried his cam-'labor at a United Auto Workers 
- paign upstate, declared: ‘forum in North ‘Tarrytown, Wag- 

“I can’t for the life of me see ner denounced the Republicans as 
how my opponent can support|“anti-labor,” who fought tooth and 
Richard Nixon for ‘vice-president nail “against the Magna Charta of 
and still call himself a liberal.” {labor organization in America, 
_ §peaking in Yonkers, Wagner, which I am proud to say is named 
said the Republican claim that it!tire Wagner Act.” 
was the peace party was “artificial “Today,” Wagner declared, “they 
from beginning to end.” He said are not quite so open about it. But 
the Eisenhower administration had|they have none the less attempted 
“mollycoddled” the people on pre-|—and to some extent succeeded— 
dictions there would be no inter-'m whittling away’ the rights of 


national conflicts. labor. 
* “The Republiacns gave us Talft- 


THE WAGNER campaign got Hasiley, and they've made it worse 
off at a much slower pace than in its administration, They -con- 
that of Javits. Both candidates, | verted the National Labor Rela-, 
however, appeared agreed on build-}t‘ons Board into an instrument for) 
ing what they called “strength”;bresking unions. They've held 
here and abroad against what they,down minimum wages.” 
termed efforts of the Soviet Union.| Wagner headed upstate : 

Javits urged expansion of U. S.'meetings in Buffalo afd Rocheste:) 
private investments abroad by a Thursday. Javits left Saturday for, 
billion dollars- to $3,000,000,000\his fourth upstate tour, with tilks 
by 1960 and the sending ofj|scheduled at Syracuse, Auburn and 


Herbert Lehman got under way, 
last week with Mayor Robert Wag- 


for 


1,000,000 Americans overseas as Oswego. 


Labor in New York 


By Herbert Signer 


® Waterfront Election Coming 
® Strike Deadline Pat Off 
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tone of the defendants, Alexander; 


THE WATERFRONT is in 
for its third, hard fought elec- 
tion battle between -the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Assn. 
and its rival, the AFL - CIO 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen. 
The ILA won close polls in 1953 
and 1954. 

Meanwhile, shipping employ- 
ers agreed to a union offer to 
put off the contract deadline in 
stalemated negotiations one 
month to Nov. 1, to remove the 
possibility of a strike in the 
-midst of the NLRB election. 
Wage and welfare gains in any 
final settlement will be retroac- 
tive for all Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast ports. 

The NLRB election was or- 
dered right after AFL-CIO pres- 
ident George Meany turned 
down an ILA plea for affilia- 
tion. ILA president Capt. Wil- 
liam V. Bradley hinted that there 
has been a “double-cross” some- 
where along the line. Tha ILA 
is expected to try once again if 
it succeeds in defeating the 
brotherhood, and especially if 
its margin is larger than before. 

Contract talks have been 
stalemated over employer refus- 
al to bargain for an industry- 
wide master pact, as against 
port-to-port negotiations. Union 
rete for wage increases, 
safety code, holidays, and other 
"Issues never came up for nego- 
tiation as the employers sat tight 
pending the expected NLRB 


A major item of discussion will 
be the election of a state Leg- 
islature favorable to this and 
other labor bills. 

* 

SHOP CHAIRMEN of the 
Furriers Joint Council, at a 
meeting attended by some 600 
workers. approved a $100,000 
contribution to Histradut, the 
Jabor federation in Israel, as a 
first payment on its pledge of 
$25,000. Harold Goldstein, 
council secretary-treasurer, says 
that about $200,000 has been 
donated to Israel by fur work- 
ers over the vears. 

The shop chairmen heard a 
report on the council's continu- 
ing drive to enforce the indus- 
try union label in the face of 
employer resistance. This is a 
fight against contracting, an evil 
in the industry which cuts into 
union conditions and jobs for 


union members. 
* 


BUFFALO LABOR gained a 
victory when a majority of Erie 
County doctors approved a new 
Blue Shield plan providing full 
payment of medical costs and a 
fixed schedule of fees. AFL and 
C1O unions joined in this fight. 
Present contracts pay only a 
partial amount, with the doctors 
free to bill the patients for more 
money. More than 50 local 
unions, during the campaign, 
voted they would pull out of 
the Blue Shield if full pay- 
ment plan wey ne adopted. 


ALL UNIONS have been 
called to a meeting of the Or- 
ganizing Committee of the Roch- 
ester AFL Central Trades and 
Labor Council to be held Oct. 
11. A half-dozen citywide or- 
ganizing drives are under way 

y the retail clerks, office em- 

es, hotel and restaurant, 
state, county and or em- 
ployes, teamsters, and metal 


_ «Robert Miller, AFL-CIO ‘staff’ 
organizer’ 'fio'r’ Rochester, said 


“organizing is the lifeblood of 
unionism. . . . There is a long 
way to go in Rochester, and we 
cannot rest until we organize 
the wnor sanized here, a this 
can be bo if all unions par- 
ticipate with and support the 
drives.” 

Major unorganized plan in 
the area is the giant Eastman- 
Kodak plant, with some 30,000 
workers. However, neither AFL 
nor CIO organizing plans in the 
area appear to include this key 
goal as yet. 

POLITICAL NOTES: The 
International Garment Workers 
Union has announced several 
ambitious projects for the elec- 
tion campaign, Under way are 
the setting up of a “Committee 
of a Thousand” in Dressmakers 
Local 22 to cover the garment 
market for registration, and a 
network of block captains by all 
ILGWU locals to canvass union 


members in their homes for both - 


registration and the election 
campaign. ... 

The large Hotel & Restaurant 
Local 6, which has some 27,000 
members, will hold an all-day 
political action conference next 
Saturday, October 6 to act on 
registration, candidates and is- 
sues for the November elections. 

The City ClO election confer- 
ence, scheduled for last Thurs- 
day, will be held instead this 
Thursday, October 4. The AFL 
Central Trades & Labor Council 
has not yet indicated its. program 
of the elections. ... 

In Rochester, a Joint Labor 
Committee has been set up for 
the Stevenson-Kefauver-Wagner 
slate, and is acting on congres- 
sional and state candidates and 
issues also. . . . Discussions for 
a similar unity in Buffalo are still 
going on. 

A main of some 600 shop 
chairmen of the Furriers Joint 
Council approved the Steven- 
son-Kefauver-Wagner slate on 
the Liberal Party Jine. The fur 
union will set up a politica! ac- 
tion committee of some 600-700 


members in all shops and with — 


all shades of opinion for the 
campaign, and will act on con- 
gressional and state candidates. 

The AFL; Central Trades & 
Labor Council: of Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties on Long Island 
took its first step into politics 
when it approved the three 
Democratic candidates for Con- 

ess on Lon 


It 
tes in the area. .'."" 


Island and the 
tevenson ticket. The council © 
has some 70 unions with 118,-: 
000 members. It had not endors- -| 
ed any candidates before this. - 
acted after hearing from Re- 
a 


ed stretch his testimony in a 


Trachtenberg. 

The Federal jury took one hour 
and 40 minutes to decide the ver- 
dict. Matusow faces a maximum of 


fine. 
Sentencing by Judge John F. X. 
McGohey was scheduled for I1 


time. 

The government's underlying 
need for a-conviction: in the Ma- 
tusow case to frighten and silence 
all informers who might want to 
recant, was revealed a “high-rank- 
ing government official” to the 
N. Y. Times reporter: 

“It will have a far-reaching ef-' 
fect on informers everywhere. 
Something of this kind Ought to 
have been done years ago,” he said. 

The question of who lied, Cohn 
or Matusow, centered on a six-line| 
passage in a book called “The Law, 
of the Soviet State,” by the late; 
Soviet minister, Andrei Vishinsky,' 
published here by the MacMillan’ 
Co. in 1948. Matusow charged that} 
Cohn deliberately guided him into 
lying when he testified the elderly; 
publisher said the $15 Vishinsky 
book “should be pushed.” | 

This cleared the way for enter-| 
ing the paragraph in evidence in’ 
the 1952 om after similar efforts| 
had failed in the Dennis case in 
1949. Cohn had worked with the’ 
prosecutors of both cases, | 

In fact Judge McCohey, who’! 
presided at the Matusow trial, had 
been chief prosecutor in the Den- 


THE WEEK IN W 


THE ATOMS - FOR-PEACE 
conference at UN debated con- 


trols proposed by the Western 
powers. These would establish 
a world body to check how re- 
cipients were using atomic ma- 
terials but the big powers who 
have atomic weapons would not 
be: subject to coatrol. India, In- 
donesia, and other Asian na- 
tions, supported by the Soviet 
Union opposed such one sided 
controls. 

INDIA’S PRIME MINISTER 
Nehru flew to Saudi Arabia for 
a visit which was expected to 
see intensive efforts by the In- 
dian leader to spur Middle East 
peace. Nehru said “it now seems 
possible for both parties to enter 
negotiations calmly’ and objec- 
tively.” | 

* 

JAPAN’S special ambassador 
Matsumoto was in Moscow ne- 
gotiating final details of a peace 
treaty between Japan and the 
USSR. Premier Hatoyama is ex- 
pected to fly to Moscow to sign 
the treaty. 


THE ALGERIAN struggle 
for freedom took on new im- 
petus as the French government 
drew up a political statute for 
Algeria that made practically no 
concessions to independence for 
the Algerians. In Paris another 
issue of the Communist news- 


alse I estimony 


HARVEY MATUSOW was quickly convicted on five 
perjury charges Wednesday for saying that Roy Cohn help- 


1952 Smith Act trial to trap 


nis trial, and had arranged Cohn’s 
appointment to the U. S, Attorney’s 
staff. } | 
Seven government witnesses— 
Cohn, a group of assistant U. S. 
attorneys and a special FBI agent— 
took the witness stand against Ma- 
tusow. They gave conflicting ver- 
sions of other facts, but all swore 


| unanimously that the Vishinsky | 


book had not been mentioned 
in conference as the defendant 
claimed. - 

This is the second trial for the 
one-time informer now convicted 
for “trying to undo the damage to 
the people I have wronged.” The 
first verdict against him, after he 
recanted testimony against union 
leader Clinton Jenckes in E! Paso, 
Texas, was set aside by an appeals 
court. 

In summation, U. S. Attorney 

Paul W. Williams, who took the 
case over from his assistant, Thom- 
as A. Bolan, said Matusow’s mo- 
tives were three-fold: to help clear 
Communists -he had helped to jail, 
to increase sales of his book, “False 
Witness,” and to “help destroy 
Cohn,” In all three “he was suc- 
cessful,” Williams said. 
- Williams said he considered 
Matusow's act “an attack on the 
FBI, which does not knowingly 
put on perjured testimony.” 

Detense lawyers Stanley Faulk- 
ner said of the federal attorneys, 
“They knew what kind of witness 
they had, and they knew how he 
could be used.” : 


ORLD AFFAIRS 


® Two Sides of the Atom 
® Nehru in Arabia 


Suez canal. They join pilots from 
Denmark, Italy, Norway, Po- 
land, the Soviet Union, Yugo- 
slavia, Sweden, Romania and 
other countries who are joining 
with Egyptian pilost to keep 
shipping moving through the 


canal, 
* 


NEPAL'S PREMIER Tanka 
Prasad headed a delegation in 
China negotiating treaties of 
friendship, non-aggression and 
trade. They endorsed the five 
principles of co-existence and 
non-intervention formulated by 
the Indian and Chinese govern- 


ments. 
* 


NEWSPAPERS in Thailand 
have become critical of 
continued occupation of their 
country by U. S. forces. 
The: ne played up in- 


 cidents involving American sol- 


diers. 


} ttempts to. impose a 
soluton by a on Egypt. 


HUNGER demonstrations 
throughout Bolivia. were met by 
a state of siege ‘instituted by the 
government, 


* 
»' sueadiing Yeaney- tar-tae Pee. 
’s National Movement headed 
y Dr. Eric E. Williams, 


paper I'Humanite was banned 

for supporting a peace. settle- 

ment of the Algerian crisis and 

freedom for Algeria. $3 
* 


HEAVY casualties were suif- 
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By ART SHIELDS 
~—See Page 3 
* 


Dulles’ Suez Game 
—See Page 5 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


HENDERSON, Ky.—I had ridden hundreds of miles by now, into lonely hamlets and scat- 
tered towns of four counties out here where western Kentucky borders saiahake Indiana, the wide, 


_, handsome Ohio separating the states. Rarely have I seen a richer and lovelier countryside. It is giv- 
en to rolling farms growing tall corn, the brilliantly green tobacco leaf, the soy bean 


and wheat. Big herds of sleek Black Angus munch eternally in the meadows and fat 
sows and piglets lie feet-up in the spacious wallows. The towns like Clay and Sturgis 
are trading centers where the farmers shop, or, where the richest, grown too old to man- 
age their holdings, retire to rock contentedly on the wide porches of big handsome 
frame houses. The twentieth century has come, true, and it is visible in the shiny 1956 
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cars many drive, and in the out- 
door movies where the great sil- 
ver screen stands against the sky 
and the billboard advertises Ed- 
ward G. Robinson in “A Bullet 
for Joey.” 

This century is here too in 
the well-tended concrete high- 
ways that stretch endlessly be- 
tween the green fields; it is here 
in the big tractors that clatter 
across the fertile acres. 


* 


BUT it has scarcely made a 
beachhead into the heads of 


Minnesota Gets Us 100 New Subs 


“WE HAVE proven we can 
build Worker _ circulation,” 
proudly proclaims the current 
bulletin of the Minnesota-Dako- 
tas Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee. The Committee covers 
the area which is the seat of 
farmer dissatisfaction in the na- 
tion, and this is not separated 
from its success. 


The bulletin reports that it 
has secured, so far this year, 
over 100. new subscriptions to 
The Worker. It maps out goals 
for the remainder of the year 
for local committees in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Duluth, the 
iron range of Northern Minne- 
sota, rural Minnesota ard each 
of the ‘two Dakotas. Overall, 
expects to get a total of more 
than 500 Worker subs this year, 
or nearly 40 percent moré than 
last year. 

The Committee cites the vast 
struggles among the small farm- 
ers, Negro people, and the ad- 
vances made by labor politically 
and economically as the basis for 
its initiative. 

“Many of the significant new 
developments in the world are 
not even reported in the other 
press, the bulletin declares. 


Not disconnected from its cir- 
culation. gain, the Committee 
also sent $250 to The Worker 
fund, part of which was raised 
by friends -of Clarence Sharp, 
veteran farm organizer and 
Worker builder in the rural areas 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 


Sharp brought in not a few of - 


the new Worker subs sold in 
these rural areas. His friends, 
the. Committee reports, “felt 
that raising funds for The Work- 
er was an effective way of ‘oi 3 
ing tribute to his years of de- 
voted work in behalf of the 
people's interests.” e 
a © 


Contributions should be sent 
to The Worker office, 35 E. 12 
St., oyfedt- York City 3, N.Y. All 
checks orders must 
be vc gre out to Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press. 


Well, first tell us who's gonna’ 
play in it! As of the moment 
nobody knows whether it will 
be the Braves or Dodgers fac- 
ing the Yanks. Sports editor 


Lester Rodney, who picked the 
underdog Giants to upset the — 


ee a 


Benson On 
Farm Rewolt: 


EZRA TAFT BENSON, 
whose retention as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has exas- 

rated farmers almost as 
much as falling commodity 
prices, announced last week that 


there was no farm depression 
and that the “farm revolt” had 


“flattened out.” 

His reassuring remarks were 
still quivering over the airwaves 
when in Washington George S. 
, GOP candidate for Con- 
a from Tennessee, emerged 

a White House conference 


with Ike and said: “The Presi- 
dent agreed with me when I said 


that the small farmers are finally 


realizing that to make ‘a living 


and see for yourself, 


‘WHO'S GONNA WIN SERIES? | 


Indians in the "54 Series, picked 
both pennant winners last year 
and the Dodgers to- upset the 
Yanks in the Series, and picked 
the Dodgers and Yanks to win 
their pennants again this year, 
says... well, turn to page 12 


citizens like Mayor Clark of Clay, 
a millionaire in oil now, who 
walks shirt-sleeved through the 
streets, a bankbook peeking from 
each of his pockets, a diamond 
pin close to his heart. 


Let no man say that he is a 
Simon Legree for he teaches 
Sunday School every Sabbath, 
rain or shine, down at the spaci- 
ous, red-brick Baptist church, 
and he can quote you chapter 
and verse from Genesis and 
o “But I read no other 
»00ks, he says grandly, as 
though that were a matter for 
congratulation, “a few newspa- 
pers, and magazines, wale 
and that does me.” 

Walker W. Waller of Mor- 
ganfield, half-an-hour up the 
road by Buick, admires Mavor 
Clark enormously and hankers, 
too, to make his million, wear 
a diamond. stickpin, and get 
elected mayor 10 times straight 
like the good neighboring bur- 
gess. 

Waller is no pauper; he in- 
herited many an acre of well- 
tilled land from his ancestors, 
and he runs a_ richly-stocked 
farm accessory emporium in 
Morganfield. 

a 

HE, TOO, boasts his Chris- 
tian. affiliations, as I heard him 
through the loudspeaker when 
he spoke at the Henderson 
County courthouse last Saturday 
night. I have not, yet, ascer- 
tained whether he teaches the 
Ten Commandments to the Mor- 
ganfield young. Perhaps he is 
too busy these days in his ca- 
pacity as head of the White 
Citizens Councils in this neck 
of the woods. 

But what I did learn is this: 

his address that had _ hoarse 
crescendoes reminiscent of a late 
feuhrer named Adolf Hitler not 
only summoned the children of 
the Prince of Peace to boycott 
the big consolidated school of 
Weaverton: nor was his pur- 
pose completed when he _ in- 
vited the citizens of Henderson 
to form White. Citizens Coun- 
cils. 
His purpose o’er—vaulted the 
entle hills and meadows as he 
Racadenaed his audience to vote 
for the States’ Rights Party that 
was formed a fortnight ago in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

You may have overlooked the 
creation of this new party, but 


according to Waller, it ix, the 
sacred political arm of his un- 
sheeted Klan. If some Southern 
gyi ir are inclined to yield 

rience and cooperate 
with “the Democrats of the in- 
dustrial North and West, the 
States Righters are here to give 
them the pitchfork prod. It is 
a national amalgam of the most 
fascist-minded figures in America. 


And so Candidate Adlai is 
anathema; President Eisenhow- 
er is anathema; both are roughly 
included in what Waller broad- 
ly calls “The Enemy.” That 
classification is headed by the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
which is “Communist-infiltrated, 
from top to bottom.” He ran off 
a score of names of leading Ne- 
groes who were, he proclaimed, 
Communists or Communist pup- 
pets. His authority, he said, 
was ta report of the House Com- 
mittee for Un-American Activi- 
ties. The venerable, world-re- 
nowned sage, Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois is the chief son of Satan; 
the longest list of “Communist 
fronts” came after his name. 

* 

THIS “Communist-infiltrated” 
NAACP is dominating the ma- 
jor political parties and dictat- 
ing to the South. “It is reach- 
ing into our cities and into our 
very homes, into our families, 
telling us w hat schools ‘we must 
send our children to.” This is 
clearly “a violation of the Con- 
stitution,” but what can you 
expect when the Supreme Court 
of the United States consists of 
judges who aren't fit “to presice 
over the bench of a county 
court?” 

No, he said, moving into one 
of his crescendes, if vou believe 
in the Constitution, “if you be- 
lieve in your worth as Chris- 
tians,” you must boycott the six 
little Negro children attending 
the first to the third grades in 
Henderson County. 


And you must vote for the 
States Right Party. 


There was a great deal more 
which cannot fit into this space: 
sallies at Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, “that lively old thing” 
bouncing around the world, 
who, last heard from was teach- 
ing “the Brahmins and the Un-. 
touchables of _ India how to 


(Continued on Page 13) 


—— so | 


There Ain't No Such Animal 


they have to get off their butts 
pe go to work like everybody 
else.” 

If anything is likely to demon- 
strate the vitality of the farm re- 
volt, it will be the dissemination 
of this reported Presidential view 
among the more than 600,000 
small farmers who were kicked 
off their farms during the past 
four years, And the fact that 
Ike's press secretary James Hag- 


erty thas denied Presidential 


underwriting. of Spence’s view 
ric hardly change er i 
arm grievance against the Eis- 
enhower administration is one.of 
the political realities of the pres- 
ent campaign whic heven pro- 


~ Eisenhower ne pers concede. 
Th t, two news- - 
papers and a writer for the 


Last week, in: 


Scripps-Howard chain published 
the results of surveys sao had 
made which show substan- 
tial shift of the farm vote from 


Ejisehower to Stevenson. 
* 


SAMUEL LUBELL who talk- 
ed to farmers in lowa, Minne- 


sota, and other midwestern states 


and whose conclusions are cur- 
rently running in the oes 
Howard epers, has found 
farm revolt very much a_reality, 
If Ike loses more than one- 
tenth of his 1952 sup {tes he 
will lose the state. Of farm- 
ers with whom Lubell stalked ia 
one county, and who voted.-for 


Ike in 1952, 18 told him they 


will vote Democratic. In another. 


“Continued on Page 1 10 | 
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By SAM KUSHNER oe 

CHICAGO. — Several months ago a packinghouse worker, who has worked in the industry for more than 20 years, 
told your reporter that “if we get io strike Swift’s this year it will be the first big payoff for the packinghouse workers as a re- 
sult of unity.” This packinghouse worker, like other workers, does not look forward to payless picketline days as a pleasant 


thing. He was reflecting the determination of a large number 
of packinghouse workers who see in 1956, the year of the File Sen e Br k 

Rank and timent Breaks 
| © 
Through at Stee! Convention 


merger between the United Packinghouse Workers and the 
By GEORGE MORRIS 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters (due : 

to be consummated at a mergerjmeat packing company in the in- 
convention on Oct. 24), the year|dustry and is generally estimated to 

THE CONVENTION of the United Steelworkers of America was more than a 

public show in support of the Stevenson ticket and a celebration of the recent strike 

victory: it also gave some dramatic evidence of pressure from the rank and file in the 


to repay this company for the, produce 20 percent of the nation’s 
years of anti-unionism that has been! meat products. Its long history of 
locals. The union’s national officers; -— “ 
were forced to take notice of this 4-Day Week But 
At What Pay? 


in the Armour, Wilson and Cudahy success it achie in maintaining 
—cliains have much more success-;company and independent unions 
fully beat back the anti-union ac-,in its plants over the years. 
tions of their companies in. past} While the workers in the other 
years. packing plants have reunited their) 
It is considered quite proper|ranks since the last UPWA strike, 
among the most militant packing-|the bitterness and disunity engen- 
house workers that Swift & Co.,'dered by the strike has not been: 


The union’s ae was also 
made to feel uncomfortable by the 
reaction from the floor when a 
recommendation was brought in for 


its hallmark. Packinghouse workers|paternalism is emphasized by the 
pressure on at least three 7 5 
tant occasions and they bowed to 


which has most successfully kept! healed among the Swift workers. 
its workers disunited in the past, Union spokesmen charge that this 
should be the first company to fee] | is due to the interference of the | 


the full power of a more united la-| company. 
bor movement. In Chicago for many years the 


* ‘Swift local, Local 28, had fought 
ONLY at Swift & Co. of all the|a bitter fight against the policies 
packers is -there any element of of the leadership of the interna- 
company unionism left. Every ves- | tional~union and against the poli- 
tige of company unionism has been! cies of the 'sadership of District 1, 


swept down the drain by the United. considered one of the most progres-| 
Packinghouse Workers and the 


sive led districts in the union. | 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters during Spokesmen for the district claim 
the past years. 


that a major factor for this disunity 

The Natienal Brotherhood of Was directly traceable to the com-| 
Packinghouse Workers, now an in- pany’s meddling in the affairs of| 
dependent union, is considered by 


| the union. Several years ago a slate 
a spokesman for the United Pack-'0f officers, led by a young Negro, 
inghouse Workers ef America, as Worker, supporting the district poli- | 
“; lineal descendant of the old,cics of the union was elected. This 
Swift company union.” It represents '2dministration has been reelected 
approximately 7,000 workers in Several times since. : | 
seven Swift plants. This is its total) While for many decades the main 
membership. The pressure of the| Characteristic of the company’s la- 
united strike has forced even these bor policies were reflected through 
locals to take strike votes. At the;? “benevolent paternalism, ° the last) 
St. Joseph, Missouri, plant of|few years have seen a change in 
Swift's the Brotherhood local voted | the picture. The drive for profits, 
by a two to one vote to strike. where it generally is acknowledged 


it twice. 
The internal factionalism inet 
boiled up last year in the election 
campaign when — A. Molony, 
New York regional director ran for 
vice-president against the adminis- 
tration’s candidate, was not in evi- 
dence in the convention. But the 
high vote for the opposition has 
apparently encouraged the lower 
badies of the union to give greater 
expressions to their sentiments, 
This: was apparent in the pow-| 
erful opposition te a dues increase 
both by voice and vote, which 
many claime dwas actually a ma- 


jority. 
But while David J. McDonald, 


the president, refused to allow a 
‘rollcall and claimed the dues hike|tual trusteeship, McDonald, when 
from $3 to $5 a month was carried, | you are forced to call a strike 
the administration was forced to|the year 1956?” asked the steel 


DETROIT. — Workers here 
did a slow burn last week when 
candidate Richard Nixon an- 
nounced he favored a four-day. 
week in American industry. Too 
many automobile workers have 
had experience with the four-day 
week, the three-day week, and 
the two-day week. In fact 300,- 
000 workers in the industry are 
now totally unemployed. They 
would have reacted more favor- 
ably te the Nixon proposal, one 
auto worker said, if the Vice- 
President had added “four days 


| work with a full week's pay.” 


The UAW is asking for a 30- 
hour week with 40 hours pay. 


give up its attempt to fill the! union’s head. 


Canadian directorship vacancy wi 
an appointed personal representa-' 


Replying to his own question, 
| | saw no contradiction be- 
‘tive in place of the right of that' cause he said it was simply “neces-| and file. Few articulate progressive 


‘a raise of $10,000 a year, to $50,- 
000, for McDonald and to $35,- 
000 for the secretary-treasurer and 
vice-president. McDonald found it 
necessary to tell the delegates he 
doesn’t want the raise. It was voted 
anyway. 
| 4The bitterness among many dele- 
tes ever the dues raise was re- 
ted to the raises voted for the of- 
ficers and $4,000 each, to $16,000 
for each of the 30-odd regional di- 
rectors and comnesurate raises for 
others down the chain of more 
than 1,000 staff members. The 
members couldn’t see a dues raise 
with the union’s assets now at more 


_/|than $21 million and many of the 


delegates who spoke noted the low 
‘earnings of their members, especi- 
‘ally in fabricating industries. 

} * 


THERE is no organized expres- 
sion among the steel union's rank 


country’s members to elect one.|sray for the labor trustees of the get elected to conventions. What 


gates, forced the administration to. 


call 


to task the 


|The protests of the Canadian dele-' great American. steel. industry to, was in evidence was pretty spon- 
management; taneous and broke through the gen- 


Another 7,000 Swift workers that the speedup in Swift's is the; 
have been represented by the Amal-| Wrst in the yards, has res withdraw the proposal on Canada./ trustees to force them through the erally festive character that was 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher) @ more blatant open anti-labor |The vacancy was created when| means of a strike to live up to their given the convention held in Shrine 
Workmen of North America. The Psition on the part of the company} C},a:les Millard, retiring director,! mutual trusteeship.” Auditorium. It was the union’s 20th 
remaining 18,000 werkers in the ‘ecently. Grievances have piled accepted an appointment as ergani-| As you read this in the conven-| anniversary; most were happy over 
coain are represented by the United | high, with a large number of them}, ation director of the International] tion proceedings, you are struck|the outcome of the recent strike; 
Packinghouse Workers of America. "© being settled satisfactorily from| Confederation of Free Trade'by its satire. But McDonald ap-|and top billings went to the speech 
Thus the Swift workers were split the workers’ point of view. Unions. parently meant it as a serious argu-|0f Adlai Stevenson (piped in by 
three ways in their union affilia- * * ment. This was the sixth time in| telephone) and his unanimous en- 
_tions. | IT WAS with all this in mind} pRoOpABLY the clearest evi-|the umion’s 20-year history that it dorsement by the delegates. — 
This year, for the first time, the that the packinghouse workers be-| dence that the union’s leaders fee] had to call the “management; There were other positive re- 
company sat across the table from gan their preparations for the 1958 some of the pressures from the dis-| trustees” to “task” on a national’ sults. 
a joint negotiating committee which | negotiations. Not only did the pack- tricts, came at the start of the par-|Sca . The convention gave approval 
represented the 25,000 workers inghouse and Amal ted work- ley of 2,700 delegates, with the x a comprehensive civil rights pro- 
represented by both the Amalga- ers begin to close ranks but in every opening words of McDonald, and; THE emphasis on the 
mated and the UPWA. The Broth- {local union approaches were made} in the printed report of the offi-| preservation of the strike weapon | the Supreme Court's dese 
ernood di dnot join in the joint ‘0 unite all elements behind the cers, McDonald found it necessary | was even stronger in the officers’ | ruling, called on the feder 
negotiations. The united negotia- su ike. to begin with a defense of his con- 
tions, united strike votes, a united| A fine example of this took place cept of unionism as “mutual 
decision to set a strike deadline, a/in Chicago's al 28 where Jos- 


_|toa comprehen 
union s/ gram, and, giving full approval to 
tron 
and 
‘report where they seek to answer|state governments “to implement 
the charge they are going “soft.”}fully and promptly” those court 


united preparations for the strike 
have resulted in a united strike ef- 
fective in 39 plants across the coun- 
try. ; 


* 


eph Luke, who had been expelled 
from the local union last year wer 
cause he wis charged with lead-'! 
ing a movement to have people 
withdraw from the union, rejoined 


trusteeship” between the union and 
the steel companies and to answer: 
the charge that the union’s Jead- 
ers are going “soft” towards the 
companies. | 

“There are those who say how 


They give the recent strike as evi-| decisions. 


dence of the contrary. This, of| “The forces of racism and reac- . 
course, is a little different twist to|tion which seek to defy and sub- 
the outlook of mutual cooperation vert the Supreme Court isi 

and no strikes that McDonald, and‘ are well known to organized labor,” 
before him Philip Murray, have!said the resolution adopted. “They 


_ SWIFT & CO. is the largest! (Continued on Page 13) can you support this theory of mu-'often proclaimed as the objective. (Continued on Page 13) 


_ The National Guardian and the November Elections . . . . By ALAN MAX 


THE PROGRESSIVE weekly, 
the National Guardian, has pre- 
sented its views on the elections 
in a statement which is bound to 
-have_ considerable i nfluence 


among the Left. 
The Guardian rejects 


four years. When it is con- 
sidered that these electoral dif- 
ferences have been the main 
point of division among the left, 
a developing unity on this ques- 
tion is certain to mean greater 


unity of ‘the Left all around. 


little likelihood that their total 
vote will be a fair measure of 
the size of the potential protest 
that a united party of the Ameri- 
can Left might reflect.” The 
Guardian also believes that an 
unorganized boycott of the elec- 
tion could not possibly assume 


as in- 
) This is said despite contimued 
long-range differences on how 
to view labor's attempts to 
transform the Democratic Party 
and to what extent any third 
party must have a labor base. 

In its Sept. 24 issue the Guar- 
dian declares that a canvass ot 
its readers shows three trends. 
Some intend to vote for one or 
another of the minor parties. 
Others intend to sit this one 
out. “Most, we believe, intend 
to ‘beat Nixon’ by voting for 
Stevenson and Kefauver on the 
Democratic ticket, or on the 
Liberal line in 93 York State.” 


effective tac- 
tics of sitting- 
out the elec- 
tion or of vot- 
ing for a third 
party Presi-’ 
dential can- 
didate in No- 
vember. It has 
come to the 
conclu sion. 
t hat most | 
progressi ves | : 
are going to vote for Adl:i 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver 
and wily urges that “these 
votes $ not be cast for the 
Demoerats without exacting a 
price in terms of program.” 
With the Guardian taking this 
ae it can safely be said 
re is now gr unity among 
the Left on election tactics for 
_ "56 than at any time in the past 


significant proportions. 

In New York and California 
and in a few other pivotal states, 
Guardian readers and _ their 
friends could be decisive, and 
this consideration “carries con- 
siderable weight in the beat- 
Nixon argument.” However, the 
paper urges upon its readers the 
thought that if the Democrats 
“want and need your vote badly 


enough, they should be pe 
to pay for it in terms of g 
publie positions . . . on issues 
you deem important.” 

It might be added that the 
labor movement and the Negro 


dates—a fact which undoubtedly 


1; , 
Sats, WEEE i’ 40 oie, 


~ simply no way 


and Kefauver represent a real 
alternative to Nixon. 
* 
THE GUARDIAN rightly, in 
my opinion, warns against the 
domination of Congress by the 


_Dixiecrats in the event of a 


Democratic victory. But I do 
not follow the equating of the 
Nixon threat with the Dixiecrat 
hold on Congress and_ the 
Guardian’s warning “against let- 
ting fear of Nixon create a stam- 
pede into the Democratic camp.” 

In view of Nixon’s McCarthy- 
Ps stand on. civil liberties a 
oreign policy, a stampede 
aoe him would actually be 
of tremendous significance. Were 
the anti-Nixon movement what 
it ought to be, he never would 
have been given the GOP nomi- 
nation. 

Furthermore, the Dixiecrats 
are just as powerful. when the 
Republicans control Congress be- 
pon et . 4 GOP-Dixiecrat alli- 
ance (which means, incidentally, 
that a vote for 4 tee ae 

 fichtin 
Dixiecrats | . 


oe pa SR 
The Guardian points out that 


progressives are hampered in the - 
job that lies before them in this 
campaigr. by the “absence of 
rogressive organizations—so un- 
fortuately dismantled since 
1952.” In my opinion, these or- 
ganizations were dismantled b 
events and their members felt 
they were becoming obstacles to 
the unity of the Left with others 
in the labor and Negro people’s — 
movements. However, it is un- 
fortunate that other forms of unit- 
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By JOSEPH POSNER asked to submit plans for a - diverted by a feeling of disgust as PTC Cuts Maintenance Ceasts; 
Bae ae nsive building. eys . at : ; &, 
jie us > supingetaneet eet ee 3 an ae ai tee wor themstlves, byi(W at About Safety of Riders? 
fig sa beautiful i ie THE monkey house is easily the. constant scratching from bugs an Last Saturday morning I board- over the PTC there was one porter 
ci 1 Aanceany teary - la ; most outstanding point of interest roaches that br sO abun tly ed the southbound No. 7 bus across for each station. en: the Broad St. 
y, — a up ™S"|at the zoo for visitors. From Bam-|in this filth. the street from Cherry's Restau-jsubway ... now the cut has been te 
TPs the buildine where the th boo—the name of the giant gorilla| All things considered, one can rant at 33 and Dauphine Sts., alt one porter for avery two stations 
ts ~2 nek tee ? "70 imported from Africa—to the little|understand why Mayor Dilworth/.at down behind two women. .-- and at night one man covers 
dozen monkeys live—built some 70) oj . no bigger than a squirrel/was influenced to respond to the! co ewhere between my board-|from Olney to Girard and another 
Where i. iti (called Golden Marmosets) from| objections raised here against build- ing point and Girard Ave. where|man from Fairmont to Snyder Ave. 
is that the saaiere of the ‘animals|50Ut America—the big family of}ing the pots ae: mayer uly got off, the driver was forced by| What does the porter have to do? 
cannot be removed soon enough ee offers a fine study of na- eta ee 1 Seto on $20 the traffic to ur @ me. pe Rw: Sweep the platform . . . clean 
— —_—. dit; -| But the visitors’ enjoyment is!000,000 warships and billion dollar nie sai abe 7 _ sy tert pow signs, lights and walls . . . dust the 
Se eyo Nee: gern aah pee now unfortunately tem , es-| “gifts” to the Chiang Kai-sheks, s0/) stties broken with jagged edges| fences and gates ... clean the cash 
about _— — Nsenegnc pon for the may meg y ver foul|that we will be ot to see in Cor-| olied forward along be floor booths clean the rest rooms of 
penerus . ¢ |smell that comes from the unclean-|rect perspective what it means to : the Rae é 
house—at a cost of $750,000—whic ed cages. Also, the healthy fascina-'allot a relatively insignificant sum A v sa gre ° “dy of ws 80 8 both sexes . . . in the past women 
was to have tile floors in-| - tin front of me, badly gnashing her|eleaned the ladies rooms but now 
of the old rotte len ones| ion that children might experience|of money for a project that brings}, 1), the thie 
th — we for these strange creatures is often|joy to our community. ; ae , _—t get chore also. . . . In 
at are in the present building. The broken bottle incident'some stations there are blocks of 
caused me to take a more critica] tile walls... . 


With such = Seeeyeneit on at-/ . e e ele e 

tendant could use a water .hose to’ Mobil look around the PTC vehicle. ...} If the PTC buses and trolley 
flush the manue from the cage Philadelphia Unions IZING The windows were not clean and | net bettie maintained in a a 
soon as it is dropped. . |the floor littered . . . in the rear of |cleanliness. . . are they being main- 
But 0 the next five gm mY for Demo Candidates the bus some one had a 5 tained mechanically? . . ; 

least, the zoo project will get no! pport half eaten Hoaggie . . , and it look- ap 
further than _ planning stage. < ‘ed to be a Friday night Hoaggie, | pret how safe are we riding the 


PHILADELPHIA. — Organized friends in this area.” not Saturday mornings. .. . 
CONSTRUCTION of the new s * The thought struck me that the Be. Bag “ ety —_ woh 


monkey house was abandoned |/abor here is mobilizing support for wr ANS ose hei haga Mg :, 
: a, et gs : : ; : [ e bein made to have PIC Com any had just fired al 
- when a cry went up that. it is the Democratic candidates in this Mis yor aioe an ir membership|number of maintenance woskerst company... - 
| These long service people were 
f 


eo by workers being trans- 


oy for the city i seme $750,-! coming election. a copy of the voting record of the because it requires less men to take 
ss ogy nem se ange: a The campaign is no hoop-la;Pennsylvania Congressmen sadyeare = 5 dy buses than it did! jena te Seca adler deaaiaiee 
i dijleed umanhs . ishow but is being conducted|Senators. Prepared by the AFL-CIO the oid trolleys... . . afr % 
» , ~ =~. a cg ni around sober discussion of the is-|Committee on Political Education, A large percentage of those fired | 26 a Beran aac ypate ramen tules 
aoe a ae a Oy | Rs CRT WP comparison of the the record shows that on all legis-| were Negroes. feiting de cohen ghee tly 
A recent nies deticle creat records of the two ‘major parties. lation concerned with labor and | The bulk of Negroes employed | ance department, etc.) mane 
; See In the words of Edward F. Toohey| public welfare—such as Taft-Hart-'p. te PTC are in the maintenance ee +s 

ed the unfortunate impression this : U C y the are in tenance in general. .~ . 

and Joseph T. Kelley, co-chairmen] ey, Unemployment ompensation, | gangs . ++ track maintenance and These workers are all well over 


Administration is more interested (41.6 AFL-CIO Registration Cam-|Public Housing, School Construc-|Sorters. .. . Buses don't run on 


in the needs of apes than in the“. aa a oted |r oe. Ot VORIS us Ose... wes at ye 
needs of human beings. It is there- | P*’8" Committee: tion, etc.—the Republicans voted tracks so the people working in this ing homes. . as «2 + ARN 


fore important to set the record; “We know elections are not won for the most part W (wrong), while | department were transferred t0|i0') oooh ue. o Saga Me 
straight,” said the Mayor, as he ex-| by last minute efforts of any group vahy ia wid fairly consis-| other areas of work . . . mostly to[ nod P ae Angra if os - 
plained that the new zoo project'@nd victory is attained only as a supliacwingcss (righ a the porters’ department. the il deuslen: this Chmmek # 
must wait “until the long-neglected result of a litical education pro-| Also being mailed is a pamph- | The rest of the day I spent mak-ja man over terty start og ef wes 
‘ human needs and municipal prob-|gtam that functions week in and let called “May 16, 1956—A Black ing phone calls . . . talking to peo-| again to wek for work i i tw 
week out, the whole year round. {Day for Labor Legislation. iple . ...and nosing around here and | field? 


are more fully met.” | 
The Mayor also said that the! “We have used every education-| This pamphlet is a record of.there and this is what 1 found 


City Planning Commission would|al means possible to bring home}|State Legislators votes on labor{out. . . . : oe 
consider the project again in 1961,/the importance of the November! bills. It shows that nine of such} _ took a run eut to the Luzerne Jordan Claims 


and that the zoo directors would be'elections to our members and_/bills were bottled up in Republican-, ; ’ ‘ue 
: controlled Senate committees duro" pull pao ‘on ag bys a ate Madman Kittied 
Unionist Upholds Bill of Rights ig: whole erm ofthe ast Lee |day was wiping off the windsield|3 Israelis 
r ’ , nf ‘ % 

ALLENTOWN, Pa. — A strong, “In nn ry beg —y goes 16, i aalintinttnds’ wha tiitentol wA | stame fer he bate chemi is Be a o-minpreee a 
reaffirmation of the importance to Saran ights| discharge the bills from the com-'41.. windehi “cre | n reported today that one of iis 
the labor movement of enforcement: —reedom of expression and as-' mittees and se allow them to mitten on os: _* ae Ase ” {| soldiers “ran amok” yesterday and 

sembly, of religion and of an ‘un-'to a vote on the floor of the State’ ene, cchgges Sage 
_ of the Bill of Rights was made by | fertored press’—we cannot afford’ te Ti) Sennahee all Democrate | eorthe! questioned about the rest fired a submachine gun into an 
George Nejmeh, president of the|the luxury of suppressing views|—voted aye, while 23 Senators—all Sook his head, "israeli crowd, killing three persons 
: unty ustrial Union’ and epinions, for then we would Republican—voted nay Pe eer Te and wounding 12. 
3 ‘ , : "3 . Vy. , 2. | ; 
canang at its September meeting be contributing to the weakening) ‘Th. did the HetuibMense RP, There were maintenance men in lend Ghanaied thé shovtiig was 


land eventual destruction of our! __1. es evidence . . . all were busy... + 
Replying to a question from the! democratic institutions.” — . = o legislation sup- jut the outgoing vehicles were not = “name Foreign Office spokes- 
floor about alleged Communist; Nejmeh characterized the Nation iteeaetes, Yay se ‘in first class shape as far as cleanli-| on said evidence submitted hv 
sympathizers on the staff of the}as a magazine “of liberal views) yy po rH the CIO and AFL) 4 investigators showed that the bul- 
Nation magazine—a special anti-| which has constantly in an objec- (imaitan Geek stepped fate thee ol | For maintenance at the City Hall| jor. that mowed down delegates 
segregation issue of which haditive manner strived to mold pub- Sirus <iletueen fem Mf Hutchinson (station there were four porters in't, on Archeological Congress came 
been distributed by the council—'lic opinion and public thinking in pacer ae ar a LLPE Women’s the day and one at night up until fo at least two machine guns in 
> om explained his position as| the irection of improving the gen- Activities Pivicion ie organizing} 1946 when the crew was cut t0!, fortified Arab Legion ition. 
fo Bees eral welfare. milieiouss fae. the ‘campaign from (three in the daytime and one at | The spokesman said the firing 
er 
re 


| night ... in 1955 the porter crew eontin tor 90 seconds—lo: 
ELECTION OUTLOOK and families of members, and girls). ‘cht. one in the day and one than a submachine gun could 
cat ni soa 


union members, auxiliaries, wives’ 
without reloading. 


(Continued from Page 16) working in union offices. 
given powerful stimulus to the struggles of the labor movement Under the auspices of the CIO| Before the new management took; Jordan can hardly claim that all 
against big business on basic economic issues. The great influence jelection issues and plans for get- eens - |the soldiers who took part in the 


on matters of program and candidates registered at the Democratic |ting out the vote will be discussed) WYK QN attack were “taken by madness,” 
convention was in good part the product of the new strength ac- {at a women’s tea at the John Bart-| (Continued from Page 16) he = a a 
Jordan to Uni Nations 


quired by the merger. Labor is moving more unitedly and actively |ram Hotel, Oct. 11. 
in this campaign than for the past decade. In part it is due to greater ington, D. C., by signing a cove-|truce supervisors the soldiers had’ 


in the possibility of defeating Eisenhower's administra- ae nant barring Negroes from the|been sent to a hospital for mental 
pass na pew hold ot the Republicans and Dixiecrats in Con- Satevepost for Ike 9 hborhood piss he took a examination. Later, Jordanian au- 
gress. This is 


to the good. To Beat Fair Deal house in the Capital. ay a nag yet egy taken 


© Under these circumstances the left can only have the keen- |-74,, Saturday Evening Post called; uring the 1952 election cam- One of those killed was Jacob 


est interest in the progress and outcome of the campaign. 
® We stand with labor. We warmly support << je co pro- |today for the reelection of Presi-| naign he was compelled to plead Pinkerfled, auther and expert on 
gram so much of which was written into the platform of the Demo- dent Eisenhower so he can com- guilty in a nationwide TV broad-|Jewish religious architecture. The 


cratic Party. te his am and “make it other victims were Dr. Rudolf Ru- 

° We rt the aggressive position taken by the labor move- moth that e pressure groups as sn i " — - epson president of the Israel Den- 

ment as:a whole on the civil rights issue and believe that in this {and leftish elements which rose en epiiaaarpe: "Ital Association, and Mrs. Haya 
campaign and after, the labor-Negro alliance will grow stronger. ~~ |to power in the new-and fair deals| bankers and businessmen for his Ram-Fogelsohn. . 

© Given this approach to issues, the si do not creep back into power.” _| personal use. 7 ea 

i : The magazine, in a full-page ed-} Since that indictment written a 

itorial, criticized the Democratic| year ago, Nixon’s record has not 

platform for supporting repeal of| improved. He is still the darling of} | 


the Taft-Hartley Law, opposing ie haan atlient: hie cia Wheel 


the national-ori uota system | : 
for admission of immigrants: pro.|is the sentiment of millions. 


- Rasen | 

posing a “multila approach”| Re n of Nixon, however,} 

to the administration paneer 98 

aid, and condemning state “right- 

to-work laws. , | 
“This emphasizes the subservi-| hy 
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Foster Changes Vote to ‘No’ 


| On Party's Draft Resolution 


William Z, Foster, national chairman of the Communist 
Party, who voted a qualified “Yes” for the recently adopted 
draft resolution of the national committee, has changed his 
vote to “No,” 
‘The change was recorded in a letter received and noted by 
the national committee last Monday. 

The corrected vote now ‘stands: 12 for the resolution, and 
Foster against the resolution. The 12 include Benjamin’ J. Davis, 
Jr., who voted a qualified “Yes”; Eugene Dennis, John Cates, 
Fred Fine, James E. Jackson, Sidney Stein, Martha Stone, Wil- 
liam Schneiderman, Claude Lightfoot, Carl Winter, Edward 
Strong and Jack Stachel. | 

Foster will set forth his position in an article in the October 


issue ot “Political Affairs,” Marxist theoretical monthly. 


The U.S. Supre 


ELECTION OUTLOOK-1956 


THE READERS of the Pennsylvania Worker are familiar with 
this paper's championing the struggle for peace, security and free- 
dom. Every issue of this paper attempts to report to its readers the 
opinions, actions and movements of the people and their organiza- 
tions in the fight for the objectives championed by this paper. The 
current election campaign offers great opportunities to strengthen and 
sharpen the fight of the people for peace, security and freedom. 

A recent issue of the Daily Worker published an article dealing 
with the role of the left including the Communists in the elections. 

We are reprinting excerpts from this article which we feel is 


of interest to our readers: 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN 

The’elections are but a month away. A short time indeed! The 
left, including the Communists, has been slow in advancing discus- 
sion on program and policy, not to speak of active work and organi- 
zation. 
In large part this has. been due to preoccupation with internal 
problems to the virtual exclusion of the rest of the world. This state 
of affairs cannot continue without aggravating these problems. Dis- 
cussion preceding the Communist Party convention will continue, of 
course. Publication of the Party's draft resolution will mark a new 
stage in this process. 

But this cannot be divorced from activity. Participation by the 
Communist Party in mass struggles and in the 1956 eléctions wil] 
have a healthy impact on these discussions. We would make a mock- 
ery of critical examination of past sectarian errors if we continue to 
remain aloof from the great struggles of this campaign. 


_ THERE IS a second factor responsible for the tardy approach 
to the elections—the view that the people’s movement and the left 
have no great stake in its outcome. 

It is true that this year there is no crucial difference between 
Eisenhower and Stevenson on matters of foreign policy. Neither is 
identified with the rupture of Geneva and a return to the war ten- 
sions of the past. Nor do they advocate a consistent policy of peace- 
ful coexistence. Nonetheless, competition around peace and icles 
policy is already at a different level than in the past. This provides 
anew opening for conscious peace forces to aa up and influence 
public opinion as well as the program of the candidates and parties. 
If this is done, significant advances can be made which will have 
great meaning after election day as well. 


DESEGREGATION 
This is also the first Presidential election since the decision of 


the Supreme Court on desegregation. The issue of civil rights has 
emerged~as the dominant issue within the country. The events of 
the past year following the murder of Emmett Till, the Montgomery 
struggle, the Autherine Lucy case and the more recent outbursts of 
mass violence in the South have sharpened this issue to the point 
of great crisis dramatized by the appearance of National Guard 
troops and tanks in Tennessee in defiance of law and order. Millions 


‘ of Americans, Negro and white, are beginning to understand in one 


form or aother the profound implications of this struggle—that the 
future of American democracy hinges on this battle = the jim- 
crow institutions of the South and its Dixiecrat ideology. 

* 


LABOR 
The biggest obstacle to labor's objective of defeating the 


Cadillac Cabinet is the. shoddy compromise position of the Demo- 
crats on the civil rights issue, Great unity and solidarity with the 
new acts of heroism by Negro children and parents alike are needed 
at this time b ylabor and white people everywhere, North and South. 
No time should be lost in helping to stimulate all types of united 
support and to demand both from President Eisenhower and Adlai 
Stevenson deeds as well as words to halt the violence and carry out 
the Supreme Court decision against segregation. 

is is the first: Presidential election since the great labor 
marger of the AFL-CIO. This merger has already in pater period 

) (Continued on Page 15) 


me Ct. 
Should Grant Hearing| Threat to Unions 


DETROIT.—A leading East Side 
gg te aap 8 in unionist, Tony Czerwinski, vice- 


resident of Chrysler's Automotive 
Washington, D, C., the United y Division has some plain talk 


States Supreme Court will hear for organized labor in A column 
arguments b yattorneys for the Cali- in “Voice of 212” union news- 
fornia and Pittsburgh defendants hi 


CGeerwinski warns that. race hat- 


in the Smith Act convictions, call-|ers gun for unions too and that tol- re 


ing for setting aside these verdicts.}¢ration . Parag ee 4 of 
Hi | Negroes today, invites union bust- 
th pong 3 Snag Boner Bar Permit race haters to shoot Ne- 


come will be. 


UAW Officer See |" 
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By JAMES DOLSEN 


. PHILADELPHIA, — “That young political smear artist ‘Dickie Boy’ ” Nixon, as 
the United Mine Workers Journal calls him, is scheduled to kick off the Republican cam- 
paign in this state with an address at the Academy of Music Wednesday evening at 9:30 


p.m. U. §. Senator James Duff will| err 
introduce him. The local Republi-| From Nixon's entrance into poli- 
can leaders, who were deadlocked|tics to the present he has been a 
for weeks in a bitter fight over the/spokesman for : the - labor-haters, 
chairmanship of the Philadelphia| war-inciters and. most fascistic ele- 
organization, will be seated on the/ ments, observed Raymond. 
platform in a show of unity. During his four years as Rep- 
This meeting will wind up Nix-| resentative from California and 
on’s current cross-country cam-|"early two years as a U. S. Sena- 
paign. When he started out he was/tor, he was one of the most 
told by his boss—the President—to| Vociferous whoopers for global 
“go before the public and tell the) War saaeet eee ba a P pee 
- I . 
truth and tell it forostaaly, guard of the MoCarthyite’ legisla 
THAT was some assignment con- tive witch-hunters, the darling of 
sidering Nixon's political past. Ac-| California's Imperial Valley strike- 
cording to columnist Marquis| breakers and vigilantes, and the 
Childs, who accompanied him;|™2" who took guidance from the 
“Nixon carefully and deliberately; mst reactionary wing of Wall 
set his appeal above’ partisan Re-| Street financiers. 
publican politics to try to hold the) DARLING OF NAM 
independents and Democrats who} Nixon began his political career 
voted for President Eisenhower) as a stooge of the National Asso- 
four years ago. ciation of Marufacturers. He was 
It is generally conceded that to/also the voice of the Chamber of 
lose the support of those “indepen-| Commerce. He endeared — him- 
dents” and Democrats would be a!self so much to this anti-labor or- 
serious—perhaps fatal—blow to the! ganization of the rich and power- 
Eisenhower campaign. Nowhere is/tul that in 1948 it cited him as one 
this more apparent than in Pennsyl-|of 10 outstanding young men in 
vania, and most of all in this Phila-) America. 
delphia area where the indepen-|. He was the office boy of reac- 
dent vote has gone overwhelming-| tionary big business, aggressive a 
ly to the Democratic candidates in| ruthless. As legislator, he was the 
the past few years. eager-beaver of the open-shop in- 
The political background of Nix-! dustrialists, aiding in the drafting 
on was sketched by Harry Ray-|of the infamous Taft-Hartley Act. 
mond, Daily Worker reporter, in! He was the junior partner of Sen. 
the issue of Sept. 27, a year ago. Karl Mundt in drafting the Mundt- 


Phila. Teachers Union to Hold 
Series of Five Monthly Forums - 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Teach-;in World Events.” 
ers Union of Philadelphia is con-| ® Feb. 8—Dr. Joseph Wortis on 
ducting a series of five forums on| “Conflicting Views in Modern Psy- 
the first Friday evening of each| chiatry.” 
month beginning with Oct. 5 ex-| THE UNION in sponsoring the 
cept that in vs which will/series expects to raise funds. for 
be on Feb. 8. They will be held at| the court fight to secure reinstate- 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Ninth/ ment of the public school teachers 
and Chestnut Streets. unjustly dismissed in 1953, fol- 
The forums will be a’ follows:|lowing the Velde Committee hear- 
® Oct. 5—Dr. John Somerville! ings in Philadelphia. The State Su- 
on “Background of Philosophy in| preme Court’s adverse decision on 
the American Tradition.” Ithe test case is mE appealed to 
® Nov. 2~To be announced|the U. S. Supreme Court. 
later. The forums will begin at 8:30 
® Dec. 7—Dr. Corliss Lamont on|p.m, Tickets for the series are 
“Revitalizing Freedom in Our Na-|$5.75, which includes tax. They 
tion,” | may be secured of the Forum Com- 
® Jan. 4—Dr. Eslanda Goode) mittee, 
Robeson on “The Role of Africa! Philadelphia 38. 


Nixon bill, which in 1950 was in- 
corporated in the McCarran In- 
ternal Security Act, a measure cir- - 
cumventing the Bill of Rights. 

Nixon became the hatchet-man 
= the i ag ake 

merican Activities. He a 
as chief witness in Federal Court, 
and sent Leon Josephson, first “un- 
friendly witness” convicted of “con- 
tempt” of the committee, to, prison 
for a year. 

He won applause of fascists and 
other reactionaries throughout the 
world when he masterminded the 
fantastic Whitaker Chambers 
Dogg ang story and was respon- 
sible for imprisoning Alger Hiss, 


former Roosevelt State Department 


: aide, 
HELPED PROFITEERS 


Nixon then spread his operations 
in other directions. He voted to 
cut appropriations for the Federal 
ba control agency, end price con- 
trol, slash appropriations for Fed- 
eral housing and to end Federal 


welfare grants. 
He denounced a Federal health 
rogram as “Communist” on the 
oor of Congress. Flood sufferers 


ndj recall that Nixon voted against any 


expansion of flood control meas- — 
ures. , 

He took care of the big oil mo- 
nopolists by voting to hand over 
the offshore oil lands of the states 
—a billion dollar booty deal—to the 
tycoons of big business. 

He fought and voted for every 
repressive piece of legislation to 
come before him in Congress, 
measures to smash unions, end civil | 
rights, deport, imprison and fire 
from their jobs persons who speak 
for peace and defend the Consti-: 
tution. 

Nixon supported the MacArthur 
plan to extend the Korean war to 
Manchuria. He supported plans 
‘to drop A-bombs in Asia. 

During his term of office as Vice- 
| President, in the spring of 1954 he 
aroused the anger of the majority 
of people of the nation by his trial 
balloon suggesting that American 
boys “might” have to be sent to 
Indochina as fighting troops to ex- 


tend the fighting in Asia. 
He bowed to jimcrow in Wash- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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U.S. Supreme Court to Hear Pittsburgh 


Smith Act Appeals Week of October 8 


PHILADELPHIA. — The ap-|membership clause of the Smith 
als in the Smith Act suatiational hot of Claude. Lightfoot, Negro 
of William Albertson, Benjamin) Communist Party leader in Illinois, 


56 


Lowell Careathers, James Dolsen, » 
Steve Nelson and Irving Weissman . | 
are set for argument before the , | 

U, §. Supreme Court during the 

first week of the fall term, which 

starts Oct, 8. 

Attorney Frank Donner of New = 
York will argue the appeal, except *~ 
for that part which deals with the ~~ 
atmosphere ~. 

place in 


and of Junius Scales of North Caro- 
lina, who was Communist Party 
leader in the South, will also be 
heard at this session, 


The appeal of Dolsen from con- 


~The Pirates. 
Of Suez 


By ART SHIELDS 
~See Page 3 


ae 


| By JOSEPH N ORTH 


* 


Dulles’ Suez Game 


HENDERSON, Ky.—I had ridden hundre ds of miles by now, into lonely hamlets and scat- | 
tered towns of four counties out here where west ern Kentucky borders wae Indiana, the wide, 


—See Page 5 
iss ~~ handsome Ohio separating the states, Rarely have I seen a richer and lovelier countryside. It is giv- 
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en to rolling farms gr 


owing tall corn, the brilliantly green tobacco leaf, the soy bean 


and wheat. Big herds of sleek Black Angus munch eternally in the meadows oi fat 
sows and piglets lie feet-up in the spacious wallows. The towns like Clay and Sturgis 
are trading centers where the farmers shop, or, where the richest, grown too old to man- 
age their holdings, retire to rock contentedly on the wide porches of big handsome 
frame houses. The twentieth century has come, true, and it is visible in the shiny 1956 


cars many drive, and in the out- 
door movies where the great sil- 


“ver screen stands against the sky 


and the billboard advertises Ed- 
ward G. Robinson in “A Bullet 
for Joey.” 

This century is here too in 
the well-tended concrete high- 
ways that stretch endlessly be- 
tween the green fields; it is here 
in the big tractors that clatter 
across the fertile acres. 


* 


BUT it has scarcely made a 
beachhead into the heads of 


Minnesota Gets Us 100 New Subs 


“WE HAVE proven we can 
build Worker circulation,” 
proudly proclaims the current 
bulletin of the Mimnesota-Dako- 
tas Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee. The Committee covers 

the area which is the seat of 
farmer dissatisfaction in the na- 
tion, and this is not separated 


from ‘its success. 


The bulletin reports that it 
has secured, so far this year, 
over .100 new subscriptions to 
The Worker. It maps out goals 
for the remainder of the year 
for local committees in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Duluth, the 
iron range of Northern Minne- 
sota, rural Minnesota and each 
of the two Dakotas. Overall, it 
expects to get a total of more 
than 500 Worker subs this year, 
or nearly 40 percent more than 
last year. 

The Committee cites the vast 
struggles among the small farm- 
ers, Negro people, and the ad- 
vances made by labor politically 
and economic: -ally as the basis for 
its imitiative. 

_- “Many of the significant new 
developments in the world are 
not even reported in the other 
press, the bulletin declares. 


—— ---—- 


Not disconnected from its cir- 


<A 


culation gain, the Committee 
also sent $250 to The Worker 


‘WHO'S GONNA 


fund, part ef which was raised 
by friends of Clarence Sharp, 
veteran. farm organizer and 
Worker builder in the rural areas 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Sharp brought in not a few of 
the new Worker subs sold in 
these rural areas. His friends, 
the Committee reports, “felt 
that raising funds for The Work- 
er was an effective way of pay- 
ing tribute to his years of de- 
voted work in behalf of the 
people's interests.” 
o e o 

Contributions should be sent 
to The Worker office, 35 E. 12 
St., New York City 3, N.Y. All 
checks and money orders must 
be made out to the Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press. 
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Well, first tell us who's gonna’ 
play in it! As of the moment 
nobody knows whether it will 
be the Braves or Dodgers fac- 


ing the Yanks. Sports editor 
Lester Rodney, who picked the 


underdog Ciants to upset the 


. > A 


Benson On 
Farm Revolt: 


EZRA TAFT BENSON, 
whose retention as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has exas- 
perated farmers almost as 
much as falling commodity 
prices, announced ast week that 
there was no farm depression 
and that the “farm revolt” had 
“flattened out.” 

His reassuring remarks were 
still quivering over the airwaves 
when in Washington George S. 
Spence, COP candidate for Con- 

from: Tennessee, emerged 


om a White House conference 
with Ike and said: “The Presi- 


dent aad me when I said 
‘Gat the oa | farmers are finally 


that to.make-a Bibsins 


| papers 


WIN SERIES? — 


Indians in the 54 Series, picked 
both pennant winners last year 
and the Dodgers to upset the 
Yanks in the Series, and picked 
the Dodgers and Yanks to win 
their pennants again this year, 
says ......well, turn to page 12 
and see for yourself. 


citizens like Mayor Clark of Clay, 
a millionaire in oil now, who 
walks shirt-sleeved through the 
streets, a bankbook peeking from 
each of his pockets, a diamond 
pin close to his heart. 


Let no man say that he is a 
Simon Legree for he teaches 
Sunday School every. Sabbath, 
rain or shine, down at the spaci- 
ous, red-brick Baptist church, 
and he can quote you chapter 
and verse from Genesis and 
— “But I read no. other 

ooks,” he says grandly, as 
though that were a matter for 
congratulation, “a few newspa- 
pers, and magazines, maybe, 
and that does me.” 

Walker W. Waller of Mor- 
ganfield, half-an-hour up the 
road by Buick, admires Mayor 
Clark enormously and hankers, 
too, to make his million, wear 
a diamond stickpin, and get 
elected mayor 10 times straight 
like the good neighboring bur- 
gess. 


Waller is no pauper; he in- 
herited many an acre of well- 
tilled land from his ancestors, 
and he runs a_ richly-stocked 
farm accessory emporium in 


Morganfield. 


HE, TOO, boasts his Chris- 
tian affiliations, as I heard him 
through the loudspeaker when 
he spoke at the Henderson 
County courthouse last Saturday 
night. I have not, yet, ascer- 
tained whether he teaches. the 
Ten Commandments to the Mor- 
ganfield young. Perhaps he is 
too busy these davs in his ca- 

city as head of the White 
litizens Councils in this neck 
of the woods. 

But what I did learn is this: 
his address that had_ hoarse 
crescendoes reminiscent of a late 
feuhrer named Adolf Hitler not 
only summoned the children of 
the Prince of Peace to boycott 
the big consolidated school of 
Weaverton: nor was his pur- 
pose completed when he in- 
vited the citizens of Henderson 
to form White Citizens Coun- 
cils. 

His purpose o’er—vauited the 
—_ ills and meadows as he 
arangued his audience to vote 
for the States’ Rights Party that 
was formed a fortnight ago in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

You may have overlooked the 

creation ( of this new party, but — 


according to Waller, it is the 
sacred political arm of his un- 
sheeted Klan. If some Southern 
Democrats are inclined to. yield 
to experience and cooperate 
with the Democrats of the in- 
dustrial North and West, the 
States Righters are here: to give 
them the pitchfork prod. It is 
a national amalgam of the most 
fascist-minded figures in America. 


And so Candidate Adlai ‘is 
anathema; President _Eisenhow- 
er is anathema; both are roughly 
included in what Waller broad- 
ly calls “The Enemy.” = That 
classification is headed by the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
which is “Communist-infiltrated, 
from top to bottom.” He ran of 
a score of names of leading Ne- 
groes who were, he proclaimed, 
Communists or Communist pup- 
pets. His authority, he said, 
was a report of the House Com- 
mittee for Un-American Activi- 
ties. ‘The venerable; world-re- 
nowned sage, Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois is the chief son of Satan; 
the longest list of “Communist 
fronts” came after his name. 

a 


THIS “Communist-infiltrated” 
NAACP js dominating the ma- 
jor political parties and dictat. 
ing to the South. “It is reach- 
ing into our Cities and into our 
very homes, into our families, 
telling us what schools we must 
send our children to.” This is 
cleariy “a violation of the Cen- 
stitution,” but. what can you 
expect when the Supreme Court 
of the United States consists of 
judges who arent fit “to preside 
over the bench of a county 
court?” 

No, he said, moving into one 
of his crescendos, if vou believe 
in the Constitution, “if you be- 
lieve in vour worth as Chris- 
tians,” you must boycott the s 
little Negro children attending 
the first to the third ‘grades “in 
Henderson County. 

And you ‘must vote for the 
States Right Party. 

There was a great deal more 
which cannot fit into this space: 
sallies at- Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, “that lively old thing” 
youncing around the world, 
who, ‘last heard from was teach- 
ing “the Brahmins and the Un- 
touchables of India how to 


(Continued a on Page 13) 
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There Ain't No Such Animal!’ 


they have to get off their butts. 

d go to work like everybody 
else.” 

If csisiiahatie is likely to demon- 
strate the vitality of the farm re- 
volt, it will be the dissemination 
of this reported Presidential view 
among. the more than 600,000 
small farmers who were kicked 
off their farms during the pas 
four years. And the fact tea 
Ike's press secretary James Hag- 
erty has denied _ Presidential 
underwriting of Spence’s view 
will hardly change matters, For 
farm grievance against the Eis- 


-enhower administration is one of 


the political realities of the pres- 
ent campaign whic heven pro- 
Eisenhower ne pers concede, 

Last week, in mi two news- 


& writer waders 


Scripps-Howard chain published 
the results of surveys they had 
made which showed a sa ag 
tial shift of the farm vote from 


Eisehower to Stevenson. 
* 


SAMUEL LUBELL who talk- 


ed to farmers in Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and other midwestern states 
and whose conclusions. are. cur- 


t very ; much 4 a reality, 


If Ike loses: more than one-. 
tenth of. his 1952- su ut, he 
will lose the state. Of: *farm- 


ers with whom Lubell stalked: in. 
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By SAM KUSHNER 
i: ‘CHICAGO. — Several months ago a packinghouse worker, who has worked in the industry for more than 20 years, 
told your reporter that “if we get to strike Swift's this year it will be the first big payoff for the packinghouse workers as a re- 
sult of unity.” This packinghouse worker, like other workers, does not look forward to payless picketline days as a pleasant 


thing. He was reflecting the determination of a large number 
of packinghouse workers who see in 1956, the year of the fs B ak 

Rank and File Sentiment Breaks 
* 
Through at Steel Convention 


merger between the United Packinghause Workers and the 
By GEORGE MORRIS 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters (due gE 
to be consummated at a merger|}meat packing company in the in- 
convention on Oct. 24), the year|dustry and is generally estimated to 

produce 20 t of the nation’s 
\filmccagedl, reer ip Songs saper eet THE CONVENTION of the United Steelworkers of America was more than a 

: etd Se caiceis te pact While the workers in the other! public show in support of the Stevenson ticket and a celebration of the recent strike 

years. packing plants have reunited their! victory: it also gave some dramatic evidence of pressure from the: rank and file in the 


to repay this company ‘for the : 
years of sink settontonn that has been| meat products. Its long history of 

It is considered quite properjranks since the last UPWA strike, | locals. The union’s national officers : 
the bitterness and disunity engen-| were forced to take notice of this 


its hallmark. Packinghouse workers|paternalism j- emphasized by the 
in the Armour, Wilson and Cudahy | success it achieved in maintaining 
chains have much more success-|COmpany and independent umons 


' 


| ‘The union’s leadership was also 


\ 


among the most militant packing- 
house workers that Swift & Co.,'dered by the strike has not ne 
which has most successfully kept healed among the Swift workers. 


its workers disunited in the past, Union spokesmen charge that this’ 


should be the first company to fee] | is due to the interference of the) 


the full power of a more united la- COMpany. 
bor swe vit ae Chicago for many years the | 


es Swift local, Local 28, had fought 
ONLY at Swift & Co. of alkthe 2 bitter fight against the policies) 


packers is there any element of 
company unionism left. Every ves- 
tige of company unionism has been 


’ 


‘tional union and against the poli- 


of the leadership of the interna- 


cies of the leadership of District 1, 
considered one of the most progres- 


swept down the drain by the United | 
Packinghouse Workers and _ the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters during 


sive led districts in the union. 
Spokesmen for the district claim 
the past years. ‘that a major factor for this disunity 

The National Brotherhood of as directly traceable to the com-) 
Packinghouse Workers, now an in- P@®Y5 


dling in the affairs of 
dependent union, is considered by | the union. Several years ago a slate 
a spokesman for the United Pack-| 0! 


Officers, led by a young Negro 
inghouse Workers of America, as worker, supporting the district poli- | 
“a lineal descendant of the old,“ ° 


’ 


union was elected. This’ 


Swift company union. It represents | administration has been reelected 


approximately 7,000 workers in | several times since. : 
seven Swift plants. This is its total, , While for many decades the main 


membership. The pressure of the| Characteristic of the company's la- 


united strike has forced even these or policies were reflected through 
locals to take strike votes. At the;? Denevolent paternalism, ' the last 
St.. Joseph, Missouri, plant of| few years have seen a change in 
Swift's the Brotherhood local voted | the picture. The drive for profits, 
by a two to one vote to strike. where it generally is acknowledged | 

Another 7,000 Swift workers that the speedup in Swift's is the; 
have been represented by the Amal-| ‘Y9"St in the yards, has resulted 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher |42 2 more blatant open anti-labor 
Workmen of North America. The |P®Sition on the part of the company 
remaining 18,000 workers in the 


recently. Grievances have piled 
chain are represented by the United high, with a e number of them 
Packinghouse Workers of America. 


not bei settle satisfactorily from 
Thus the Swift workers were split the workers point of view. 
three “ways in their union affilia- * | 
tions. | JT WAS with all this in mind 
This vear, for the first time, the that the packinghouse workers be 
company sat across the table from $40 their preparations for the 1956 
a joint negotiating committee which | 2egotiations. Not only did the 
represented the ~25,000 workers inghouse and Amalgamated work- 
represented by both the Amalga-/¢ts begin to close ranks but in every 
mated and the UPWA. The Broth-| local union approaches were made 
erhood di dnot join in the joint|to unite all elements behind the 
negotiations. The united negotia- | strike. | 
tions, united strike votes, a united! A fine example of this took place 
decision to set a strike deadline, q| in Chicago's Local 28 where Jos- 
united preparations for the strike|¢ph Luke, who had been expelled 
have resulted in a united strike ef- from the local union last year 
fective in $9 plants across the coun-|Ccause he was charged with lead 
try. ‘ing a movement to have people 
withdraw from the union, rejoined 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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* 
. SWIFT & CO. is the largest 


pressure on at least three impor- 
tant occasions and they bowed to 
it twice, 

The internal factionalism that 
boiled up last year in the election 
campaign when — A. Molony, 
New York regional director ran for 
vice-president against the adminis- 
tration’s candidate, was not in evi- 
dence in the convention. But the 
high vote for the opposition has 
apparently encouraged the lower 
bodies of the union to give greater 
expressions to their sentiments. 

This was apparent in the pow-| 
erful opposition to a dues increase 
both by voice and vote, which’ 
many claime dwas actually a ma- 
jority. 

But while David J. McDonald, ' 
the president, refused to allow a| 
rolicall and claimed the dues hike | 
from $3 to $5 a month was carried, 
the administration was forced to 
give up its attempt to fill the 
Canadian directorship vacancy with 


‘an appoifted personal representa-| McDonald saw no contradiction be- 
‘tive in place of the right of that’ cause he said it was simply “neces- 


country’s members’ to elect one. 
The protests of the Canadian dele- 
gates, forced the administration to 
withdraw the proposal oneCanada. 
The vacancy was created when 
Charles Millard, retiring director, 
accepted an appointment as i- 
zation director of the International 
Confederation of- Free Trade 
Unions, - 


: 


7 


the clearest evi- 


PROBABLY 


ley of 2,700 delegates, with the| 
opening words of McDonald, and_| 


in the printed report of the offi-| preservation of the strike weapon the 


cers. McDonald found it necessary | 
to begin with a defense of his con- 
cept of unionism as “mutual 
trusteeship” between the union and 
the steel companies and to answer: 


companies, 


“There are those who say how 


| President had added “four days 


ia 


‘4-Day Week But 


At What Pay? 
DETROIT. — Workers here 
did a slow burn last week when | 
candidate Richard Nixon an- 
nounced he favered a four-day 
week in American industry. Too 
many automobile workers have 
had experience with the four-day 
week, the three-day week, and 
the two-day week. In fact 300,- | 
000 workers in the industry are 
now totally unemployed. They 
would have more favor- 
ably to the Nixon proposal, one 
auto worker said, if the Vice- 


work with a full week's pay.” 
The UAW is asking for a 30- 
hour week with 40 hours pay. 


made to feel uncomfortable by the 
reaction from the floor when a 
recommendation was brought in for 
a raise of $10,000 a year, to $50,- 
000, for McDonald and to $35,- 
000 for the secretary-treasurer and 
vice-president. McDonald found it 
necessary to tell the delegates he 


| doesn’t want the raise. It was voted 


anyway. 
The bitterness among many dele- 
gates over the dues raise was re- 


‘lated to the raises voted for the of- 


ficers and $4,000 each, to $16,600 
for each of the 30-odd regional di- 
rectors and comnesurate raises for 
others down the chain of more 
than 1,000 staff members. The 
members couldn’t see a dues raise 
with the union’s assets now at more 


tual trusteeship, McDonald, when | 
you are forced to call a strike in| 
the year 1956?" asked the steel 
union's head. 

Replying to his own question, 


_/| than $21 million and many of the 


delegates who spoke noted the low 
earnings of their members, especi- 
ally in fabricating industries. 
* 
THERE is no organized expres- 
sion among the steel union’s rank 


sray for the labor trustees of the 
great American steel industry to! 
call to task the management) 
trustees to force them through the 
means of a strike to live up to their 
mutual trusteeship.” 

As you fread this in the conven- 
tion piece you .are struck 
by its satire. But McDonald ap- 
parently meant it as a serious argu- 
ment. This was the sixth time in’ 
the union's 20-year history that it) 


~|dence that the union's leaders feel/had to call the “management | 
some of the pressures from the dis-' trustees” to “task” on a national, Suits. 
pack- tricts, came at the start of the par-/ scale. 


: 
i 


* 
THE emphasis on the union’s’ 


tronger in the officers’ 


was even §& 


‘report where they seek to answer, 


the charge they are going “soft.” | 
They give the recent strike as evi- 
dence of the contrary. This, of 


tion 
and no strikes that McDonald, and 
before him Philip Mu 


rray, have} 
can you support this theory of mu- often proclaimed as the objective.| 


of Adka 


and file. Few articulate progressive 
get elected to conventions. What 
was in evidence was pretty spon- 
taneous and broke through the gen- 
erally festive character that was 
given the convention held in Shrine 
Auditorium. It was the union’s 20th 
anniversary; most were happy over 
the outcome of the recent strike; 
illings went to the speech 
Stevenson (piped in by 
telephone) and his unanimous en- 
dorsement by the delegates. 


re were other positive re- 


The convention gave approval 
to a comprehensive civil rights 
gram, and, giving full seauteal te 
Supreme Court's dese i 
ruling, called on the feder 
state governments “to implement 
ully and promptly” those court 
isions. 
“The forces of racism and reac- 


Gon 
and 


be-|the charge that the union’s lead-| course, is a little different twist to on which seek to defy and sub- 
-ers are going “soft” towards the; the outlook of mutual 


vert fe Court decisiens 

are well known to organized labor,” 

said the resolution adopted. “They 
(Continued on Page 13) 


| The National Guardian and the November Elections 2 « e e By ALAN MAX 


THE PROGRESSIVE weekly, 
the National Guardian, has pre- 
sented its views on the elections 
in a statement which is bound to 
have _ considerable i nfluence 


among the Left. 
The Guardian rejects as in- 
_ effective tac- 
tics of sitting- 
eut the elec- 


tion or of vot-- 
ing for a third 


four years. When it is con- 
sidered that these electoral dif- 
ferences have been the main 
point of division among the left, 
a developing unity on this ques- 
tion is certain to mean greater 
unity of the Left all around. 
This is said despite continued 
long-range differences on how 
to view labor's attempts to 
transform the Democratic Party 
and to what extent any third 
party Presi- gl party must have a labor base. 
dential can- 90 7g In its Sept. 24 issue the Guar- 
didate in No- $3 dian declares that a canvass of 
vember. It has Biz its readers shows three trends. 


come to the Some intend to vote for one or 
conclusion i 


. eae out. “Most*we believe, intehd 
‘going to vote for Adlai tg ‘heat Nixon’ : 
and Estes Kefauver 
urges that “these 


‘sults from the 


little likelihood that their total 
vote will be a fair measure of 
the size of the potential protest 
that a united party of the Ameri- 
can Left might reflect.” The 
Guardian also believes that an 
unorganized boycott of the elec- 
tion could not. pessibly assume 
significant proportions. 

In New York and California 
and in a few other pivotal states, 
Guardian readers and _ their 
friends could be decisive, and 
this consideration “carries con- 
siderable weight in the beat- 
Nixon argument.” However, the 
paper urges upon its readers the 
thought that if the Democrats 
“want and need your vote badly | 
enough, they should be willin 
to pay for it in terms of goé 

lic i . On issues 


you deem important. 

It might be added that the 
labor ‘movement and the Negro 
people have already been doing 
this and have gotten some re- 
weeps sont Feadtien sahden 
in,. their. belief that . Stevenson 


fe 
and Kefauver represent real 


alternative to Nixon. 
> 


THE GUARDIAN rightly, in 
my opinion, warns against the 
domination of Congress by the 
Dixiecrats in the event of a 
Democratic victory. But I do 
not follow the equating of the 
Nixon threat with the Dixiecrat 
hold on Congress and the 
Guardian’s warning “against let- 
ting fear of Nixon create a stam- 
pede into the Democratic camp.” 

In view of Nixon’s M 
ite stand on civil liberties and 
foreign policy, a_ sta 
against him would actually be 
of tremendous significance. Were 
the anti-Nixon movement what 
it nig, oth be, he never would 
have given the GOP nomi- 
nation. . | 


progressives are hampered in the 
job that lies before them in this 
campaign by the “absence of 


ive organizations—so un- 


ortuately dismantled since 
1952.” In my. opinion, these or- 
ganizations were dismantled by. 
events and their members felt 
they were ing obstacles to 
the unity of the Left with others 
in the labor and Negro people's 
movements, However, it is un- 
fortunate that other forms of unit- 
ing the Left did not come into 
being. In this connection I re- 
gret that there was insufficient 
response from the Left—includ- 
ing the Daily Worker and The 
Worker—to the proposal early in 
1955 of Guardian oy Ed- 
itor John T.. McManus for a 
conference of the Left to dis- 


cuss @ | m for. common ac- 
* 


I HEARTILY agree with the 


Left who 


view that those on the 
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Worker, New Drive 


will be|card parties; selling Christmas 


sum | cards. 
It was announced that the nek 

drive which is to begin Oct. 1 will 

be ‘conducted in the name of the 


Is Harvester 
late Alfred Wagenknecht, one of F 
the founders of the Daily Worker} ® 


who. was for half a century a lead-} 
ing figure in the labor and social- 

By SAM KUSHNER : 
CHICAGO. — On the eve of a 


ist movement in the U. S. 

drastic layoff of 10,000 Interna- 
tional Harvester workers through- 
out the country, the officials of the 
local unions at the MeCormick 
Works plant in Chicago, issued a 


sjual supporters of the 

encouraged to raise a 
of money by various means, over 
a period of several months. 

T so arg some of the methods 
suggested for raising an “earning 
fund”: holding a tti din- 
ner” or similar affair; g hand- 
work; running a rummage sale; con- 
ducting a “bake sale"; conducting 


This Stengel Having 
Uphill Pennant Fight 22 


ago that there be a 15 percent mu-' 1.4 boadine citizens ne * tn 
a arms cut worked out with So-| maintain ie jobs = ts 36 years, will be shut down in Apzil 
viet Russia. workers. = _ he -_ added to = 
, . | Charles J.. Kelly, president of| tears 0 other arvester WOrkcrs 
- ne oe ad —— ot Local 1308, Ed Bulat, president; @bout the future of their jobs. 
this kind tha would reduce 1 ‘of Local 1101, Bruno Zachman, At the same time, 400 Richmond 
national tensions and contribute | president of Local 1102, K. A. Pit-| workers began a layoff that is. 
to a lasting peace. Sterigel has telkow, president of Local 1303 scheduled for at least five wecks. 
seg ae uP on such pro” and Danny Chilis, president of son i - ag iggy 
| posals thus far. If he were ‘Lacal 1012 (a in AW),/employed 1; workers. 1e 
A major feature of this special| the military draft in the near fu-|he could easily put Dirksen! annealed ° Mayor Daly | 1.100 have been laid off during the 
fund drive will be the use of the ture. on the defensive on the peace|Chicago, to all Hlinois Congress-| Past months. The plant shutdown 
“earning fund” method by indi-| Vice Presidential candidate Estes! question and take away the strong-| men, and to host of midwest not- of the last 400 workers and the an- 
nouncement of the closing of the 


viduals. Under this plan, individ-|Kefauver proposed several months|est argument his rival is able tolables to join with the unions in 
. . plant in April of next year could 


7 make. supporting a program which would 
| oe e * nd BH .. obs of IRC workers. vane a critical employment situa-. 
In LOngG Facking among te 
~ Strike i DuQ 
| DUQUOIN pro- 


Committee, Gates announced that 
Oct. I would mark (a) the begin- 
ning of a joint effort by the editors 
and the readers to improve the 
paper, and (b) the Leiching of a 
campaign for funds to sustain the 
paper throughout the coming 
‘months 


made, “thus ending an anti-soeial 
competitive situation in which en- 
tire communities are victimized by 
runaway plants.” 

Last week, the sudden announce- 
ment of the Harvester company 
that the Richmond, Indiana, plant 
of Harvester, which has been part 
‘of the company chain for the past 


Gates said that the pages of, The 
Worker will be opened to a discus- 
sion on raising the quality of the 
paper. He urged all readers to make 
their own suggestions on how The 
Worker can serve its readers more 
fully and become the kind of paper 
which can reach a much broader) 
circulation. } 

The editor's remarks were greet- 
ed with a number of pledges from’ 
individuals who will raise $50 con-| jead to banning of A and H bomb 
tributions. ‘tests. He also proposed an end to 


(Continued from Page 16) 
influence. That 1s why he had 
made several constructive pro- 
posals to get the Democrats out 
of the box they are in on the 
peace question. Stevenson pro- 
posed that the U. S. attempt to 
work out a nts that would 


AS a state representative, Rich-| The McCormick workers face a : 
ard Stengel supperted measures for} layoff of no less than five weeks Among the present Richmond 
fair employment practices and | beginning with Oct. 1. In the past workers, a large number have sen- 
other civil rights legislation. He|period approximately 970 MeCor-)!0"*y with the company of more 
also testified before the Demo-|mick workers have been laid off, | than 20 years. The announcement 
cratic Partv Platform Cemmittee in| This week, 3,000 additional pro-/ of the company that the work done. 
behalf of federal civil rights legis-|duction workers, office workers, and)** Richmond would be transferred 
lation. But he has puzzled many : tool room employees are scheduled} '® Canton, Ul., Harvester plant and 
people by his failure to speak out/for layoff. There have been great the McCormick plant in the future 
against the efforts of Southern|fears that the McCormick plant did little to allay the fears of the 


Dixiecrats to defeat desegregation | Harvester workers in these plants 


may reopen with a greatly re-| *@!\ | x 
in the South. However, Stengel duced work force. ‘in view of th eoverall critical em- 
has pledged to fight for a change 


* ployment situation in the induws- 
: . is . 6 > 
‘spite of numerous strikebreaking ; 7" the Senate rules to permit a 


, I. — Out of a long | week won a wage settlement 
and hitter strike, workers at the | viding a 40-cent wage in a three- 
DuQuoin Packing Company this year contract. : 


Hold Parley on 


: The strike which began last April 
14 was maintained by the United 
Packinghouse Workers local in) 


* 


| THE letter of the McCormick) Y- 
‘moves by the company including| ™ajority vote to close te and/ union leaders states, “We are urg- 
injunctions, damage ouite and the end anti-civil rights filibustering. 

use of the labor board against | In the state legislature, Stengel 
; | the union. opposed the undemecratic loyalty 
CHICAGO. —.A detailed discus-| Seventeen union leaders who}eath, thought-control Broyles bills 


‘Africa Today’ 


- 


| AT CANTON, the Harvester 
kers have been told that there 


omg’ ge ve i te 2 held’ were fired by the company were| But he hasn't. had — to say, 

pre this Saturday, Sept. 29, at »einstated- under the terms of the about civil liberties in, his cam-| 

Roosevelt’ University, under the | settlement. The agreement also dis-| paign thus far. Yet, his Republican! P2y to take ‘such action. Equally 17 00 ilo stoline Harves. 

auspices of the American Friends) misses both Circuit Court and Fed-|opponent is especially vulnerable |#™Portant is your support for our ter alent edhieh hes ledd. off 200 

Service Committee and other’ era] suits against the union Len this major issue because of his|CC®M0mic program which would)” oe ; chet 

groups. | A 20-cent across-the-board | pay | working relationship with Senator | CTEate the kind of conditions in our) - _ Per . ppg we : 
‘Tom Mboya, general secretary} boost was won for the first year of Joe McCarthy. Dirksen was Mc- | industry vod — —— enero icig Pari Fah e 2] 00 out of amg 

of the Kenya Federation ef Labor} the agreement, with some groups of | Carthy’s most vigorous aide in the . Gs f eer trae Sx fs tock ‘At the Farmall Harvester plant in 

and candidate for the Kenya Parlia-| workers getting an additional three, Senate and joined in supporting) )" V0, OF 00's WoEKer ane swe 

ment, will be among the speakers.|and one-half cents. The pact pro- the false charges of subversion, ' "The four 


Ider.” ‘Rock Island on Oct. 1, 1,800 will 
The session on Saturday will be! vides 10-cent boosts for each of the | unAmericanism and treason made}. ‘rhe ye int economic program 


p0 | be forced ar of work to join the 
' brgume ag oh d for 100 ‘2,000 Farmall workers already out 
highlighted by a series of seminars two succeeding yéars of the con-' against countless greups and indi- | ™“* , sea | of ‘ 
dealing with cath of the —vgese tract. eo ok ; peep al ‘ 


jobs. This layoff is also sched- 
viduals. McCarthyism has been on! | lactfien , ; 
tions af the African continent. | Kenneth Hawk, UPWA  localithe wane for the-past two years] 7mer, enabling him to stay on the) Wk Sot 5 mactenen of five waste 
Among the speakers will be Prof. president, called the settlement a’ but many democratic liberties lost| ont ee ee ee eed plant, the layoff heer ning Oct. } 
Melville Herskovits, Northwestern | Victory, since the union won its;during the period of its rise have lek tune: wk ‘will affect’ 1,400 production and 
University; Prof. Sinclair Drake,| bjective of bringing the DuQuoin | not yet been reestablished. i ' | 


| " | am calls for the government ‘foundry workers. Previeusly 1,850 
Hemet Ebvns ne whee 0 BAe a case win wes lS att rye ie two ane 


|  junknown in many parts of the: everses £ foreign aid. been laid off. 
— Fp ge rye of} The company gave in at a time | state, Richard Stengel has made|Oyegrem, “distributed to _—_ Emphasizing the gravity of the 
hicago; Dr. Homer A. Jack. 


'when the strike appeared heading! some remarkable progress in the dc ; -<;employment facing the Harvester 


a “the Kohler! last few months. This has been rmaments. Workers is the fact that at a plant 
__ the situation in Africa has been ar-| Pattern.” In fact, only last week a possible because of his tremendous a 2 ae tone ig such as West Pullman in chistes 
ranged as an informational con-| shed was built by the union tO} energy and his willingness to face} cause we are helping feed the| Whiere between five and six bun- 
ference dealing with the colonia]| Shelter the pickets in anticipation| up to a number of important do- idred workers already have been 

liberation movement and other'° the strike continuing into the! mestic issues. 
* 


trends in African life. ' winter. 
- ' HE has characterized the Eisen- 


— 


in the coming weeks. At the Rock 
Falls, Illinois, plant of Harvester 


—_ | 


what next 


for the — consumers 
American left? 
| a symposium: | 
in the interest of free political discussion 


Friday, October 5 
“TEMPLE HALL, 322 S. MARSHFIELD 


| «ce TPB, 
Reserved: $2.20 — General Admission: $1.10 
, Discussion ® 
- SPEAK : 
HARVEY O’CONNOR 
“Mellon's Millions.” “The Empire of Oii” 
REY. A. J. MUSTE | 


9 Becreiary Emeritus, Feliopship of Beeoneiliatien Bditorial Board, Liberation 


BERT COCHRAN 


sent of foae and lower me 
| , flighting against pu 

health rograms, aid to education, 
| mental health programs, expansion 
'of social security, etc. He points 
out that Dirksen has voted for. 


| CHICAGO. — The Council 
Against Discrimination announced 
this week that every effort would 
be made to compel candidates to 
speak out before election on the 
civil rights issue. | 

The CAD executive board, rep- 
dependent Voters of Illinois groups 
have arranged ge got A rag 
engagements for the jate, 

| if Stengel and his supporter 
Cook County hit the ball-on the 


- 


e7e% 


ioe 


$& 
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It's * 


Or Be Counted Out Nov. 


“Don’t be a sucker and fail to 
register—or-you ll get licked on 
election day.” : 

That warning was going out 
to labor and liberal voters this 
week as the final registration 
deadline on Oct. 9 neared, 


The AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education designated 
this as “R-Week” in Illinois, call- 
ing on local unions to get mem- 
bers and their families registered 
without fail. 

In 1954, it was pointed out, 
labor took a beating in Illinois 
where 88.8 percent of the 
6,023,000 potential voters were 
registered. Only. 56.1 percent 


voted in this state. 

However, the percentage of 
workers who were registered and 
voted was extremely nla while 
the supporters of anti-labor can- 
didates turned out at the polls 
in droves. 

For Chicagoans, registration 
goes on daily in Room 308 of the 
City Hall, every weekday and 
Saturday mornings from now 
through Monday, Oct. 8. 

However, on Tuesday, Oct. 9, 
precinct pollin yee in all 
communities will be open from 
8:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. for regis- 
tration. 

For those who live in the 


~ munity 


suburbs, there is still an oppor- 
tunity to register up through 
Monday, Oct. 8 in Room 280 of 
the County Building, 118 N. 


Clark, Chicago. 


All voters must register who 
have moved, changed their 
names through marriage, or have 
net previously been registered 
voters. 


Worker. readers can also do 
their share in this registration 
drive by helping to get people 
registered through unions, com- 
organizations, block 
clubs, 

In. many cases, volunteers are 
being sought for precinct regis- 


_—— 


THE WORKER, 


tration work, for canvassing 
house-to-house on Oct. 9 for 
working in~ cooperation with 
precinct captains. 


1LLinOISs | This Stengel Having 
Uphill Pennant Fight 
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By WILLIAM SENNETT 


CHICAGO. — Casey Stengel's 
New York Yankees have nailed 
down the American League pen- 
nant. But Casey's cousin, Rich- 
ard, is having a much more dif- 
ficult time ing to win the U.S. 
Senate race in Illinois. 


Senator Everett M. Dirksen, 


Stop Police Terror 
In Strike at Swift 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO. — Striking Swift 
workers in Chcago managed this 
week to put an end to a wave of 
police terror on the picket lines 
and broadened their fight to win 
a contract from the biggest of 


the packers. 

From Mayor Richard J. Daley, 
the packinghouse workers ex- 
tracted a promise there would be 
ne repetition of the police ac- 
tion which marked the first week 
of the strike. Scores of pickets 


were arrested during that week 
by order of the notorious Po- 
lice Capt. George Barnes, head 
of the Labor Detail. 


A delegation to the Mayor 
which included leaders of the 
both striking unions, the: Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and the 
United Packinghouse Workers, 
as well as. Maurice McElligott, 
representing the state ClO, was 
instrimental in getting a change. 
Mayor Daley called Police Com- 
missioner Timothy O'Connor in 
the presence of the delegation 
and told him that pickets would 
have the right to stop cars at 
the stockyards gates and to ask 
the occupants to show passes. 


* 


“SINCE then: the assigned po- 
lice force has been reduced and 
there has been no trouble on the 
line,” declared UPWA represen- 
tative Leo Turner. 


Although the 8,000 Swift 
workers in Chicago are all mem- 
bers of UPWA Local 28, mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters have also helped man 


ST 


Form New NAACP 


Unit in Hyde Park 


 CHICACO, — A new unit of the! 
_ National Association for the af 
vancement of Colored People w 

oid ae t in Hyde Park last week “f 
its first meeting. 


he anit a Rec 
hood ‘Cb, 


= 


‘Old iwhiend Gives 


Strikers a Hand 

CHICAGO.—One amared Chi- 
cago newspaperman’ covering 
the Swift strike told this week 
of how a cowboy on a horse was 
stopped by one of the pickets 
at the Chicago stogkyards. 

“The cowboy, instead of whip- 
ping out'a’six-gun, pulled out a 
union card,” the flabbergasted 
newsman reported. 

The “cowboys” in the Chi- 
cago stockyards are stockhand- 
lers employed by the Union 
Stockyards and Transit Com- 
pany and are members of the 
AFL-CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers Local 44, 


3 ae 


the picket lines here. 


The striking unions this week 
were unfolding a “Don't Buy’ 
campaign against Swift & Co. 
which is expected to have a 
widespread effect. Emmett Kelly, 
vice president of the Amalgamat- 
ed Meat Cutters, has reportedly 
sent telegrams to. butcher shops 
and chain stores where the 
butchers are organized in the 
union, urging that they stop 
buying Swift products. 

* 


THE two unions were. also 
working with the influential 
Back of the Yards Council which 
did intervene in helping to stop 
police terror against the pickets. 
The council also agreed to call 
together community merchants 
and businessmen to secure. their 
cooperation in the strike. 

Local 28 president Sidney 
Johnson reported this week that 


ithe strike machinery was running. 


smoothly here. The main job has 
‘been the ization of picketing, 
with the eight main gates to the 
nai gocrle Bases: being covered, as well as the 


A pi committee has been 


ol Slt Chicago 


at the University of 


nt House, There 


erating in the local headquarters 
at 4306 S. Ashland. 


. 


IT WAS reported that union 


teamsters and railroad workers are 
cooperating with the strike. Mem- 
bers of the Armour local .and 
other UPWA locals were also mo- 
bilized for full support to the Swift 
workers and were contributing 
heavily to the strike fund. 


Said Johnson: “We plan to take 
the issues in this strike right into 
the community. We will urge every 
housewife who believes in fair play 
to ignore Swift scab products that 
may appear in her store. We will 
call on every union member in 
Chicago to support our “Don't Buy 
Swift’ campaign.” 

He deglared that every church, 
fraternal, veterans gin as well 
as PTA’s, block clubs litical 
organizations will be ok Be get 
the “Don't Buy” message to its 
membership. 

“We are Boing to hit Swift with 
everything we have because we 
don’t intend to let this strike dra 
on for weeks,” said Johnson, “An 
it is in the ‘Don't Buy’ campaign 
that everyone can help.” 


running for: reelection, is still 
better known throughout the 
state and is still out in front, 
despite Stengel’s intensive cam- 
paigning in downstate Illinois. 
The people who listen to can- 
paign speeches are only a: very 
small fraction of those who will 
go to the polls on Nov. 6th. 
Stengel has been hitting hard 
at Dirksen’s reactionary record 
and has advocated taking a 
number. of liberal and progres- 
sive steps on the domestic front. 
But he has not yet succeeded in 
stirring up great enthusiasm for 
campaign among the rank- 
and-file of the labor movement, 
the 800,000 Negro people in II- 
linois or the bulk of farmers and 


middle income people. 
* 


THE Democratic candidate 
for Senator has the endorsement 
and support of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, the CIO Council 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods. 
He has spoken at a number of 
rallies organized by the unions 
and at numerous plant gates. 
Those who have heard him have 
been impressed with his factual 
criticism of Dirksen and his pro- 
posals for legislative improve- 
ments. But he hasn't yet rung 
the bell which would transform 
his thousands of listeners into 
active campaigners in his be- 
half. 

A great part of the reason for 
this is the falure of the labor 
movement thus far to involve its 
members in organized independ- 
ent activity in the shops, prec- 
incts and congressional districts. 
or a major. factor is also Sten- 
gels failure to deal boldly with 
the peace issue, with the matter. 
of civil rights and civil liberties. 

x 

DEMOCRATIC Presidential 
candidate Adlai Stevenson has 
begun to size up the peace on 
timents of the: American 
and the basis for the Eise: a 

(Continued on Page 15) — 


Chicago ClO Plans 
Parley on Issues 


CHICAGO.—Richard Stengel, 
Democratic candidate for the 
U.S. Senate, will be. one of the 
speakers at the annual all-day 
conference of the Cook County 
CIO rage to be held Satur- 
day, Sept, 29, at. the Sherman 
Hotel, 

The parley, which will bring 
together some 500 delegates - 
from the locals here, is expected 


to lay its main nh on political « 


action for the 


woes e: 
the campaign. ey : 


worth Smith told The Worker. 
fe orm at 9:00 a.m. with 
al session, the conference 
most of the day on 
w sessions centered 
around the following topics: 
Civil rights; » juvenile delin- 
quency; consumer buying; retir- 
ed- w aageor tt nasty —— 
plans ems; lems 
of Chicago's newcomers; politi- 
cal Re ge women’s eprtongow mi 


THE ‘COP ts making its 
strongest bid in years for 
a ae te sa M. How. 
ar ormer ) 
SE 
Chicago, and the Rey. Junius C 
Austin of the big Pilgrim Bap- 
tist Church are among those who 


have come out for the Eisenhow- 
er-Nixon ticket. 


There are constant rumors 
that influx of Republican money 
into the Chicago Defender man- 
agement may result in that paper 
— out: the COP ticket as 
well, 


At this point, however, there 
are no indications of any major 
switch by Chicago Negro voters 
from their traditionally Demo- 
cratic voting. 

* 

A $10-A-PLATE banquet to 
help put labor candidate Marvin 
Lore over the top in- the 10th 
Congressional District is being 
held on October 12 in Sharp's 
Memorial Hall, Melrose Park, 

. 

IN THE PAGES of the Chi- 
cago Defender, a sharp contro- 
versy via paid ads is raging 
over Rep. William L. Dawson. 
Bishop Luther B. Hylton has hit 
back at the Chicago NAACP for 
its recent tion of 
Dawson's do-nothing record on 
civil rights. Last weck, _ 
NAACP replied, refusing | 
“silence its voice or give up ~ 
right to criticize public officials 
as the need arises in our forward 
struggle for first-class citizenship 
for the American Negro.” 

* 

IN THE 12th Congressional 
District, the AFL-CIO has open- 
ed a COPE-Volunteer headquar- 
ters at 1530 Morse Ave. This is 
to be a lively center of activity 
in behalf of Democratic Rep, 
Charles A. Boyle and Esther 
Saperstein, Democratic candidate 
for the Illinois House of Rep- - 
resentatives. 

* 

LEADERS of the Iindepen- 
dent Voters of [Illinois have by 
their peculiar policies in recent 
years lost the support of an in- 
fluential group of liberals. The 
resignation of Leo .Lerner, the 
publisher and IVI founder, Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris Hirsch, Frank 
McAllister, Roosevelt University 
Labor Division director, has been 
a serious blow. 

* 

EVERYONE is invited to a 
big citywide rally and dance for 
Richard Stengel which is being 
held Saturday. night, Sept. 29, at ~ 
the Electrical Workers Hall, 
5247 W. Madison, under the 
sposorship of. the Illinois State 
Legislative Committee of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

oe 


IN CHICAGO and downstate, 
women ‘trade unionists — have 
come forward as leaders of la- 
bor’s political. action. In Rock 
Island, Rita Morrissey heads the 
women’s division of the Commit- 
tee on Political Education; in 
LaSalle, Verna M. Albert; in 
Alton, Helen Hall. 


* 
Ward bate tats ceoleogee t 
ve | 
give up the. lily-white landocship 
of the party in this predominant- 
ly Negro ward. The Republicans. . 
last week named a Negro, J. 
Clifford Allford, as their ward 
committeeman. | 
* 
“THE ELECTIONS and 


World Peace” will be the top 
of a conference on October 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
Dulies’ Suez Game 
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HENDERSON, Ky.—I had ridden hundre ds of miles by now, into lonely hamlets and scat- 
tered towns of four counties out here where west ern Kentucky borders southern Indiana, the wide, 
handsome Ohio separating the states. Rarely have I seen a richer and lovelier countryside. It is giy- 


en to rolling farms growing tall corn, the brilliantly green tobacco leaf, the soy, bean 

and wheat. Big herds of ‘leek Black Angus munch eternally in the meadows and fat 

sows and piglets lie feet-up in the spacious wallows, The towns like Clay and Sturgis 

are trading centers where the farmers shop, or, where the richest, grown too old to man- 

age their holdin ings, retire to rock contentedly on the wide porches of big handsome 
e 


frame houses. 
cars many drive, and in the out- 
door.movies where the great sil- 
ver screen stands against the sky 
and the billboard advertises Ed- 
ward G. Robinson in “A Bullet 
for Joey.” 

This century is here too in 
the well-tended concrete high- 
ways that stretch endlessly be- 
tween the green fields; it is here 
in the big tractors that clatter 
across the fertile acres. 

. 


BUT it has scarcely made a 
beachhead into the heads of 


Minnesota Gets Us 100 New Subs 


“WE HAVE proven we can 
build Worker circulation,” 
proudly proclaims the current 
bulletin of the Minnesota-Dako- 
tas Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee. The Committee covers 
the area which is the seat of 
farmer dissatisfaction in the na- 
tion, and this is not separated 
from its success. 


The bulletin reports that it 
has secured, so far this year, 
over 100 new subscriptions to 
The Worker. It maps out goals 
for the remainder of the year 
for local committees in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Duluth, the 
iron range of Northern Minne- 
sota, rural Minnesota ard each 
of the two Dakotas. Overall, it 
expects to. get a total of more 
than 500 Worker subs this vear, 
or nearly 40 percent more than 
last’ year. 

The Committee cites the vast 
struggles among the small farm- 
ers, Negro people, and the ad- 
vances made by labor politically 
and economically as the basis for 
its mitiative. 

“Many of the significant new 
developments in the world are 
not even reported in the other 
press,” the bulletin declares. 


ee —e— OO 


Not disconnected from its cir- 


culation gain, the Committee 
also sent $250 to The Worker 
fund, part of which was raised 
by friends of Clarence Sharp, 
veteran farm organizer and 
Worker builder in ie ral areas 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Sharp brought in not a few of 
the new Worker subs sold in 
these rural areas. His friends, 
the Committee reports, “felt 
that raising funds for The Work- 
er was an effective way of pay- 


Benson On 
ing tribute to his years of de- | 
yoted work in be lf of the Farm Revolt: 


ee EZRA TAFT BENSON, 
whose retention as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower ‘has exas- 
perated farmers almost as 


‘WHO'S GONNA 


Well, first tell us who's gonna’ 
play in it! As of the moment 
nobody knows whether it will 
be the Braves or Dodgers fac- 


ing the Yanks. Sports editor 
Lester Rodney, who picked the 


underdog Giants to upset the 


Contributions should be sent 
to The Worker office, 35 E. 12 
St., New York City 3, N.Y. All 
checks wii Page orders must 

tt 
O gs 2 Press. much as falling commodity 


commni for a Free Press. 
3 2 prices, announced last week that 
‘there was no farm depression 
and that the “farm revolt” had 
“flattened out.” 
His reassuring remarks were 
still quivering over the airwaves 


when in Washington Ceorge S. 


dent agreed with me when I said 
that the small farmers are finally 


realizing that to make a living 


WIN SERIES? — 


Indians in the 54 Series, picked 
both pennant winners last year 
and the Dodgers to upset the 
Yanks in the Series, and picked 
the Dodgers and Yanks to win 
their pennants again this year, 
says... well, turn to page 12 
and see fo for yourself, 


-_— —— 


citizens like Mayor Clark of Clay, 
a millionaire in oil now, who 
walks shirt-sleeved through the 
streets, a bankbook peeking from 
each of his pockets, a diamond 
pin close to his heart. 

Let no man say that he is a 
Simon Legree for he teaches 
Sunday School every Sabbath, 
rain or shine, dewn at the spaci- 
ous, red-brick Baptist church, 
and he can quote you chapter 
and verse from Genesis and 
opt “But I read no other 

ooks, he says grandly, as 
though that were a matter for 
congratulation, “a few newspa- 
pers, and magazines, mavbe, 
and that does me.” 

Walker W. Waller of Mor- 
ganfield, half-an-hour up the 
road by Buick, admires Mavor 
Clark enormously and hankers, 
too, to make his million, wear 
a diamond stickpin, and get 
elected mayor 10 times straight 
like the good neighboring bur- 
gess. 

Waller is no pauper; he in- 
herited many an acre of well- 
tilled land from his ancestors, 
and he runs a_ richly-stocked 
farm accessory emporium in 


Morganfield. 
HE, TOO, boasts his Chris- 


tian affiliations. as | heard him 


through: the loudspeaker) when 


he spoke at the Henderson 
County courthouse last Saturda 
night. I have not, yet, ascer- 
tained whether he teaches the 
Ten Commandments to the Mor- 
ganfield young. Perhaps he is 
too busy these days in his ca- 
pacity as head of the White 
Citizens Councils in this neck 
of the woods. 

But what I did learn is this: 
his address that had _ hoarse 
crescendoes reminiscent of a late 
feuhrer named Adolf Hitler not 
only summoned the children of 
the Prince of. Peace to boycott 
the big consolidated. school of 
Weaverton: nor was his pur- 
pose completed when he in- 
vited the citizens of Henderson 
to form White Citizens Coun- 
cils. 

His purpose. o’er—vaulted the 
entle hills and meadows as he 
arangued his audience to vote 

for the States’ Rights Party that 
was formed a fortnight ago in 
Memphis, Tenn. 
You may have overlooked the 
_ Creation of this _new party, but 


twentieth century has come, true, and it is visible in the shiny 1956 


according to Waller, it is the 
sacred political arm. of. his un- 
sheeted Klan. If some Southern 
Democrats are inelined to yield 
to experience and cooperate 
with hic Democrats of the in- 
dustrial North. and .West, the 
States Righters are hére to give 
them the pitchfork prod. It is 
a national amalgam of the most 
faseist-minded figures in America, 


Aud so Candidate Adlai is 
anathema; President Eisenhow- 
er is anathema; both are rough! 
inclvded in what Waller tf 
ly calls “The Enemy.” ~ That 
classification is - headed by the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored “People, 
which is “Communist-infiltrated, 
from top to bottom. He ran oft 
a score of names.of leading Ne- 
groes who were, he proclaimed, 
Communists. or Communist pup- 
pets. His authority, he said, 
was a report of the House: Com- 
mittee for Un-American Activi- 
ties. The venerable; world-re- 
nowned sage, Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois is the chief son of Satan; 
the longest list of “Communist 
fronts” came after his name. 

® | 

THIS “Communist-infiltrated” 
NAACP is dominating the ma- 
jor political parties and dictat- 
ing to the South. “It is reach- 
ing ito our cities and into our 
very homes, into our families; 
telling us what schools we must 
sem! our children to.” This ls 
clearivy “a violation of the Con- 
stitution,” but what can you 
expect when the Supreme Court 
of the United States consists of 
judges who aren't fit “to preside 
over the bench of a county 
court?” 

No, he said, moving into one 
of his crescendos, if vou believe 
in the Constitution, “if you be- 
lieve in vour worth as Chris- 
tians,” you must boycott the six 
little Negro children attending 
the first to the third grades in 
Henderson County. 

And ete must vote for the 
States Right Party. 


There was a great deal more 
which cannot fit into this space: 
sallies at Mrs, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, “that lively old thing” 
bouncing around the world, 
who, last heard from was teach- 
ing “the Brahmins and the Un- 
touchables of India how to 


(Continued on Page 15) 


There Ain't No Such Animal! : 


usd have to get off their butts 
rs go to work like everybody 


thing is likely to demon- 
strate the vitality of the farm re- 
volt, it will be the dissemination 
of this reported Presidential view 
among the more than 600,000 
small farmers who were kicked 
off their farms during the past 
four years. And the fact that 
Ike's. press secretary James Hag- 
erty has Presidential 
underwriting of Spence’s view 
will hardly change matters. For 
farm grievance against the Lis- 
enhower administration is one of 
the political realities of the pres- 
ent campaign whic heven pro- 
Eisenhower newspapers concede, 

Last week, in 


ea 


two news- — 
papers and a writer for the 


Scripps-Howard chain published 
the results of surveys they had 
made which showed a substan- 
tial shift of the farm vote from 
Eisehower to eeveneee 


SAMUEL LUBELL who talk- 
ed to farmers in lowa, Minne- 
sota, and other midwestern states 
and whose conclusions are cur- 


farm revolt very much a reality, 


Se Mager 3 og 
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The union’s leadership was also 
made to feel uncomfortable by the 
reaction from the floor when a 
recommendation was brought in for 
a raise of $10,000 a year, to $50,- 
000, for McDonald and to $35,- 
000 for the secretary-treasurer and 
vice-president. McDonald found it 
necessary to tell the delegates he 
doesn’t want the raise. It was voted 
anyway. 

The bitterness among many dele- 
gates over the dues raise was re- 
lated to the raises voted for the of- 
ficers and $4,000 each, to $16,000 
for each of the 30-odd regional di- 
rectors and comnesurate raises for 
others down the chain of more 
than 1,000 staff members. The 
members couldn't see a dues raise 
with the union's assets now at more 


Pays Off in 
By SAM KUSHNER mS 
CHICAGO. +- Several months ago a:packinghouse worker, who has worked in the industry for more than 20 years, 
told your reporter that “if we get to strike Swift s this year it will be the first big payoff for the packinghouse workers : a re- 
sult of unity.” This packinghouse worker, like other workers, does not look forward to payless picketline days as a pleasant 
thing. He was reflecting the determination of a large number , 
of packinghouse workers who see in 1956, the year of the ° | 
merger between the United Packinghouse Workers and the R ank and feg 8 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters (due! ae BEL es 1 
pe: a ee di lly estimated to | a yee oJ 
convention on Oct. 24), the year | Gustry and Is genera / she. naibon’s| 
to repay this oe “ws ee a saya story ‘a oug at nven ion 
its “on ne oe one or sate paeresion is emphasized by the 
“ the Armour, Wilson and Cudahy success it achieved in maintaining; By GEORGE MORRIS - 
chains have much more reaped her aet s er crecuangg THE. CONVENTION of the United Steelworkers of America was more than a 
— py engine occas nh While the wetliess ia: the other| public show in support of the Stevenson ticket and a celebration of the — 
ma rr p**"| packing plants have reunited their! victory: it also gave some dramatic evidence of pressure from the rank and file in the 
’ It is considered quite proper | ranks since the last UPWA strike, | locals. The union’s national officers| ~— -— 
among the most militant packing- the bitterness and disunity engen-| were forced to take notice of this 4-Day Week But 
house workers that Swift & Co.,/dered by the strike has not been pressure on at least three impor- 
which has most successfully kept healed among the Swift workers. | tant occasions and they bowed to At What Pay? 
its workers disunited in the past, Union spokesmen charge that this) it twice. DETROIT. — Workers here. 
_ should be the first company to feel |'s due to the interference of the The internal factionalism that! did a slow burn last week when 
the full power of a more united Ja- | COMpany: boiled up last year in the election! candidate Richard Nixon an- 
bor movement. | In Chicago for many years t "| campaign when Joseph A. Molony,| nounced he favored « four-day 
| " | Swift local, Local. 28, hac oe New York regional director ran for; week in American industry. Too 
ONLY at Swift & Co. of all the @ bitter fight against the policies vice-president against the adminis-| many automobile workers have 
packers is there any element of of the leadership of the intemMA- | ration’s candidate, was not in evi-| had experience with the four-day 
company unionism left. Every ves-|tional union and against the poll | rence in the convention. But the|. week, the three-day week, and 
tige of company unionism has been | cies of the leadership of District J, high vote for the opposition has} the two-day week. In fact 300,- 
swept down the drain by the United considered one of the nea Waitin. apparently encouraged the lower| 000 workers in the industry are 
Packinghouse Workers and the sive led districts in the union. |) odies of the union to give greater| now totally unemployed. They 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters during Spokesmen for the district | claim. ressions to their sentiments. would have reacted more favor- 
the past years. ‘that a major facter for this disunity hie was apparent in the pow-| ably to the Nixon proposal, one 
The National Brotherhood of ‘Y#S get: agree to the COM-| ful opposition to a dues increase} auto worker said, if the Vice- 
Paekinghouse Workers, now an in- hoth by voice and vote, which! President had added “four days 
dependent union, is considered by | ; ‘many claime dwas actually a ma- work with a full week's pay.” 
a spokesman for the United Pack- of officers, led by a young Negro ioritv The UAW is asking for a 30- 
inghouse> Workers of America, as Wrker, supporting the district poli-|’ But while David J. McDonald, hour week with 40 hours pay. 
“a lineal descendant of the old, ‘ies of the union was elected. This the president, refused to allow a|“— , _/ | than $21 million and many of the - 
Swift company salon.” It se presents | 2dministration has been reelected vollcall and clataied the dacs hikettedt trusteeship, McDonald when delegates who spoke noted the low 
approximately 7,000 workers~ in several times since. from $3 to $5 a month was carried, you are forced to call a strike in| C@™mings of their members, especi- 
seven Swift plants. This is its total, , While for many decades the main) 1. .dministration was forced to|the year 1956?” asked the steel|#lly in fabricating industries. 
membership. The pressure of the | Characteristic of the company's la- - 6 uy its attempt to fill the|unien’s head. * 
united strike has forced even these or policies were reflected through C anadian direetorship vacancy with} Replying to his own question,| . THERE is no organized expres- 
locals to take strike votes. At the? benevolent paternalista, the last —— appointed. personal representa-| McDonald saw no contradiction be-|*'09 3™mons the steel union's rank 
. Joseph, Missouri, _ pl. of | few oe have erie change in tive in place of the right of that’ cause he said it was simply “neces- | #nd file. Few articulate progressive 
Swift’s the Brotherhood local voted | ‘Be pacture. The drive for profits, countrys members to -elect one.|sray for the labor trustees of the , 8¢ elected to conventions. What 
by a two to one vote to strike. | Where it generally is acknowledged |, protests ef the Canadian dele-|great American steel industry to| ¥#* ™ evidence was pretty spon- 
Another 7,000 Swift workers ‘at the speedup in Swift's is the| Hates forced the administration tojcall to task the management | neous and broke threugh the gen- 
have been represented by the Amal-| Worst in the yards, has resulted withdraw the proposal on .| trustees to force them through the Cally festive character that was 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 2 more blatant open anti-labor| 7). vacancy was created when'| means of a strike to live up to their, given the convention held in Shrine 
Workmen of North America. The |Psit#on on the part of the company'(),.,1¢, Millard, retiring director,|mutual trusteeship.” Auditorium. It was the union’s 20th 
remaining 18,000 workers in the | resemtly. Grievances have accepted an appointment as organi-} As you read this in the conven- S°*Vetsary; most were happy over 
chain are represented by the United | high, with ‘ 9 number of them zation director of the International |tion p i you are struck the outcome of the recent strike; 
Packi Workers of America, | 20t bein settled satistactorily from Confederation of Free Trade'by its satire. But McDonald ap- and top billings went to the speech 
Thus Swift workers were split Se workens point of view. | Unions parently meant it as a serious argu- of Adlai Stevenson (piped iri_by 
three ways in their union affilia- * | ae * ment. This was the sixth time in telephone) and his unanimous en- 
tions. | FE WAS with all this in mind) pROBABLY the clearest evi-\the union’s 20-year history that it, dorsement by the delegates. 
This year, for the first time, the that the packinghouse workers be-| dence that the union’s leaders feel;had to call the “management! ere were other positive re- 
company sat across the table from #20 their preparations for the 1956 some of the pressdres from the dis-' trustees” to “task” on a national sults. 
a joint negotiating committee whieh | negotiations. Not only did the pack- tricts, came at the start of the par-/| scale. | The convention gave approval 
represented the 25,000 workers im Amalgamated work- Jey of 2,700 delegates, with the * to a comprehensive civil rights pro- 
represented by both the Amalga- ¢'s begin to close ranks but in every opening words of McDonald, and | THE emphasis on the union’s| gram, and, giving full approval to 
mated and the UPWA. The Broth-| local union approaches were made jn the printed report of the offi-) preservation of the strike weapon the Supreme Court's desegregation 
-erbood di dnot join in the joint) t© unite all elements behind the cers, McDonald found it necessary| was even stronger in the officers’ ; Tuling, called on the federal and 
negotiations. The united negotia- Siike. ito begin with a defense of his con-} report where they seek to answer) State governments “to implement 
tions, united strike votes, a united | A fine example of this took place cept of unionism as “mutual|the charge they are going “soft.” | fully and promptly” those court 
decision to set a strike deadline, a jin Chieago's Local 28 where Jos- trusteeship” between the union and| They give the recent. strike as evi- decisions. | 
united preparations for the strike|€P4 Luke, who had been expe the steel companies and to answer|dence of the contrary. This, of “The forces of racism and reac- 


have resulted in a united strike ef- from the lecal union last year be-'the charge that the union's lead-| course, is a little different twist to ton which seek to defy and sub- 
fective in 39 plants acress the coun-|Cause he was charged with lead- ers are going “soft” towards the; the outlook of mutual cooperation Vert the Supreme Court decisions 
try. ing a movement to have people | companies. and no strikes that McDonald, and #re well known to organized labor,” 
* withdraw from the union, rejoined | “There are those who say how before him Philip Murray, have said the resolution adopted. “They 

SWIFT & CO. is the largest! (Continued on Page 13) ‘can yeu support this theory of mu- often proclaimed as the © jective. (Continued on Page 13) 


The National Guardian and the November Elections . . . . my azan max 


THE PROGRESSIVE weekly, 
the National Guardian, has pre- 
sented its views on the elections 
in a statement which is bound to 
have considerable i nfluence 


among the Left. 

The Guardian rejects as in- 
effective tac- | 
tics of sitting- 
out the -elec- 
tion or of vot- 
ing for a third 
party Presi- 
dential can- 
didate in No- 
vember. It has 
come to the 
conclu sion 
that most 
progressive s ; 
are~ going to vote for Adlai 

_ Stevenson and Estes Kefauver 
and strongly urges that “these 
votes s not be cast for the 
Democrats without exacting a 
price in terms of program.” 
ratig can apeety be said 
there is now greater unity among 
the Jyeft on election, tactics for 
‘53 Than. at any, time in the past, 


a 


four years. 
sidered that these electoral dif- 
ferences have been the main 
point of division among the left, 
a developing unity on this ques- 
dion is certain to mean greater 
unity of the Left all around. 
This is said despite continued 
long-range differences on how 
to view labors attempts to 
transform the Democratic Party 
and to what extent any third 
party must have a labor base. 

In its Sept. 24 issue the Guar- 
dian declares that a canvass of 
its readers shows three trends. 
Some intend to vote for one or 
another of the minor parties. 


Others intend to sit this one 


. “Most, we believe, intend 
to ‘beat Nixon’ by voting for 
Stevenson and Kefauver on the 
Democratic ticket, or on the 
Liberal line in eta York State.” 


THE GUARDIAN goes on to 
eT ee 


When it is con- 


little likelihood that their total 
vote will be a fair measure of 
the size of the potential protest 
that a united party of the Ameri- 
can Left might reflect.” The 
Guardian also believes that an 
unorganized boycott of the elec- 
tion could not possibly assume 
significant proportions. 

In New York and California 
and in a few other pivotal states, 
Guardian’ readers and _§ their 
friends could be decisive, and 
this considetation “carries con- 
siderable weight in the beat- 
Nixon argument.” However, the 
paper urges upon its readers the 
thought that if the Democrats 
“want and need your vote badly 

- enough, they ,should be willin 
to pay for it in terms of god 
eye positions . . 

u deem important. 7 
wt be added that the 
labor-movement and the Negro 
people have already been doing 
this and have gotten . 


. on issues 


and Kefauver represent a real 


alternative to Nixon. 
* 


THE GUARDIAN rightly, in 
my opinion, warns against the 
domination of Congress by the 
Dixiecrats in the event of a 
Democratic victory. But I do 
not follow the equating of the 
Nixon threat with the Dixiecrat 
hold on -Congress and the 
Guardian's warning “against let- 
ting fear of Nixon create ‘a stam- 
mm 5 into the Democratic camp.” 

In view _of Nixon’s McCarthy- 
ne stand aie liberties ode 
oreign policy, a stam 
against him would actually be 
of tremendous significance. Were 
the anti-Nixon movement what 
it ought to be, he never would 
have been given the GOP nomi- 


nation. 
Furthermore, the Dixiecrats 
are just as powerful when the 
Republicans control be- 
cause of the GOP-Dixiecrat alli- 
ance (which means, incidentally, 
=< vote for ray are : = | 
y no ‘way of fighting th 
Silvcishe: v6 


progressives are hampered in the 
job that lies before them in this 
campaign by the “absence of 
Ne sen organizations—so un- 
ortuately dismantled since 
1952.” In my opinion, these or- 
ganizations were dismantled 
events and their members felt 
they were becoming obstacles to 
the unity of the Left with others 
in the labor and Negro people's 
movements, However, it is un- 
fortunate that other forms of unit- 
ing the Left did not come into 
being. In this connection I re- 
gret that there was insufficient 
r from the Left—inclad- 
ing the Daily Worker and The 
Worker—to the proposal early in 
-1955 of Guardian Managing Ed- 
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jual supporters of the. will be| card parties; selling Christmas) 
encouraged to raise a ed sum cards. | 
of money by various means, over} It was announced that the nek! 
per|a period of several months. drive which is te begin Oct. I will 
These are some of the methods! be ‘conducted in the name of the| 


At an enlarged meeting here by| Suggested for raising an “earning late Alfred Wagenknecht, one of 
inoi fund”: holding a tti din-| the founders of the Daily Worker 
the Ilinois: Freedam of the Press , ing hand-| who was for half a century a lead- 


Committee, Gate ner” or similar affair; . 
Oct. 1 ere oe bea work; running a rummage sale; con- | ing figure in the labor and social- 
ning of a joint effort by the editors ducting a “bake sale”; conducting} ist movement in the U. S. 

an 


the readers to improve the By SAM KUSHNER lmade, “thus ending an anti-social 


. @ 
paper, and (b) the launching of a hi St / Hi Set ae eee rr 
Se ] ~ CHICAGO. — On th of a| competitive situation in which en- 
pean Ser gS eapgeras: wos . 1S enge Qving drastic layoff of 10,600 gender tire communities are victimized by 


paper throughout the comin - 
mon . | . tional Harvester workers through-| ™Daway plants. 


+9 seid thet the pages of The s., out the country, the offieials of the} Last week, the sudden announce- 
dibs wi be opened to a discus. || Cniigi r || r local unions at the McCormick ment of the Harvester company 
sion on raising the quality of the | Works plant in Chicago, issued a mF Fier ne pon emg to » ae 
‘eials| Of Harvester, which has been 
Sea He urged all readers to make (Continued from Page 16) |ago that there be a 15 percent BO oe ene te ot ™ a to — otficia “es of the company chain for the seat 
their own suggestions on how The) influence. That 1s why he had [tyal arms cut worked out with So-; maintai ’ 36 years, will be shut dewn in April 
Work ' d ‘maintain the jobs of Harvester p 
ally or d be i bend ak more) made several constructive pro- viet Russia workers. of next year, only added to the 
hich | sch Mf neh ‘ a posals to get the Democrats out oi inci oposals of| Charles J. Kelly,. president of|fears of other Harvester workers 
ee a — | of the be they are in on the | a » “cpg sé va eat ‘Local 1308, Ed Bulat, president, 2bout the future of their jobs. 
peace question. Stevenson pro-|this kind that would reduce imter-|\¢ 7 4.2) 1101, Bruno Zachman,| At the same time, 400 Richmond 


- The editor's remarks were greet-| nosed. that the U. S. attempt to! national tensions and contribute’ ,,. Local 1102. K. A. Pit-| workers began a layoff that is 
ed with a number of pledges from oti out agreements that would|to a lasting peace. Stengel has | nee deedibant of Local 1303| scheduled for at least five weeks. 
individuals who will raise $50 con-||ead to banning of A and H bomb! avoided speaking up on such pro-: and Danny Giblin, president of Normally, the Richmond plant has 
tributions. tests. He also proposed an end to! posals thus far. If he were to do sO| | aca] 1012 (all locals in the U AW), employed 1,500 workers. Some 
A major feature of this special|the military draft in the near fu-|/he could easily put Dirksen annealed to Mayor Daly of} 4,100 have been laid off during the 
fund drive will be the use of the} ture. ‘on the defensive on the peace Chicago, to all Hlinois Congress-; Pst months. The plant shutdown 
“earning fund” method by indi-| Vice Presidential candidate Estes! question and take away the strong-' men, and to host of midwest not-|0f the last 400 workers and the an- 
viduals. Under this plan, individ-i Kefauver proposed several months} est argument his rival is able to ‘ables to join with the unions in|®0uncement of the closing of the 
3 make. | supporting a program which would plant in April of next year could 
* ‘maintain the jobs of IHC workers.| create a critical employment situa- 

AS a state representative, Rich-| The McCormick workers face aj tion in that city. 


ard Stengel supported measures for layoff of no less than five weeks Among the present Richmond 


fair employment practices and beginning with Oct. 1. In the past | workers, a large number have sen- 
other civil rights legislation. He|period approximately 970 McCor-| !0Tty with the company of more 
, | ‘than 20: years. The announcement: 


also testified before the Demo-| mick workers have been laid off.) 

cratic Party Platform Committee in, This week, 3,000 additional pro-! of the company that the work done 

behalf of federal civil rights legis- duction workers, office workers, and | 3! Richmond would be transferred 
lation. But he has puzzled many | too! room employees are scheduled | '0 Canton, IIl., Harvester plant and 

and bitter strike, workers ‘at the| viding a 40-cent wage in a three-| people by his failure to speak out | for layoff. There have been great the MeCormick plant in the future 


- 98 | a rs 7 ; did little to allay the fears of the 
DuQuoin Packing Company this year contract. ‘against the efforts of Southern | fears that the McCormiek plant yu ) 
: ats to defeat desegregation,may reopen with a greatly re-| Harvester workers in these plants 


; +) Dixiecr tg i ie 
The strike which began last —_ in the South. However, Stengel/duced work force. in view of th eoverall critical em- 


Hold 14 was maintained by the Unit eRe te shad 
on ackinghouse -. thas pledged to fight for a change * ployment situation in the indus- 
ot ley jane ae ae © in the Senate rules to permit a| THE letter of the McCormick) *Y- * 


ae ' Lin “URT 
spite of numerous strikebreaking majority vote to close debate andj union leaders states, “We are urg- AT CANTON. the H i 
N, the Harvester 


DUQUOIN, IL. — Gui of a long; week won a wage settlement pro- 


| 4 | sep by the ey including md anttctell of i ing the company to modernize the 
. |injunctions, damage suits and the end anti-civil rights filibustering. Ae sebees co er papers “e workers have been told that there 


. . { 
rachis ir St en ge rs, once a ew a aw 
CHICAGO. — A detailed discus-| assent anion leaders alia oath, thought-control Broyles bills. | members of t ir families from eco- om ee for ot oye of no 
sion-of “Africa Today” is being held' were fired by the company were|But he hasn't had much to say 20mic dislocation. We you| less than five ee . In the recent 
here this Saturday, Sept. 29, at’ --inctoted under the terms of the| about civil liberties in his cam-| WOuld join us in urging the com-| Past, Medal 5) ra 1,000 workers 
Roosevelt University, under the, settlement. The agreement alsoclis-| paign thus far. Yet, his Republican | P@2Y to take such action. Equally ond — the Fa ; - a Rock Is- 
auspices of the American Friends misses beth Circuit Court and Fed- | opponent is especially vulnerable | portant is your support for our “ate fog term ne Harves- 
Service Committee and other eral suits against the union. ‘on this major issue because of his | CCOnomic ae aires which would nog sages “ i as laid off 400 
groups. <A 26-cent across-the-board pay, working relationship with Senator create the kind of conditions in our; we i 2 — wagging _ . 
Tom Mboya, general secretary boost was won for the first year of Joe McCarthy. Dirksen was Mc-| industry that would make opaecto o oie Sars : saa 

| pleat at McCormick yield greater| ing an additional 2,100 out of work. 


of the Kenya Federation of Labor the-agreement, with some groups of | Carthy’ senefits for both worker and stock-| At the Farmall Harvester plant in 


s most vigorous aide in the 


and candidate for the Kenya Parlia-| workers getting an additional three Senate and joined in supporting: 4 4 
ment, will be among the speakers. | and suetal aa The pact pro-|the false charges of subversion, eo ee . — oe gO alpen ¢ = 
The session on Saturday will be| vides 10-cent boosts for each of the. unAmericanism and treason made | ue te yelp ee ae 2,000 Farmall workers alenaile out 
highlighted by a series of seminars two succeeding years of the con-| against countless groups and indi-| ari hi i aes Id “ ‘ecm of jobs. This layoff is also sched 
dealing with each of the five sec- act. viduals. McCarthyism has been on | Parity $ Sliae hi eect mp me uled for a wi te of five week 
tions of the African continent. | Kenneth Hawk, UPWA local|the wane for the past two years| mer, enabling ‘im to stay on the) WY) iy 1 hisville, Kentucky, IHC 
Among the speakers will be Prof. | president, called the settlement a, but many democratic liberties lost| coat ay Pe ee plant, the layoff hnciuming Chet 1] 
Melville Herskovits, Northwestern Victory, since the union won its|during the period of its rise have | aint two of the econemic will affect 1,400 s ihaisinen and 
University; Prof. Sinclair Drake,| objective of bringing the DuQuoin | not yet been reestablished. ‘gram calls » dato overnment cd foundry workers. * etree 1,350 
Roosevelt University; Eduardo) Plant pay schedule up to the om 6S a candidate who was an bees of fa = t dao workers in the two buildings had 
Hondlane of Mozambique; Prof, eral leve in the industry. unknown in many parts of A i cieniciie as oor ot a el sid been laid off. ' 
Clavin W. Stillman, University of he company gave in at a time! state, Richard Stengel has made | program ‘distributed to unde-| Emphasizing the gravity of the 
Chicago; Dr. Homer A. Jack. | when the strike _~e heading some remarkable progress in the | veloped iameeniiainn nite’ en game basis| employment facing the Harvester 
This “Midwestern Inquiry” into | for what was calied “the Kohler | Jast few months. This has been ; that we now supply armaments ' workers is the tact that ata plant 
the situation in Africa has been ar-| Pattern. In fact, only last week 4 possible because of his tremendous thus winning us new friends be. Such as West Pullman in Chicago 
ranged as an informational con-| shed was built by the union t0/ energy and his willingness to face| cause we Bi helping feed the} where between five and six hun- 
ference dealing with the colonial | Shelter the pickets in anticipation | yp te a number of important do- ‘hungry.” Thirdly, the program calls dred workers already have been 
liberation movement and other °f the strike continuing into the} mestic issues. for low i rea 6 loans to! laid off, it is expected that an addi- 
trends in African life. winter. * ty se = ‘i i 
tr | Cg ates ty farmers fo rthe purchase of farm tional 200 workers will be laid off 
HE has characterized the Eisen- equipment. in the coming weeks. At the Rock 
| what next : thower Administration as favoring) A DEMAND for legislation “re-| Falls, Hlinois, plant of Harvester 
‘the special interests. He accuses|stricting the right of companies to) only 120 workers remain out of a 
for the his opponent, Senator Dirksen, of; close down profitable plants” was! work force of 650. ses 


9 fighting to gou —— by in-| 

" creasing natural gas rate, of favor-: : | * 

vimeoaee ir: sm nis ss tome Candidates to Be Quizz 
a symposium: i\to cut corporation taxes at the ex- |” : ~ 2 oe 3 


in the interest of free political discussion pense of middle and lower income 


. : le, fighti inst lic _@ (_ = om 
asapteagngs cicueee sem On Gvil by Groups 
mental health programs, expansion Ee a ! 


TEMPLE HALL, 322 S. MARSHFIELD ‘of social security, etc. He points 
Pas & PM. out that Dirksen has voted. for; CHICAGO. — The Council leading Chicago or- 
i . ab give-aways, against farmers,' Against Discrimination announced was scheduled 
Reserved: $2.20 — General Admission: $1.10 against labor, against housing and this week that every effort would iti 
3 Discussion ¢ Questions | for the special interests, ibe made tu compel candidates to: 
SPEAKERS NNOR Speaking in Pekin, Dirksen’s|speak out before election on the: 
a, eae wt cs | a ce of — f tod jcivil rights earl 
uthor, ““Melion's Millions,” “Thy ‘ t city for The CAD executive board, rep- 
eee vies _ REV. A. J. MUSTE EE: ase ont Dirksen ag tip me SSRI. ATT i 
Bes ity Emeritus, Fellows io cf i: coneiiiation EéRorial Board, Liberation is home town in his entire|dependent Voters of [inois groups 
| | _ -BERT COCHRAN political career. : have arranged ap nigel. seygy 
: | Ketier. Amecitian Sockalist : , * lengagements for the a 
_ CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT | “DURING the month of October| ff Stengel and his supp 
Executive Secretary, int Party of Ilinols |the Democratic candidate for the}Cook County hit the ball on the 
SID | Je & LENS v: S. Senate ‘seat in — will} sue solidly than 
. 3 . ‘ a Cook | Hilino a he oT 
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It's ‘R-We 


Or Be Counted Out Nov. 6 


“Don't be a sucker and fail to 
register—or you'll get licked on 
election day.” 

That warning was going out 
to labor and liberal voters this 
week as the final registration 
deadline on Oct. 9 neared. 

The AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education designated 
this as “R-Week” in Illinois, call- 
ing on local unions to get mem- 
bers and their families registered 
without fail. 

In 1954, it was pointed. out, 
labor took a beating in Illinois 
where 88.8. percent of the 
6,023,000 potential voters were 
registered. Only 56.1 percent 


voted in this state. 

However, the percentage of 
workers who were registered and 
voted was extremely low, while 
the of anti-labor can- 
didates turned out at the polls 
in droves. 

For Chicagoans, registration 
goes on daily in Room 308 of the 
City Hall, every weekday and 
Saturday mornings from now 
through Monday, Oct. 8. 

However, on Tuesday, Oct. 9 
precinct pollin “eee in all 
communities will be open from 
8:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. for regis- 


tration. 
For those who live in the 


suburbs, there is still an oppor 
tunity to register up 
Monday, Oct. 8 in Room 230 of 
the County Building, 118 N, 
Clark, Chicago. 

All voters must register who 
have moved, changed their 
names through marriage, or have 
not previously been re 
voters. 


Worker readers can also do 
their share in this registration 
drive by helping to get people 
registered through unions, com- 
munity organizations, block 
clubs. 

In many cases, volunteers are 
being sought for precinct regis- 
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tration work, for canvassing 
house-to-house on Oct, 9 for 
working in cooperation with 
precinct captains. 


—_ 


This Stengel Having 
Uphill Pennant Fight 


By WILLIAM SENNETT 


CHICAGO. — Casey Stengel's 
New York Yankees have nailed 
down the American League pen- 
nant. But. Casey's cousin, Rich- 
ard, is having a much more dif- 
ficult time trying to win the U.S. 
Senate race in Illi 

Senator Everett M. Dirksen, 


— Stop Police Terror 
In Strike at Swift 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO. — Striking Swift 
workers in Cheago managed this 
week to put an end to a wave of 
police terror on the picket lines 
and broadened their fight to win 
a contract from the biggest of 
the packers. 

From Mayor Richard J. Daley, 
the packinghouse workers ex- 
tracted a promise there would be 
no repetition of the police ac- 
tion which marked the first week 
of the strike. Scores of pickets 


were arrested during that week 
by order of: the notorious Pe- 
lice Capt. George Barnes, head 
of the Labor Detail. 


A delegation to the Mayor 
which included leaders of the 
both striking unions, the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and the 
United Packinghouse Workers, 
as well as Maurice McFElligott, 
representing the state ClO, was 
instrumental in getting a change. 
Mayor Daley called Police Com- 
missioner Timothy O’Connor in 
the presence of the delegation 
and told him that pickets would 
have the right to stop cars at 
the stockyards gates and to ask 
the occupants to show passes. 


* 


“SINCE then the assigned po- 
lice force has been reduced and 
there has been no trouble on the 
line,”. declared UPWA represen- 
tative Leo Turner. 

Although the 8,000 Swift 
workers in Chicago are all mem- 
bers of UPWA Local 28, mem- 

bers of the Amalgamated Meat 
‘Cutters have also helped man 


Form New NAACP 
Unit in Hyde Park 


CHICAGO, — A new unit of the. 


National Association for the Ad- 
‘vancement of Colored People was. 
set. up in Hyde Park last week and 
held its first meeting. 

. The unit, headed by Sid Lens, 


co 


Old Cowhand Gives 


Strifers a Hand 
CHICAGO.—One amazed Chi- 
cago newspaperman = covering 
the Swift strike told this week 
of how a cowboy on a horse was 
stopped by one of the pickets 
at. the Chicago stockyards. 
“The cowboy, instead of whip- 
ping out a six-gun, pulled out a 


union card,” the flabbergasted 
newsman reported. 


The “cowboys” in the Chi- 


cago stockyards are stockhand- 
lers employed by the Union 
Stockyards and Transit Com- 
pany and are members of the 
AFL-CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers Local 44. 


vv 


the picket lines here. 


The striking unions this week 
were unfolding a “Don't Buy” 
campaign against Swift & Co. 
which is expected to have a 
widespread effect. Emmett Kelly, 
vice president of the Amalgamat- 
ed Meat Cutters, has reportedly 
sent telegrams to butcher shops 
and chain stores where the 
butchers are organized in the 
union, urging thet they stop 
buying Swift products. 

* 


THE two unions were also 
working with the influential 
Back of the Yards Council which 
did intérvene in helping to stop 
police terror against the pickets. 
The council also agreed to call 
together community merchants 
and businessmen to secure their 
cooperation in the strike. 


Local . 28 president 


been the orga 
x ieee ed ll as the 
: | covered, as well as t 
xT stations. | 


A welfare committee has been 


_ met at the H Park Neighbor- 
hood Club, 5480 Kenwood 


time soup 


ee University of. 
Chicago ent House. There 
‘is ‘also a 


= 


eee 


hnson ed tl gyre 
Jo reported this week that 
the strike machinery was running 
smoothly here. The main job has 

tion of picketing, 
t main gates to the 


erating in the local headquarters 
at 4306 S. Ashland. 


a 
IT WAS reported that union 


teamsters and railroad workers are 
cooperating with the strike. Mem- 
bers of the Armour local and 
other UPWA locals were also mo- 
bilized for full support to the Swift 
workers and were contributing 
heavily to the strike fund. 

Said Johnson: “We plan to take 
the issues in this strike right into 
the community. We will urge every 
housewife who believes in fair play 
to ignore Swift scab products that 
may appear in her store. We will 
call on every union member in 


‘Chicago to support our “Don't Buy 


Swift’ campaign.” 

He declared that every church, 
fraternal, veterans ups, as well 
as PTA’s, block pH gee political 
organizations will be asked to get 
the “Don’t Buy” message to its 
membership. 

“We are going to hit Swift with 
everything we have because we 
don’t intend to let this strike drag 


on for weeks,” said Johnson, “An 


it is in the ‘Don't Buy’ campaign 
that everyone can help.” | 


running for reelection, is still 
better known throughout the 
state and is still out in front, 
despite Stengel’s intensive cam- 
peigning in downstate Illinois. 
people who listen to cam- 
paign speeches are only a ve 
small fraction of those who wil 
go to the polls on Nov. 6th. 
Stengel has been hitting hard 
at Dirksen’s reactionary record 
and has advocated taking a 
number of liberal and progres- 
sive steps on the domestic front. 
But he has not yet succeeded in 
stirring up great enthusiasm for 
his campaign among the rank- 
and-file of the labor movement, 
the 800,000 Negro people in II- 
linois or the bulk of farmers and 
middle income people. 
* 


THE Democratic candidate 
for Senator has the endorsement 
and support of the State Federa- 
tion ot Labor, the CIO Council 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods. 
He has spoken at a number of 
rallies organized by the unions 
and at numerous plant gates. 
Those who have heard him have 
been impressed with his factual 
eriticism of Dirksen and his pro- 
posals for legislative improve- 
ments. But he hasn't yet rung 
the bell which would transform 
his thousands of listeners into 
active campaigners in his be- 
half. : 

A great part of the reason for 
this is the falure of the labor 
movement thus far to involve its 
members in organized independ- 
ent activity in the shops, prec- 
incts and. a2 Nora districts. 
But a major factor is also Sten- 
gel’s failure to deal boldly with 
the peace issue, with the matter 
of civil rights and civil liberties. 

x 

DEMOCRATIC Presidential 
candidate Adlai Stevenson has 
begun to size up the peace. sen- 
timents of the American people 
and the basis for the Eisenhower 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Chicago ClO Plans 


Parley on Issues 


CHICAGO.-Tiiched Ztengel, 
Democratic candidate for the 
U.S. Senate, will be one of the 
speakers at the annual all-day 
conference of the Cook County 
CIO Cowneil,.to be held Satur- 
day, Sept. 29, at the Sherman 
Hotel... 

The parley, which will bring 
together some 500 delegates. 
from the locals, here, is expected 
to lay its main stress on political 
action for the closing weeks of 
the campaign. 

“We're going. to emphasize 


worth Smith told The Worker. 
Beginning at 9:00 a.m. with 
a general session, the conference 
spend most of the day on 
Ww . eentered 

around the following topics: « 
Civil rights; juvenile _ delin- 
quency; consumer buying; retir- 
ed. worker pro ; insurance 
plans and ae ct problems 
of Chicago's newcomers; politi- 

cal issues; women’s activities:: 
In the ev: 
CIO uet be held, also 
Genes Scour ae Ceo 
eany, _pres- 

'+@r - ; Pes Se ie 


. — = ; 


the anaual. 


THE GOP is making 

strongest bid : 
Negro vote. ey 
ard, the former 
gro leader who now 
Chicago, and 
Austin of the big | 
tist Church are among those 
have come out for the Eisenhow- 
er-Nixon ticket, : 
‘There are constant rumors 
that influx of Republican money 
into the Chicago Defender man- 
agement may result in that paper 
coming out the COP ticket as 
well. 

At this point, however, there 
are no indications of any major- 
switch by Chicago Negro voters 
from their traditionally Demo- 
cratic voting. 

- 

A $10-A-PLATE banquet’ to 
help put labor candidate Marvin 
Lore over the top in the 10th 
Congressional District is being 
held on October 12 in Sharp's 
Memorial Hall, Melrose Park, 

* 

IN THE PAGES of the Chi- 
cago Defender, a sharp contro- 
Wrsy via paid ads raging 
over Rep. William L. Dawson. 
Bishop Luther B. Hylton has hit 
back at the Chicago NAACP for 
its recent demnation of 
Dawson's do-nothing record on 
civil rights. Last week, the 
NAACP replied, refusing to 
“silence its voice or give up its 
right to criticize public i 
as the need arises in our forward 
struggle for first-class citizenship 
for the American Negro.” | 

*% 

IN THE 12th Congressional 
District, the AFL-CIO has open- 
ed a COPE-Volunteer headquar- 
ters at 1530 Morse Ave. This is 
to be a lively center of activity 
in «behalf of Democratic Rep. 
Charles A. Boyle and Esther 
Saperstein, Democratic candidate 
for the Illinois House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


*® 

LEADERS of the iIndepen- 
dent Voters of Illinois have by 
their peculiar policies in recent 
years lost the support of an in- 
fluential group of liberais, The 
resignation of Leo Lerner, the 
publisher and IVI founder, Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris Hi Frank 
McAllister, Roosevelt University 
Labor Division director, has been 
a serious blow. 

x 

EVERYONE js invited to a 
big citywide rally and dance for 
Richard Stengel which is being 
held Saturday night, Sept. 29, at 
the Electrical Workers Hall, 
5247 W. Madison, under the 
sposorship of the Illinois State 
Legislative Committee of the 
Brotherhood of Ratway Clerks. 


IN CHICAGO and downstate, 
women trade unionists have 
come forward as leaders of Ja- 
bor's_ political action. In Rock 
Island, Rita Morrissey heads the 
womens division of the Commit- 
tee on Political Education; in 
LaSalle, Verna M. Albert; in 
Alton, Helen Hae. 


DEMOCRATS in 
Ward have been chal 
give up the lily-white 
of the party in this 


24th 
te 


the 


| 


By ART SHIELDS 
—See Page 3 


* 


Dulles’ Suez Game 
—See Page 5 


ERED 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


HENDERSON, Ky.— I had ridden hundreds of miles by now, into lonely hamlets and scat- 
tered towns of four counties out here where western Kentucky borders southern Indiana, the wide, 
handsome Ohio separating the states. Rarely have I seen a richer and lovelier countryside. It is giv- 


Michigan 
Michigan 


= 
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en to rolling farms 
and wheat. 


wing tall corn, the brilliantly green .tobacco leaf, the soy bean 
Big herds of sleek Black Angus munch eternally in the meadows and fat 


sows and piglets lie feet-up in the spacious wallows. The towns like Clay-and Sturgis 
are trading centers where the farmers shop, or, where the richest, grown too old to man- 


age their. holdin 


frame houses. 
cars many drive, and in the out- 
door movies where the great sil- 
ver screen stands against the sk 
and the billboard advertises Ed- 
ward G. Robinson in “A Bullet 
for Joey.” 

This century is here too in 
the well-tended concrete high- 
ways that stretch endlessly be- 
tween the green fields; it is here 
in‘ the big tractors that. clatter 
across the fertile acres. 


* 


BUT it has scarcely sade a 
beachhead into the heads of 


Minnesota Gets Us 100 New Subs 


“WE HAVE proven we can 
build Workex circulation,” 
proudly cor the current 
bulletin of the Minnesota-Dako- 
tas Freedom of the Press !'Com- 
mittee. The Committee covers 
the area which is the seat of 
armer dissatisfaction in the na- 
tion, and this is not separated 
from its success. 

The . bulletin reports that it 


bas secured, so far this year, 
over 100 new subscriptions te 


The Worker. It maps out goals 


for the remainder of the year 
for local committeés in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Duluth, the 
iron range .of Northern Minne- 


-sota. rural Minnesota and ys 


of the two Dakotas. Overall, 
expects to get a total of more 
than 500 Worker subs this year, 
or nearly 40 percent more thai 
last year. 

The Committee cites the vast 
struggles among the small farm- 
ers, Negro people, and the ad- 


vances made by labor politically 


and economically as the basis for 
its mitiative. 

“Many of the significant new 
developments in the world are 
not even re »orted in the other 
press,” the ‘bulletin declares. 


= ——— —-— - 


Not disconnected from its cir- 
culation gain, the Committee 
also sext $250 to The Worker 
fund, part of which was raised 
by friends of Clarence Sharp, 
veteran farm organizer and 
Worker builder in the rural! areas 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Sharp brought in not a few of 
the new Worker subs sold in 
these rural areas. His friends, 
the Committee reports, “felt 
that raising funds for The Work- 
er was an eflective way of pay- 
ing tribute to his years of de- 
voted work in behalf of the 
people's interests.” 

o o . 

Contributions should be sent 
to The Worker office, 35 E. 12 
(St., New York City 3, N.Y. All 
checks and money orders must 
be made out to the Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press, 


gata? ; 
wits ste): 


me - . 


o ¢ 


‘WHO'S GONNA 


Well, first tell us who's gonna’ 
play in it! As of the moment 
nobody knows whether it will 
be the Braves or Dodgers fac- 


ing the Yanks. Sports editor 
Lester Rodney, who picked the 
underdog Giants to upset the 


Benson On 
Farm Revolt: 


EZRA TAFT BENSON, 
whose retention as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has exas- 


perated farmers almost as 
much as falling commodity 
prices, announced last week that 
there was no farm depression 
and that the “farm revolt” had 
“flattened out.” 


His reassuring remarks were 
still quivering over the airwaves 
when in Washington George S. 


Spence, GOP candidate for Con- 


from Tennessee, emerged 
a White House conference 


with Ike and said: “The Presi- 
dent agreed with me when I said _ 


that the. small farmers are finally 


realizing that’ to’ make a: living 


WIN SERIES? 


Indians in the "54 Series, picked 
both pennant winners lasi year 
and the Dodgers to upset the 
Yanks in the Series, and picked 
the Dodgers and. Yanks to win 
their pennants again this year, 
says... well, turn to page 12 
and see for yourself. 


citizens like Mayor Clark of Clay, 
a millionaire in oil now, who 
walks shirt-sleeved through the 
streets, a bankbook peeking from 
each of his pockets, a diamond 
pin close to his heart. 

Let no man say that he is a 
Simon Legree for he teaches 
Sunday School every Sabbath, 
rain or shine, down at the spaci- 
ous, red-brick Baptist church, 
and he can quote you chapter 
and verse from Genesis and 
nea “But I read no other 

ooks,” he savs grandly, as 
though that were a matter for 
congratulation, “a few newspa- 
pers, and magazines, ates a 
and that does me.” 

Walker W. Waller of Mor- 
ganfield, hall-an-hour up the 
road by Buick, admires Mayor 
Clark enormously and hankers, 
too, to make his million, wear 
a diamond stickpin, and = get 
elected. mayor 10 times straight 
like the good neighboring bur- 
gess. 

Waller is no pauper; he in- 
herited many an acre of well- 
tilled land from his ancestars, 
and he runs a_ richly-stocked 
farm accessory emperium | in 


Morganfield. 


HE, TOO, boasts his Chris- 
tian affiliations, as I heard him 
through the loudspeaker when 
he spoke at- the Henderson 


- County courthouse last Saturday 


night. I have not, yet, ascer- 
tained whether he teaches the 
Ten Commandments to the Mor- 
ganfield young. Perhaps he is 
too busy these days in his ca- 
pacity as head of the White 
Citizens Councils in this neck 


of the woods. 


But what I did learn is this: 
his address that had _ hoarse 
crescendoes reminiscent of a late 
feuhrer named Adolf Hitler not 
only summoned the children of 
the Prince of Peace to boycott 
the big consolidated school of 
Weaverton: nor was his pur- 
pose completed when hé_ in- 
vited the. citizens of Henderson 
to form White Citizens Coun- 


cils. 


His purpose o'er—vaulted the 
entle hills and meadows as he 
arangued his auclience to vote 
for the States’ Rights Party that 
was formed a fortnight ago in 


Memphis, Tenn. 
You may have overlooked the 


creation of this new party, but 


, retire to rock contentedly on the wide porches of big handsome 
e twentieth century has come, true, and it is visible in the shiny 1956 


according to Waller, it is the 
sacted political arm. of his un- 
sheeted Klan. If some Southern 
Deifiocrats are inclined to yield 
to experience and cooperate 
with the Democrats of the é- 
dustrial North and West, the 
States Righters are here to give 
them the piichfork prod. It is 
a national amalgam of the most 
fascist-minded figures in America, 

And so Candidate . Adlai is 
anathema; President Eisenhow- 
er is anathema; both are rough! 
inclided in what Waller broad- 
ly calls “The Enemy.” That 
classification is headed by the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored’ People, 
which is “C ommunist-infiltrated, 
from, top to bottom.” He ran off 
a score of names of leading Ne- 
groes who were, he proclaimed, 
Communists or Communist pup- 
pets. His authority, he said, 
was a report of the House Com- 
mittee lor Un-American Activi- 
ties. ‘lhe venerable, world-re- 
nowned sage, Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois is the chief son of Satan: 
the longest list of “Communist 
fronts” came after his name. 

+ 

THIS “Communist-infiltrated” 
NAACP is dominating the ma- 
jor political parties and dictat- 
ing to the South. “It is reach- 
ing into our cities and into our 
verv. homes,. into our families, 
telling us what schools we must 
send our children to.” This is 
clearly “a violation of the Con- 
stitution,” but what can you 
expect when the Supreme Court 
of the United States consists of 
judges who aren't fit “to preside 
over the bench of a county 
court?” 


No, he said, moving into one 
of his crescendos, if vou believe 
in the Constitution, “if you be- 
lieve in vour worth as Chris- 
tians,” you must. boycott the six 
little Negro children attending 
the first to the third grades in 
Henderson County. 


And you must vote for the 
States Right Party. 


There was a great deal more 
which cannot fit into this space: 
sallies at Mrs.. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, “that lively old thing” 
bouncing around the world, 
who, last heard from was teach- 
ing “the Brahmins and the Un- 
touchables of India how to 


(C ontinued on Page 13) 
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There Ain't No Such Animal! : 


they have to get off their butts 
and go to work like everybody 
else.” 

If anything is likely to demon- 
strate the vitality of the farm re- 
volt, it will be the dissemination 
of this reported Presidential view 
among the more than 600,000 
smalt Pe who were kicked 
off their.farms during the past 
es: years. And the fact =e 
Ike's press secretary James Hag- 
erty has denied Presidential 
underwriting of Spence’s view 
will hardly ehange matters, For 
farm grievance against the Eis- 
enhower administration is one of 
the political realities of the pres- 
ent campaign whic heven pro- 
Eisenhower pers concede, 


-Last week, in fact, two news- . 


papers ,jand a writer - for. 


‘ §cripps-Howard chain published 


the results of surveys they had - 


made which showed a substan- 
tial shift of the farm vote from 
Eisehower to Stevenson. 

* 


SAMUEL LUBELL who talk- 
ed to farmers in Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and other midwestern states 
and whose conclusions are cur- 
— i geen in the Scrip 

apers, has found 
ae = olt very much a reality, 

If Ike loses more than one- 
tenth of his 1952. s _ he 
will lose the state, Of got 
ers with whom Lubell stalked. in 
one county, and who voted for 
Ike in 1952, 13 told — they 


- will vote Democratic. In 


¥; “ke wat found b 2g 10 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO. — Several months ago a packinghouse worker, who has worked in the industry 


for more than 20 years, 


told your reporter that “if we get to strike Swift's this year it will be the first big payoff for the packinghouse workers as a re- 
sult of unity.” This packinghouse worker, like other workers, does not look forward to payless picketline days as a pleasant 


thing. He was reflecting the determination of a large number | 


of packinghouse workers who see in 1956, the year of the 
merger between the United Packinghouse Workers and the 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters (due 
to be consummated at a merger 


meat packing company in the in- 
convention on Oct. 24), the vear dustry and is generally estimated to 
to repay this company for the produce 20 percent of the nations 
vears of anti-unionism that has been’ meat products. Its long history of 
its hallmark. Packinghouse workers|paternalism is em hasized bythe 
in the Armour, Wilson and Cudahy success it achiev in maintaining 
chains have much more success- company and independent unions 


anti-uni .|in its plants over the years. | 
Se reser in ‘oes While the workers in the other! public 


tiens ef their companies in past ad : ' 
ee . packing plants have reunited their/ victory: it also gave some dramatic evidence of 


ema considered quite proper|ranks since the last UPWA strike, | locals. The union’s national officers| -— ‘ 
among the most militant ene ae -_— disunity engen-| were forced to take notice of 0 4-Day Week But 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


house workers that Swift & Ce., pressure on at least three im 


which has most successfully kept 
its workers disunited in the past 
should be the first company to feel 
the full power of a more united la- 


bor movement. 
* 


ONLY at Swift & Co. of all the 


tant occasions and they bowed to 
it twice. 

The internal factionalism that 
boiled up last year in the election 
campaign when Joseph A. Molony, 
New York regional director ran for 
vice-president against the adminis-| 


healed among the Swift workers. 
‘Union spokesmen charge that this 
‘is due to the interference of the 
company. 

In Chicago for many years the 
Swift local, Local 28, had fought 
a bitter ‘fight against the policies 


At What Pay? 
DETROIT. — Workers here 
did a slow burn last week when 
candidate Richard Nixon an- 
nounced he favored a four-day 
week in American industry. Too 
many automobile workers have 


had experience with the four-day 
week, the three-day week, and 
the two-day week. In fact 300,- 
0060 workers in the industry are. 


packers is there any element of of the leadership of the apne 
company unionism left. Every ves-/ tional union and against the pe i-| 
tige of company unionism has been| Ces of the leadership of District 1, 
swept down the drain by the United considered one ot the most pragres- apparently encouraged the lower 
Packinghouse Workers and the sive led aged "di cool wlainr, | Bodies of the union to give greater) new totally unemployed. They 
a Meat Cutters daring Oe ner foc sag ra disunity expressions to their sentiments. are oe more favor- 
"the National Brotherhood of ‘as direct! syn the com efi! opposition to a dues. fectease = worker said, if the Vice- 
Packinghouse Workers, now an ee ae rs . ee "| both by voice and vote, which President had added “four days 
— — hres by | of je pe ypc Ne ‘many claime dwas actually a eT wage “ full oy pay 
a spokesman for t nited Fack-| ’ Yee SB ©ere jority. is asking a 
—- Workers ¥ —. + oe Pg ti xg ree i 4 : But — yet ok Meta ae week with 40 hours my: 
a lineal descendant Or ie OM. the president, ref to allow a; 
Swift company union. It repre nite been reelected  -otcall and claimed the dues hike: tual ip, McDonald, when 
way rage tag ne A =| 1 Widis Sen daa SREP pe from $3 to $5 a month — contigs oy are to call a strike in| 
mensbeeship. The poessurt of the| eg Sma of coe mam, pres “4 oid yg sasaiet te fill Pe ata head. oe nag 
united strike has forced even these | bor oe eat oe fas the i. at Canadian directorship vacancy with} Replying to his own question, 
locals to take strike votes. At the |¢ bene ae “wes pags + | an appointed personal representa- McDonald saw no contradiction be- 
ot Joseph, Missouri, plant of 2 es ics chen he lie itive in place of the right of that cause he said it was simply “neces- 
Swift's the Brotherhood local voted/4#¢ picture. OF pre? country’s members to elect one./sray for the labor trustees of the 
The protests of the Canadian dele-' great American steel industry to; 


by-@ two to one vote to strike. where it generally is acknowledged 
gates, forced the administration to'eall to task the management! 


Another 7,000 Swift workers that the speedup in 7 ift's is a 
have been represented by the Amal-|*VOrst Daa: «acorn nahin ws .| withdraw the preposal on Canada. | trustees to force them through the 
— nee ar ogg ee acsitiah tn the part spo é |The. vacancy was created when | means of a strike to live up to their 
hs — . : ort . — i Criey “eg ry Charles Millard, retiring director, mutual trusteeship.” | 
emaining 18,000 7 = accepted an appointment as organi-| As you sead this in the conven- 
cnain are represented by the United zation director of the Internatienal/tion pro i you are struck) 
Confederation of Free Trade | by its satire. McDonald ap- 


number of them 

seme oe Workers of America. | "0t being settled satisfactorily from 
Thus Swift workers were split, the workers’ point of view. Unions. parently meant it as a serious argu- 
three ways in their union aftilia-| * es Soe * ment, This was the sixth time in 
tions. ge | IT WAS with all this in mind | PROBABLY the clearest evi-jthe union's 20-year history that it 
This year, for the first time, the that the packinghouse workers be-} dence that the union’s leaders feel had to call the “management! 
company sat across the table from, gan their preparations for the 1956! some of the pressures from the dis-' trustees” to “task” on a national 
a joint negotiating committee which | negotiations. Not only did the pack-' tricts, came at the start of the par-| scale. — : 
represented the 25,000 workers inghouse and Amalgamated work- | Joy of 2,700 delegates, with the’ | 
represented by both the Amalga-'¢rs begin to close ranks but in every | opening words of McDonald, and) THE emphasis on the union's’ 
mated and the UPWA. The Broth-| local union ap oaches were made in the printed report of the offi-, preservation of strike weapon 
ernood di dnot join in the joint to unite all elements behind the: cers, McDonald found it necessary | Was even stronger in the efficers’, 
negotiations. The united negotia- strike. | to begin with a defense of his con-| report where they seek answer | 
tions, united strike votes, a united | A fine example of this took place! cept of unionism as “mutual|the charge they are going “soft.” | 
decision to set a strike deadline, a|in C s Local 28 where Jos-'trusteeship” between the union and/They give the recent strike as evi- 
united preparations for the strike eph Luke, who had been expelled | the steel companies and to answer denee of the contrary. This, of 
have resulted in a united strike ef-/from the local union last year be-|the charge that the union’s lead- course, is a little different twist to 
fective in 39 plants across the coun- | Cause he was charged with lead-ers are going “soft” towards the the outlook of mutual tion 
try. |ing a movement to have people | companies. land no strikes that McDonald, and 
* withdraw from the union, rejo “There are those who say how before him Philip Murra 


_ SWIFT & CO. is the largest | (Continued on Page 13) ‘can you support this theory of mu-/| often proclaimed as the o jective. 


tration’s candidate, was not in evi-| 
idence in the convention. But the 
vhigh vote for the opposition nis 


| 


. 


Rank and File Sentiment Breaks 
Through at Stee! Convention 


THE CONVENTION of the United Steelworkers of America was more than a 


show in support of the Stevenson ticket and a celebration of the recent strike 
pressure from the rank and file in the 


The union’s leadership, was also 
made to feel uncomfortable by. the 
reaction from the floor when a 
recommendation was brought in for . 
a raise of $10,000 a year, to $50,- 
000, for McDonald and to $35,- 
000 for the secretary-treasurer and 
vice-president. McDonald found it 
necessary to tell the delegates he 
doesn’t want the raise. It was voted 
anyway. 2 

The bitterness among many dele- 
gates over the dues raise was re- 


lated to the raises voted for the of- 


lficers and $4,000 each, to $16,000 


for each of the 30-odd regional di- 
rectors and commnesurate raises for 
ethers down the chain of more 
than 1,000 staff members. The 
members couldn't see a dues raise 
with the union's assets now at more 
than $21 million and many of the 
delegates who spoke noted the lew 
earni of their members, especi- 
ally in fabricating industries. 
Lae 

THERE is no organized expres- 
sion among the steel union's rank 
and file. Few articulate progressive 
get elected to conventions. What 
was in evidence was pretty spon- 
taneous and broke through the gen- 
erally festive character that was 
given the convention held in Shrine 
Auditorium. It was the union’s 20th 
anniversary; most were happy over 
the outcome of the recent strike; 
and top billings went to the speech 
of Adlai Stevenson (piped in by 
telephone) and his unanimous en- 
dorsement by the delegates. 

There were other positive te- 
sults. : 

convention gave approval 
to a comprehensive civil rights pro- 
gram, and, giving full approval to 
the Supreme Court’s desegregation 
ruling, called on the federal and 
state governments “to implement 
fully and promptly” those court 
decisions. 

“The forces of racism and reac- 
tion which seek to defy and sub- 
vert the Supreme Court decisiens 
are well known to organized labor,” 


have/ Said the resolution adopted. “Thev 


(Continued on Page 13) 


The Nafione! Guardian and the November Elections . . . . 


THE PROGRESSIVE weekly, four years. When it is con- little likelihood that their total and Kefauver represent a real 


the National Guardian, has pre- 
sented its views on the elections 
in a statement which is bound to 
have _ considerable i nfluence 


among the Left. 
The Guardian rejects as in- 
effective tac- 
tics of sitting-. 
out the elec- 
tion or of vot- 
ing for a third | 
party Presi- | 
ential can- 
didate in No- 
vember. It has: 
come to the 
conclu sion 
t h a t most. 
. progressive s 
are going to vote for Adlai 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver 
and urges that “these 
votes. 


sidered that these electoral dif- 
ferences have been the main 
point of division among the left, 
a developing unity on this ques- 
tion is certain to mean greater 
unity of the Left all around. 
This is said despite continued 
long-range differences on how 
to view labors attempts to 
transform the Democratic Party 
and to what: extent any third 
party must have a labor hase. 

In its Sept. 24 issue the Guar- 
dian declares: that a canvass of 
its readers shows three trends. 
Some intend to vote for one or 
another of the minor parties. 
Others intend to sit this one 


Democratic ticket, or on the 
Liberal line in a York State.” 


vote will be a fair measure of 
the size of the potential pretest 
that a united party of the Ameri- 
can Left might reflect.” The 
Guardian also believes that an 
yp 8 boycott bly the elec- 
tion co not possi assume 
significant proportions. 

In New York and California 
and in a few other pivotal states, 
Guardian readers and _ their 
friends could be decisive, and 
this consideration “carries con- 
siderable weight in the beat- 
Nixon argument.” However, the 
paper urges upon its-readers the 
thought that if the Democrats 
“want and need your vote badly 
enough, they should be — 
to pay for it in terms of g 
public positions . . . on issues 
you deem important.” 

It might be added that the 
labor movement and the Negro 
people have already been doing 

this and have gotten some re- 
sults from the Democratic :candi- 
dates—a fact which undoubtedly 


alternative to Nixon. 
* 

THE GUARDIAN rightly, in 
my opinion, warns against the 
domination of Congress by the 
Dixiecrats in the event of a 
Democratic victory. But I do 
not follow the equating of the 
Nixon threat with the Dixiecrat 
hold on Congress and the 
Guardian's warning “against let- 
ting fear of Nixon create a stam- 
pede into the Democtatic camp.” 

In view of Nixon’s McCarthy- 

ite stand on civil liberties and 
foreign policy, a stampede 
against him would actually be 
of tremendous significance. Were 
the anti-Nixon movement what 
it ought to be, he never would 
have been given the GOP nomi- 
nation. 

Furthermore, the Dixiecrats 
are just as powerful when the 
Republicans control Congress 
cause .of the GOP-Dixiecrat alli- 
ance (which means, incidentally, 


that a ‘vote for Eisenhower is. or to 
way of fighting the 


simply no 
Dixiecrats). . | 


be- 


By ALAN MAX 


progressives are hampered in the 
job that lies before them in this 
campaign by the “absence of 
me Na organizations—so un- 
ortuately dismantled since 
1952.” In my opinion, these or- 
ganizations were dismantled b 
events and their members fe 
they were bécoming obstacles to 
the unity of the Left with others 
in the labor and Negro people's 
movements. However, it is un- 
fortunate that other forms of unit- 
ing the Left did not come into 
being. In this connection I re- 
gret that there was insufficient 
résponse from the. Left—includ- 
ing the Daily Worker and The 
Worker—to proposal early in 
1955 of Guardian i Ed- 
itor John T. McManus for a 
conference of the Left to dis- — 
cuss a : 

tion in 1956. — 


for common ac- 
i : 


I HEARTILY agree’ with) 
poy corde gat edgy : 
still propose to sit-it-out_ 
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himself in which I stepped in tojother things behind the Wolfe 

stop. He, failed to remember how}story that I shan’t go into at this} 

Wolfe pitted one race against an-|time. Some people have asked, 

Si inane dat ee cigkk hiacasy on wp agers wag Fw : “© am 4 ie : 

tive ‘ just out-right) ting you to wo nion| @& | Bi > - 

forgot about bes yg i bar ath gh a then (ite poe q a THE GLB-TIiME? 

was written. en Terry olfe| command, but un y {the Un- | : | : | 

told a white man, ‘You don't want/ion) get something in the contract} THE PRICE CONTROL on milk proposed by leaders of the 

this job, this is a nigger's job.’ |to protect the workers from, name Dairy Workers Union, CIO, is okay as long as its accompanied 
“This same man, Paul Marsh, ‘calling this same thing will happen with parity for the dairy farmers. The proposal came in Lansing 

has also lost his job because he|again—not only to Negro workers at a imvestigation of monopoly mane of milk prices. 

Year Hightower approached fore- also fought Wolfe. There are many'but white workers as well. "ADVISERS of Governor Williams in Lansing being criticized 

for missing sure fire base hits at Cobo; on tax payments being high 


man Wolfe with a policy griev-| P e 
ance, Hightower being a steward Your Ss Challe if under Cobo due to increased revaluation of workers homes, while 
downtown buildings were cut; on Cobo’s scandalous record on 


cal 599’s FEPC Committee. organized labor, breaking DSR strike, support fer the Hutcheson 


- According to testimony in the b Con t Amendment Act, Bonine Tripp law; his bad recerd on civil rights, police bru- 
Umpire hearing, Wolfe then called $ e tality, backing segregated housing, his killing of 30,000 lew cost 
Hightower a “smart n———” and housing units that could have been built. Williams speeches on 


reached into a drawer. Knowing) LANSING, Mich. — A resolu-|labor state Senator on the grounds; highways got se boring that someone asked him, “who are you 
the stories that were in circulation! tion which would deny voters the|he ha dserved a prison sentence.| running against Governor, Road Commissioner Zeidler?” Williams 
right to choose their candidates in| Some years before that a pro-labor| still hanging onto “liberating” Socialist countries when he speaks 


about Wolfe possessing a knife and 
his high temper, Hightower swung | elections will be on the ballot Nov.| Senator was denied a seat because} before national groups. Negro citizens in audience always ask, 
at Wolfe. He did this fearing/6 as a n amendment to Section 5| it was wr ty he took a bribe. He| “what about liberating the South, Governor?” 

* 


Wolfe was about to attack him.|of Article 5 of the Michigan State|was refused a seat, despite the fact 
-' Hightower was fired. Now with Constitution. the voters elected him overwhelm- RECENT POLL, not widely talked about, but reported in the 
Detroit Times, Sunday, Sept. 16, showed Williams getting 56 per- 


‘the Umpire refusing to do any The wording of the amendment} ingly. 
| The NAACP is now termed a| cent of the vote. The News came out with a poll showing Cobo 


thing on the case except uphold /as it will appear on the ballot is' 
| | subversive organization by the Dix-| wining. That's what the News would call a “resurgence” of the 


the company, Hightower has issu-|as follows: 

ed the following statement: “Shall Section 5 of Article 5 of a of the South. Imagine what] voters. 
“It was Aug. 29, 1956, when [| the state constitution be amended/can happen in Michigan if such an : . 

received word from Car! Thrasher /| relative to requiring as qualification! amendment passes. Anyone whom COBO is playing dirty polities again with his Committee on 

that I had lost my case. He said, | of any person for the office of mem-|the employers don’t wish seated; Community Relations. Recently a front of his resigned as secretary- 


‘Hightower, I am sorry—you have | ber of the legislature, that the per-|can be challenged either as a “sub-| director, one, John Laub. The assistant director for a number ‘of 


son be at least 21 years of age andj versive’ or being guilty of a “fel-| years has been Mrs. Beulah Whitby, well known Negro woman 


lost case.” After checking u 

see ce hha accurate his rir i dt that he not have been convicted! ony.” community leader. She is acting secretary 
tion was, the first thing | said, | subversion or a felony involving! So far organized labor, liberal or-| is gene. But do you think that 

‘Boy! This really puts the union a breach of the public trust? ganizations and the watchdogs of | 

a position where it has to accept) Yes ( ) the peoples rights have not alert-| the November elections before deciding, 

any type of remarks or treatments: No( ) ed themselves to this challenge to! a white person, like he did before, passing 

from General Motors Supervisors.| Several years ago a General/ peoples right to vote for whom! Committee used to be known as the “Mayor’ 

My case, ae ey is insignificant, Motors controlled state legislature they please. Time is running out,! tee.” But that was too obvious and direct fer Cobe. He changed it 
but I am thinking what can hap-|im Lansing refused to seat a pro-' Nov. 6 is only five weeks off. —_| to.the Mayors Committee on ny Relations. 


| mem of the un- 
eae aa aS DR. SAMUEL BROWNELL, new Detroit school superintend- 
Re Ee be nin ieee eee ent wouldn't commit himself to ask for Federal aid for schools 
Sy age oe > Reinsin g- here, which are overcrowded, lack proper facilities, and many are 
payee fe onlin’ ‘Ain Umpire paid firetraps. He replied to such a query about Federal aid, “that’s up 
$15,000 by the UAW-CIO Sa a, JOBS RATES aii GM | to you. And so it is. Remember to ask all candidates about their 
2 ee range: $15,000 by 7 | schoo! program. Brownell is the brether of that toe of civil rights, 
— Motors. ee _— " tok _ cone emg will: replace the giant ae U.S. Attorney General B rn | 
the company reach a -| hit the jobs of 120 ers, highly| with forging presses which wi roa BY 
lock on their grievances, he is to) skilled, at General Motors Drop| mean a 50 percent cut in the work 1: Papaya so a —_ He said at yo 6 and 
get all the facts and give his deci- | Forge plant on St. Aubin Ave. here. | force. | es age inlaeal “psecesin Age Nis 4, hone of 1948 ee 
sion on a non-discriminatory prin- | The GM management proposes to! Also the GM. company negotia- ee 2.063.583. Up eas , of 1986 plo ' 
tors have told the union that rates | was 2,195,008 and there is still four mouths to go. 


cipal. | 

Pan Aig been a ea | AW Hits at for this — on will have to be: . 
phone ca my home from un-| 7. based on what they pay at their “NEVER HAD IT $O GOOD.” Corporation profits for the 
ion and non-union members criti- Tonawanda plant in the East, er! ond three months ef 1956 ending June, 30 were $43.5 billion and 


cizing the umpire’s decision. Some, 3 G f that’s where the whole operation! j6., taxes were $21.5 billion. 
| or * 


said he was paid off by! will move to. This could mean loss 
General Motors—but well. Others’ of jobs for many here. The rates SONSUMER CREDIT in June of 1956 was ‘$37.1 billion— 


believed he (Mr. Feinsinger) form- f less. Also if tt on 
ed his decision without bias—pee- Dra fate ‘§7 lalate: “Cie: exdennaiie cnn Fee Cees -aeee sat Sees. 
judice. — a — : on from steam hammers to forging THE MICHIGAN LASOR and Industry bulletin reports that 
decision will never ‘nown. resses, GM says they will move! ~«._- esate 
“Nevertheless, I shall give you! DETRO iT. — a of the! the entire operation to plants 
some of his remarks over his own| UAW issued the following state-' pore forging presses- are, thus 
signature. He opined out that a ment throwing. hundreds out of work. 
member of Sega agra can Breve aaa porn B venta sr 17 hate <a presses according to a * ° 
a ey SS SEC he emeye) ig auto companies have | ynoin source mean higher rate of MUSKEGON struggling whether to subsidize buses or to en- 
must accept it and smile. Mr.| announced or are preparing to am-! profit. It also means a lower rate’ : eine | | a Dae 
Fetsinger sid, “Even Uv proved|anamen accumsan pe affcce “here he nao, ey’ | UAE, small burs eating, 12 peroee owned by individ 
Foreman » if Wolfe's remarks is in- automobiles and are placing the! hi r rates of srotits for the em- ; . P oy ' & 
ghe l of it r service, high faves, semeke filled buses, and unless buses 
sufficient to justly a reduction in} blame falsely on “increased costs of ployers, lower wage scales for: sees S00 yam ' i 
; > | - set“ be _ are subsidized. an even: higher fare. 
io oe gl cm gr ae material and labor. ee. or complete loss of em- | * 
oe 6 sa aeolian The profits of General Motors) ployment. GREETINGS from the staff of the Michigan Worker to an old 
“Again in the fourth paragraph|and Ford, the price leaders in the! i : 
<< , | me reader who got married recently. His name, Jimmy Papan- 
(oe tea aga a jindustry, Mave more than ample (Crisis at Claysler | rep. His wife Eulalia. They beth ere in Poland, having to go there 
is not to be tolerated and a penalty| price increases and wage increases In Local Hands a * | 
of discharge will normally De sus-\combined, even if the latter were| DETROIT. — A specially call- THE DETROIT RADIO stations gleefully reported the can- 
ininted. nga rig Poe joe ie than offset by produc-| oq meeting of Chrysler local UAW) cellation of Bolza Baxter's bond by Jud Lederle when he. failed 
mount necessity of maintaining ribet en ; e presidents who met with top of fi- to ap r for trial on Sept 18. When intormed that Baxter through 
discipline Despite sizeable declines in pro- |". a technical error in a notice from his lawyers office which advised 
— ER — oe ay duction in 1955, GM, during the| itis of the union earned that the | him to be in court on Sept. 19, Judge Lederle reinstated the bond 
prestige i © eer en ” first half of this year, made welljthe present tense situation with} 4,4 cancelled the arrest warrant. 
~ einem WA0 MUS’ aCHunister | over a billion dollars in profits be-| the corporation will be handled on The same radio stations did not consider this “news” worthy 
i “wy gp slong with’ Mr. Feinsinger fore taxes, and more than one-half) a local plant level. of reporting. 
at this point, because I do knOW | rua 1 Pleo et eid No national action on the com- 3 = ecitasiicaas 
ae Mites Oe nual rate Of re r net wo ur- ’s drive to get oduc- 
discipline panys drive to get more produc | 
a) ogo be pe geen se ing those six months was over 50'tion out of workers on the °57) Just arrived! Harvey O*Connor’s new look ! 
company as well. At no time did pnt oe ny ~ tena 2 beware seprctaenthieigr aw rg 
he atiet Gut management's _re- — taxes. geo: oe] Wormers, is as yet planned, This THE EMPIRE OF OIL 
“oe per man hour wo y that until Oct. 11-12 na- 
sponsibilities. Jie, . | hourly-rated workers in U. S. plants: birt C : _ A : : ng, 
“He did not try, in his unfair hry UAW conference, ] | 
decision. ~to discipline manage-| “™* to $2.73. local unions will handle the prob-} PRICE: $4.50 
ment, whines. Ravecadn' Terry Wolfe The a ange — a — at a plant level. 
ad OY a ‘ _jare: Profits re taxes mil- wetres | 
eg hreee ne or re cape | lion and after taxes, $132 million: its annual rate of return after taxes BERENSON BOOK STORE 
At the hearing, Mr. Feinsinger enews! rate of aoe on net worth would Lp yi egepralont to 9.1 2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit 
sked . age thi knife! ore taxes, é percent, and,/ percent 0 WOF ° 
S presen to po Mr Reid | after taxes, 14.1 t; profit per} There can be no justification for| ————— 
| pulled out a sin” tO hour worker before taxes, pecorino increases on in-|f 
knife..Feinsinger then asked, “Why |?<:*“- sc r costs. : 
do carry. such: 4 ‘knife? Ter-| With these profits, Genera pea a 
i Silo taneed, ‘To weg Tera could seg reduced ea § 
sand out.of m ager, ”» _- }wholesale prices of its cars. a 
ie a a all: who were |trucks by $100 each and still have 
there’ “es | | “ {had an ‘annual rate of return of 
| ) to re-| 19.4 percent on its net worth. 


HAMTRAMCK, — “Tex” Col- 
bert, Chrysler Corporation presi- 
dent’s arrogant claim that he will 
seek 40 percent more production 
with the sam manpower on the 
1957 model, is not being taken ly- 
ing down by workers. A sample of 
Colbert's moves and the workers’ 
reaction is seen at the Dodge Main 


The 
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Strike Votes by Chrysler Locals, 
Nat'l Confab Here on ‘57 Model 


sented to the conference. What 
forms of action they will propose 
is not yet known. 


tio Increase 
New High Production Standards 
Being Fought on 1957 Plymouth 
DETROIT.—All “routing sheets”) out the same production as was 
“spe here where a strike vote will|from the 1956 model are being oe ny ee er who worked on 
e taken on Sept. 28, because man-/yoided at the Plymouth-Chrysler|“’© spain. 
agement cut down on the relief plants here. The “routing sheets” = P 
ime, of foundry workers, Unde are time study reports on produc-| FRU TH TEAM 
hs unt louder ton om each operation, Thi atin wie ypeeast 
heat, heavy work, The company | officials heralds a sweeping burst}. ee ae ie weg earned f cnt jolt sR, UAW. "eae 
discontinued this and substituted! 95 speedup on the 1957 Plymouth. these wg e 1 hg a9 Oo - gene a oe ore 
two 15-minute relief periods in the Union stewards in the Plymouth, ta A a r — : ' hy hrys it fc “es / aah Apia Saga 8 lec a 
eight-hour shift. This was done ar-| 4 Eliot plant and Mount Road| ™t . eam = up - by ri a : tg See aoe cae . 
bitrarily by-the co ration. ea plants have been alerted by Ply- aa nied ay ny eta ot spec a Th Bas sells will be at GOP Solons 
also want a full eight hours WOrK! mouth Local 51 for resistance to| te “s em 0 company $ ia ae Dols nial a: it’s reported! 
a day,60 minutes production Pe any and all such speedup moves | POMC: , 1 ¥ ata wong Chrvsl 
hour. of the company | With a. — oe smok- ove yay? aoe bo Ta . 1 R . r ’ 
rork ; | fe ? iv on ike votes Dt elie 
Bi esate am rey sere} A union peskeemen declared) 8 fun. sate ae organ holding ous ie obeyance, Over a eny 0 
they eer oo by “a ——. — Pag wee Se po pec tty he | men lashing . ief cine See wd —_ azo meeting of yea ove | - 
A watkout of 7 oundry workers to. i at Fa ‘dry workers and ousting thousan Deer pep cee er er Mich J 
on Thursday, Sept. 20, brought the | ocal aera pine i jobs, its little wonder Chry-/with “Tex Colbert, Stl gore ® $ 
arbitrary action of Chrysler to a| “gc pre yong stmacsaaaae 4 | Sler’s public relations staff had to} president to ask him about storms) 1 ANSING The Republican 
showdown stage. bie e, ™ of ea Lye of | Coe up with something. of rumors afloat jacking up pro-| med oe Te | it “e a 
This is how in the Dodge Main|* il wit rf Jo oe ea et Therefore a “Truth Team” to}duction with no increase in man- bargrmes e a! te aie a ores 
Foundry that the company sought | Se per ee ae ‘tell “Forward Look’s” labor pot power on the 1957 model. | nee sera wah 8 a ~e ? —— 
a 35 percent increase in production ea ee ee ad to newsmen. Needless -to say such} Colbert it’s reported pitched the to eco unemp ed b Cou Wil. 
without any increase in manpower.| 2' MOO° a “Truth Team” will not visit the} }ine about cutting “costs”; “stream- nth bn Or Res bli ) ‘$a ee 
Dodge Local 3, vice-president And now along comes manage-| editorial offices. of the UAW N€WS- lining” production methods and: se ta ne hnepuoucan 
Teliskey reports in a recent issue of ;Ment, wants the same pr more om papers, Labor's Daily here, the} how the Chrysler Corporation had | **! | 
Dodge Main News that every union|/duction on the 57 model, than) Michigan Daily’ Workers offices,|to shave its costs to keep in com-| “When we come back again, we 
committeeman has been told. by the 56, while our members are}the Negro press or national papers: | petition wit hits rivals, Ford andj will all know which side has the 
the Dodge company supervision walking the streets,” the spokesman) ‘Their “Truth Team’ will confine Bd Motors. right to laugh and which to weep. 
that new standards of production said. ‘itself to the subsidized Detroit Free Following this meeting where the He meant the results on election 
with no increase in manpower are| Tied in with this is the com- | Press, Times, News, where NO ONE! inca] UAW presidents didn’t get | day, Nov. 6, will tell the story of 
to be set on the 1957 model. plete disregard for what happens) will ask them embarrassing ques-| ouch chance to get their claws in- | who laughs and who weeps. a 
Alt this is being done in the|to a worker's health and safety. | tions. rhe team is James Cope and to Colbert, he (Colbert) sent each Williams has asked compensation 
name of “competition” which was} This is seen by another report com-| James Baubie, none of whom ever! Chrysler worker a personal letter} be raised from an avreage of $33 
ing out of Plymouth as the 1957; worked in.an auto plant in their), 164 to the same help us meet/a week for a family of four and 26 


presented to every Chrysler work- 
er some weeks ago in a letter to 
them by the corporation. A high-| 
light of the letter states: 


costs to compete” line. Also in that} weeks to $54 a week for the same 
letter Colbert demanded Chrysler’ sized family and to be for 39 weeks, 
workers produce the same on every | He asked that because over 30,000 
operation as that of Ford and Gen-|idle workers had exhausted their 


eral Motors, whom he claims pro-| unemployment compensation. Also 
duce more. - - because Ford and General Motors 


So, when -the UAW-Chrysler;have said full production will not 


conference convenes here on Oct.) be under way on the 1957 model 
10-11, all these issues, plus an ar-/ until Christmas, and then only for 


model starts down the lines. | lives but who rattle —— for: 
On the 1956 model one relief| the Chrysler public relations staff. 


At man took care of 13 workers. nt EE RNC 
‘We have developed new work!ithe 1957 model starts Chrysler-| Vilgeco Machine Signs 
standards. These standards are Plymouth management proposed) 


comparable to those of the same!one relief man for 19 workers. |New 2 Year Contract 


jobs at Ford and General Motors; en the Plymouth plant com:| eases, 
|. meeting these new work stand-| nite exploded on thi. and pro.| With IAM Local 2140 
ards means only that each one of | tested, management retorted that) ST. JOSEPH, Mieh. — A Cie 


Workers with 2 Years 


Or Less Seniority 


DETROIT. — City Council presi- 
dent Louis Miriani, told a Resur- 
rection Parish Homeowners Asso- 
ciation meeting, Sunday, Sept. 16, 


pel ahh engin waa besipr wel | ape. doing the sume as the percent wage increase, a seventh|bitrary boost in production scheu-|those with seniority ae 
nein talk ‘at Fords TCM. Ittak ©|Ford contract allows the company) paid holiday, fringe’ benefit im- oa ee .: - a The GOP reply was that ‘things 
that wi acl ff a i 9 a hg do there, sO what was Plymouth} provements and a cut in the work| 48 4 pattern, w! a 4 \e ot de-' are getting better, there is na crisis, 
“shy aio gre vs eve = the! Local 51 beefing about. week to 39 hours on Jan. 1; 1957, bate for action by the delegates. | people are going back to work. 
a Seiden for” pty ig May At Plymouth, said a union; mark the main features of a new! It’s learned that resolutions from; Mayor Albert Cobo of Detroit, 
regardless of hei the worker ma ‘| spokesman, irregardless ot what is, collective bargaining agreement a number of Chrysler locals on the the preferred candidate of General 
think ‘lee has 00 do. whatever raed in the Ford contract, relief setups signed yesterday by Viloco Ma-| speedup situation are to be pre- | Motors Harlow Curtice and 3 
datttin: Chicsier wonte To keep |2re not going to be changed. “We | chine Company of Benton Harbor, ers spires Wilson, has no comment on the 
Chrysler profits high Chrysler will negotiate for Plymouth work-| Michigan, and IAM Local Lodge The U.S. Supreme Ce, | recent session of the state legisla- 
workers have to produce more with kers,” he said, “we don’t need man-|2140. The new two-year contract ». _| ture. 
no increase in manpower-—that’s agement to tell us what is in our replaces an old a ment with the| Should Grant Hearing In the middle of last August 
“the “Forward Look” on the 1957|comtract or what isn't. former UE Local 931 which ex- Also to Mich. Six when unemployment was around 
Chrysler. From what we know of| The .stewards council at Ply-| pired Aug. 5 of this year. . ge | 200,000, Cobo told newsmen he 
the Chrysler workers. the mouth has been alerted for an all} In a joint statement, the com- DETROIT. — On Oct. ar in would stud the situation and 
Be —e Wash D. C., the Unitedicome up with some answers 
weeks will tell a differen out battle to beat down company|;pany and union placed the value| Washington, UV. \.., pcome up wi 
ees iseli S 5 Court will hear; Now it’s the end of September 
The Dodge workers’ mili -_|speedup efforts, chiseling on work-|of the four percent wage increase tates Supreme ear} s | or, 
g ers mutant re-)* tty . arguments b yattorneys for the Cali-| unemployment is reckoned by the 
sistance is just the beginning. ing conditions to get more produc-}at 10 cents an hour. The added holi-|4rgu! ya sian og ae. er NIK? Weeesaerhs De Bes 
tion o relimination of necessary,day, increased holiday and vaca- fornia and Pittsburgh defen all. Research Department 
safety precautions, an old trick of;cation pay and other fringe im-|™ the Smith Act convictions, Ca = | gee aha information from the state 
management on a new model. provements were valued at an ad-/428 for setting aside these verdicts. | MU SC office, to be 273,000. In- 
ditional six cents an hour. Effec-| Hinging upon what happens injcluded in Cobo's “stud should 
DETROIT.—Jesse Cundiff, presi- tive Jan, 1, 1957, the regular work!these hearings and the final out- be the shutting down of Packard, 
dent of Chrysler Local 7, UAW-| week will be reduced to 39 hours|come will be the future of six 7,500; Motor Products 3,000; 16,- 
CIO reporte drecently to a Chry-|a week with full pay for 40 hours|Michigan Smith Act defendants 000 idle by Buick’s changeover op- 
sler local president meeting that! maintained, Basic features of the} who have asked the high court also erations. Also his backers GM and 
at the plants where his local has|old UE contract were retained ac-|for a hearing on their appeal of a Ford's predict that it will be 
members, the company will only}cording to the statement. verdict, rendered here in 1954. Christmas before mass production : 
hire back 7,000 workers, instead; Yjloco Machine Company em-| They asked the new. U.S. Solici- rolls. No wonder there is “no com- 


he had information that Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler don’t intend 
to call back to work any employee 
with two years senioity or less. 
The meeting was held at the Am- 
vets Hall on-Mt. Elliot. : 
Mirianai told a startled audience, 
mostly auto workers the Big Three 
preferred to pay overtime to those 
called back with over two years 
This of course would eliminate 
thousands. 


of last model's 14,000. 


Also that the 7,000 brought back 
to work at.Chrysler Kercheval and 
jetornamy, would he forced to. tum 


running for Congress in the 15th 
Con District on the 
Democratic ticket, here told news- 
paper. reporters that the biggest 
danger to American democracy. to- 
day is Vice-President, Richard 


Sincere Condolences 


: to 

HELEN WINTER 
AND FAMILY 
on the death of her father 


is 
Nixon. - 
Rev. Hill, champien for two 
decades of civil right and a na- 
tionally known leader o fthe Negro 
eople said Adlai Stevenson, Dem. 


jnote that the time for plain speak- 
ing on what's happening to the 
U. S. Supreme Court order on de- 


—From Michigan LYL 
| J 


od ¢ 5 ¢ 


DETROIT. — Rev. Charles A.; 
Hill who received over 10,000 votes; 


te for President, should take 


1)! Returning to the ‘matter ‘of 


ploys about 50 production workers 
in the manufacture of industrial 
valves, railway equipment and re- 


tor General Lee Rankin, Washing- 
ton, D.C., to join with them in ask- 
ing the court to hear the Michigan 


appeal. 


lated items. 


——_ me 


The biggest criticism, Rev. Hil 
said he had of candidates Steven- 
son and Governor Williams is that 


they are not speaking on many is- 
sues the people are concerned 
about. And until they do, he said 
many —— including himself will 
not feel like doing much in the 
campaign. “He warned that this: 


afraid ,to speak out and grapple 
with big-questions like peace, Phil 
rights, or ust giving in to reaction 
ca nelect reactionaries like the GOP 
age ae) ticket, Nixon, and 
| svg choice here, Mayor: Albert 


dilly-dallying on issues, . being) 


Rey. Hill Warns of Nixon Danger 


on, Rev. Hill said he had read of 

Nixon demanding that no one 

would be allowed to use the Fifth 
dment. 

“This is a sampling,” said Rev. 
Hill, “of what we can expect if 
ever such a foe of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights gets reeiect- 
ed, or if he ever becomes Presi- 
dent.” ) 
He urged that the voters let 
candidates know whom the labor 
and: Negro people are backing, just 
what the people want 
brought forward, — a ) 

He said he would still wait be- 
fore stating anything, more .to the 


ment” from gubernatorial candidate 


Cobo. 


UAW Officer See 


Threat to Unions 

DETROIT.—A leading East Side 
unionist, Tony Czerwinski,’ vice- 
president’ of sler's Automotive 
Body Division has some plain talk 
for organized labor in a column 
in. “Voice of 212” wnion news- 
papers. 

Czerwinski warns that race hat- 
ers gun for unions too and that tol- 
eration of school segregation of 
Negroes today, invites union bust- 
ing. Permit race haters to shoot Ne- 
groes and you can’t-stop them from 
murdering strikers, he declares. 

Allow mobs to terrorize p 
because of the color of their sk 
and those same mobs will ho 


union or | 

Local 312 of which he ‘is 
president, is one of the few 
where a mass rally in support 
heroic bus strike of 


10,000 electors in the 15th District 


who voted for him, Aug.'6.' 


Ala, was held. 


tf | nr 


By ART SHIELDS 
~See Page 3 


* 


Dulles’ Suez Game 
—See Page 5 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


HENDERSON, Ky.—I had ridden hundreds of miles by now, into lonely hamlets and scat- | 
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tered towns of four counties out here where western Kentucky borders southern Indiana, the wide, 


handsome Ohio separating the states. Rarely have I seen a richer and lovelier countryside. It is giv- 
en to rolling farms growing tall corn, the brillianfly green tobacco leaf, the soy bean 
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and wheat. Big herds of sleek Black Angus munch eternally in the meadows and fat 
sows and piglets lie feet-up in the spacious wallows. The towns like Clay and Sturgis 
are trading centers where the farmers shop, or, where the richest, grown too old to man- 
age their holdings, retire to rock contentedly on the wide porches of big handsome 
frame houses. The twentieth century has come, true, and it is visible in the shiny 1956 


cars many drive, and in the out- 
door movies where the great sil- 
ver screen stands against the sky 
and the billboard advertises Ed- 
ward G. Robinson in “A Bullet 
for Joey.” 

This century is here too in 
the well-tended concrete high- 
ways that stretch endlessly be- 
tween the green fields; it is here 
in the big tractors that clatter 
across the fertile acres, 


* 


BUT it has scarcely made a 
beachhead into the heads of 


Minnesota G 


“WE HAVE proven we can 
build |§ Worker 
proudly proclaims the current 
bulletin of the Minnesota-Dako- 
tas Freedom -of the Press Com- 
mittee. The Committee covers 
the area which is the seat of 
farmer dissatisfaction in the na- 
tion, and this is not separated 
from its success. 


The bulletin reports that it 
has secured, so far this year, 
over 100 new subscriptions to 
The Worker. It maps out goals 
for the remainder of the year 
for local committees in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Duluth, the 
iron range of Northern Minne- 
sota, rural Minnesota and each 
of the two Dakotas. Overall, it 
expects to gét a total of more 
than 500 Worker subs this year, 
or nearly 40 percent more than 
last year. 

The Committee cites the vast 
Struggles among the small farm- 
ers, Negro people. and the ad- 
vances made by. labor politically 
and economically as the basis for 
its. initiative. 

“Many of the significant new 
developments in the world are 
not even reported in the other 
press, the bulletin declares. 


Not disconnected from ‘its cir- 
culation gain, the Committee 
also sent $250 to The Worker 
fund, part of which was raised 
_ by friends of Clarence Sharp, 

veteran farm organizer and 
Worker builder in the rural areas 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Sharp brought ‘in not a few of 
the new Worker subs told in 
these rural areas, His friends, 
the Committee reports, “felt 
that raising funds for The Work- 
er was an effective way of pay- 
ing ‘tribute to his years of de- 
voted work in behalf of the 
people's interests.” 

o a = 

Contributions should be sent 
to The Worker office, 35 E. 12 
St., New York City 3,-N.Y. All 
checks and orders must 
be matle out to the Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press. 


circulation,” 


ets Us 100 New Subs 


‘WHO'S GONNA 


Well, first tell us who's gonna’ 
play in it! As of the moment 
nobody knows whether it will 
be the Braves or Dodgers fac- 


ing the Yanks. Sports editor 
Lester Rodney, who picked the 
underdog Ciants to upset the 


WIN SERIES? 


Indians in the "54 Series, picked 
both pennant winners last year 
and the Dedgers to upset the 
Yanks in the Series, and picked 
the Dodgers and Yanks to win 
their pennants again this year, 
says... well, turn to page 12 
and see for yourself, 


citizens like Mayor Clark of Clay, 
a millionaire in oil now, who 
walks shirt-sleeved through the 
streets, a bankbook peeking from 
each of his pockets, a diamond 
pin close to his heart. 

Let no man say that he is a 
Simon Legree for he_ teaches 
Sunday School every Sabbath, 
rain or shine, down at the spaci- 
ous, red-brick Baptist church, 
and he can quote you chapter 
and verse from Genesis and 
oo “But I read no other 
»00ks,” he says granilly, as 
though that were a matter for 
congratulation, “a few newspa- 
pers, and magazines, mavbe, 
and that does me.” 

Walker W. Waller of Mor- 
ganfield, hall-an-hour up the 
road by Buick, admires Mavor 
Clark enormously and hankers, 
too, to make his million, wear 
a diamond stickpin, and get 
elected mayor 10 times straight 
like the good neighboring bur- 
gess. 

Waller is no pauper; he in- 
herited many an acre of well- 
tilled land from his ancestors, 
and he runs. a_ richly-stocked 
farm accessory ‘emporium = in 
Morganfield. 


HE. TOO, boasts his Chris- 
tian affiliations, as I heard him 
through the loudspeaker when 
he spoke at the Henderson 
County courthouse last Saturday 
night. I have not, yet, ascer- 
tained whether he teaches the 
Ten Commandments to the Mor- 
ganfield young. Perhaps he is 
too busy these days in his ca- 
pacity as head of the White 
Citizens Councils: in this neck 
of the woods. 

But what I did learn is this: 
his address that had _ hoarse 
crescendoes reminiscent of a late 
feuhrer named Adolf Hitler not 
only summoned the children of 
the Prince of Peace to boyecstt 
the big consolidated school of 
Weaverton: nor was his pur- 
pose completed when he _ in- 
vited the citizens of Henderson 
“ form White Citizens Coun- 
cils. 


entle hills and meadows as he 
varangued his audience to vote 
for the States’ Rights Party that 
was formed a fortnight ago in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

You may have overlooked the 


creation of this new party, but 


His pupaee oer—vaulted the 


according to Waller, it isthe 
sacred political arm of his un- 
sheeted Klan. If some Southern 
Democrats are inclined to yie'd 
to experience and cooperaie 
with the Democrats of the in- 
dustrial North and West, the 
States Righters are here te give 
them the pitchfork prod. Ii is 
a national amalgam of the most 
fascist-minded figures in America. 

And so Candidate Adlai is 
anathema; President Eisenhow- 
ec is anathema; both are rough'y 
included in what Waller broad- 
ly calls “The Enemy.” = Thit 
classification is headed by tlie 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
which is “Communist-infiltrated, 
from top to bottom.” He ran cf 
a score of names of leading Ne- 
groes who were, he proclaimed, 
Communists or Communist pup- 
pets. His authority, he said, 
was a report of the House Com- 
mittee for Un-American Activi- 
ties. Ihe venerable, world-re- 
nowned sage, Dr. W. E. 5B. 
DuBois is the chief son of Satan; 
the longest list of “Communist 
fronts” came after his: name. 

a 


THIS “Communist-infiltrated” 
NAACP is dominating the ma- 
jor political parties and dictat- 
ing to the South. “It is reach- 
ing into our cities and into our 
very homes, into our familics, 
tclling us what schools we must 
send our children to.” This is 
clearly “a violation of the Con- 
stitution,” but what can you 
expect when the Supreme Court 
of the United States consists of 
judges who aren't fit “to preside 
over the bench of a connty 
court?” 

No, he said, moving into one 
of his crescendes, if vou believe 
in the Constitution, “if you be- 
lieve in your worth: as Chris- 
tians,” you must boycott the six 
little Negro children: attending 
the first to the third grades in 
Henderson County. 

And you must vote for the 
States Right Party. 

There was a great deal more 
which cannot fit into this space: 
sallies at Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, “that lively old thing” 
bouncing around the — world, 
who, last heard from was teach- 
ing “the Brahmins and the Un- 
touchables of India how to 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Benson On 
Farm Revolt: 


EZRA TAFT BENSON, 
whose retention as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has’ exas- 
perated farmers almost as 
much as falling commodity 
prices, announced last week that 
there was no farm depression 
and that the “farm revolt” had 
“flattened out.” 

His reassuring remarks were 
still quivering over the airwaves 
when in Washington George S. 
Spence, GOP candidate for Con- 

ess from Tennessee, emerged 

a White House conference 
with Ike and said: “The Presi- 
dent agreed with me when I said 


that the small,farmers are finally, . Last week, im f: 
papers and a writer for | 


realizing that to: make a living 


There Ain't No Such Animal 


they have to get off their butts 
ual go to work like everybody 
ae. s: 

If anything is likely to demon- 
strate the vitality of the farm re- 
volt, it will be the dissemination 
of this — Presidential view 
among the more than 600,000 
small farmers who were kicked 
off their farms during the past 
four years. And the fact that 
Ike’s press secretary James Hag- 


erty has denied Presidential 


underwriting. of Spence’s view 
will hardly change matters, For 
farm grievance ‘against the Eis- 
enhower administration is one of 
the political realities of the pres- 
ent. campaign whic heven pro- 
Eisenhower newspapers concede, 
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Scripps-Howard chain published 
the results of surveys they had 
made which showed a substan- 
tial shift of the farm vote from 


Ejisehower to Stevenson. 
* : 


SAMUEL LUBELL who talk- 
ed to farmers in Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and other midwestern states 
and whose conclusions are cur- 
rently running in the Scripps- 
Howard papers, has found the 
farm revolt very much a reality, 

If Ike loses more than one- 


‘tenth of his 1952 support, he 
3 farm-. 


will lose the state. Of : 
ers with whom Lubell stalked in 
one county, and who voted for 
Ike in 1952, 13 told him they 
will vote Democratic. In another 


read, 
+ 
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By SAM KUSHNER - 
CHICAGO. — Several months ago a packinghouse 

told your reporter that “if we get to strike Swift's this year it 

sult of unity.” This packinghouse worker, like other workers, 


thing. He was reflecting the determination of a large number . } 
of packinghouse workers who see in 1956, the year of the R File 5 ti nt Br S 
Through at Steel Convention 


merger between the United Packinghouse Workers and the. 
By GEORGE MORRIS | 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters (due : 

oan consummated at a merge eat — ston = oe 

and is generally estim 
convention on Oct. 24), the year ty os eae oe nomen 

THE CONVENTION of the United Steelworkers of America was more than a 

public show in support of the Stevenson ticket and a celebration of the recent strike 

victory: it also gave some dramatic evidence of pressure from the rank and file_in the 


to repay this company for the 
e i-unioni t has been'meat products. Its long history of 
sapee os agar ame baarehrene ssaanetion is emphasized .by the 
locals. The union’s national officers F ps . 
i j | The union’s leadership was also 
were forced to take notice of this 4-Day We ele Bat Pag nk has er 


its hallmark. Packinghouse workers POY SOC) 
in the Armour, Wilson and Cudahy'success it achieved in maintaming 
chains have much more success-| Company and inde nt amsccapte * 
fully beat back the anti-union ac-|in ts | lants over the years. 
tions of their companies in past | While the workers in the other 
packing eg — — 
It is considered quite proper|ranks since the Jast UPWA strike, 
among the “aye seg e packing- a gaye ~— nay wage dy voce : gee tae 
rkers that Swift & Co.,;aeread Dy Me $ ressure OD a - 
aes we = successfully kept healed among the Swift workers. a occasions and they bowed to: At What Pay? ) reaction —_ the yom Feu a 
its workers disunited in the past, Union spokesmen charge that this) it twice. DETROIT. — Workers here rs oe mn x — 
should be the first company to feel|is due to the interference of the The internal factionalism that! did a slew burn last week when ann: tor Me ? . ime zs $35 - 
the full power of a more united la- Company. hoiled up last year in the election candidate Richard Nixon  afi- ? Donald : > 
| 000 for the secretary-treasurer and 
campaign when Joseph A. Molony,} nounced he favored a four-day |~* ees Wikeeakl Kenmd te 
New York regional director ran for} week in American industry. Too it Be in -aall Shed delegates he 
vice-president against the adminis-; many automobile workers have a t the raise. It was-voted 
tration’s candidate, was not in evi-| had experienee with the four-day doesn't wan . 
sagt dence in the convention. But the} week, the three-day week, and ye 
tige of company unionism has been | “Ss of the leadership of District 1, high vote for the opposition has: the two-day week. In fact 300,- The bitterness among many dele- 
swept down the drain by the United Pear poset e ate ye oe apparently encouraged the lower| 000 workers in the eS are | gates . etl = fer ry 
acki Worke ney sve — bodies nion to give ter) now tetally unemplo They ) ; : 
Anaigeasted Mest Caton during oe to their sentiments, | would have reacted more favor- |ficers and $4,060 each, to $16,000 
a spokesman for the United Pack-/0f officers, led by a young Negro ‘jority. ge 
inghouse Workers of America, as Worker, supporting the district poli-|’"'5. while David J. McDonald,| ‘hour week with 40 hours pay. _| With the union's assets now at more 
“a lineal descendant of the old cies of the union was elected. This! »),. president, refused to allow a/* ./|than $21 million and many of the 
tual trusteeship, McDonald, when |“clegates who spoke noted the low 
you are forced to call a strike in 


worker, who has worked in the industry for more than 20 years, 
will be the first big payoff for the packinghouse workers as a re- 
does not look forward to payless picketline days as a pleasant 


years. 


ONLY at Swift & Co. of all the a bitter fight against the policies 
packers is there any. element of of the leadership of the interua- 
The’ National Brotherhood of Was directly traceable to the com-’ fy] opposition to a dues incsease 
Packi Workers, now an in- Pally s meddling in the affairs of}), 1h, by voice and vote, which) President had added “four days 
work with a full week's pay.” | than 1,000 staff members. The 


. ‘Swift lecal, Local 28, had fought 
company unionism left. Every ves- tional union and against the poli- 
the weirs. that a major factor for this disunity) “7},;. was a parent_in the pow- )-0 

he} auto worker said, if the Vice- |rectors and comnesurate raises for 
dep t union, is considered by|the union. Several years ago a slate} many claime dwas actually a ma- | 
, The UAW is asking for a 30- |members couldn't see a dues raise 


hor movement. In Chicago for many years the 

} Cut ‘agi Spokesmen for the district claim. ae Shae iments. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters during expressions to their sentimen pric a one |for each of the 30-odd’ regional di. 
Swift company union.” It represents | #ministration has been reelected! -oiicall.and claimed the dues hike’ 

approximately ©7,000° workers in several times since. from $3 to $5 a month was carried, earnings of their members, especi- 


seven Swift plants. This is its total, While for many decades the main’ 


membership. The pressure of the/Ch@racteristic of the com y's la- 


united strike has forced even these | P0r policies were reflected through! 


locals to take strike votes. At the)? Denevolent paternalism,” the bast! 


| 


St. Missouri, plant of|few years have seen a change in 
ee : the picture. The drive for profits, 


Swift's the Brotherhood local voted | 
ler i Ae ‘Le. where it generally is acknowledged 
y a two to one vote to strike hat ‘the adeiied in Suiits by 2 


the administration was forced to 
give. up its attempt to fill the 
Canadian directorship vacancy with 


an appointed personal ta- 


_Tepresenta- 
tive in place of the right of that 


country’s members to elect one. 


The protests of the Canadian dele-| great 


gates, forced the administration to 


the year 19567” asked the steel 
union's head. 

ing to his own question, 
McDonald saw no conti adiction be- 
cause he said it was simply “neces- | 
stray for the labor trustees of the 
American steel industry to, 
call to task the management’ 


ally in fabricating industries. 
* 


THERE is no organized expres- 
sion among the steel union's rank 
and file. Few articulate progsessive 
get elected to conventions. What 
was in evidence was pretty spon- 
taneous and broke through the gen- 


Another 7,000 Swift workers 
iwerst in the yards, has resu 


have been represented by the Amal-| ‘ trustees to force them through the/erally festive character that was 
a more blatant open anti-labor 


withdraw the proposal on Canada. 
means of a strike given the convention held in Shrine 


The vacancy was created when 


gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher)™ 4 | 
Workmen of North America. The | Position on the part of the company 
remaining 18,000 workers in the|Teceutly. Grievances have 

chain are represented by the United! high, with a number of them! 
Packi Workers of America, 2°t being settled satisfactorily from’ 
Thus Swift workers were split, e workers’ point of view. 

three ways in their union affilia- * 

tions. | IT WAS with all this in mind 


This year, for rst time, the that the packinghonse workers be- 


company sat acro.. ..e table from gav their preparations for the 1956 


a joint negotiating committee which! negotiations. Not only did the pack- : 


represented the 25,000 workers inghouse and Ama work- 
represented by both the Amalga- ers begin to close ranks but in every 
mated and the UPWA. The Broth-| local union ap oaches were made 
erhood di dnot join in the joint to unite all elements behind the 
negotiations. The united negotia-' strike. 
tiens, united strike votes, a united; A fine example of this took place 
decision to set a strike deadline, alin Chicago's Local 28 where Jos- 
united preparations for the strike ¢ph Luke, who had been expe 
have resulied in .a united strike ef-'from the local union last year be- 
fective in 39 plants across the coun-|cause he was charged with Jead- 
try. ing a movement to have people 
+ withdraw from the union, rejoined 


_ SWIFT & CO. is the largesti (Continued on Page 13) 


Charles Millard, retiring director, 


accepted an appointment as organi- 
zation director of the International 


Confederation of Free Trade 


Unions. 
* 


PROBABLY the clearest evi- 
dence that the union’s leaders feel) 
some of the pressures from the dis-, 
tricts, came at the start of the par-| 
ley ef 2,700 delegates, with the 
opening words of McDonald, and 
in the printed report of the offi- 
cers. McDonald found it necessary} 
to begin with a defense of his con- 
cept of unionism as “mutual 
trusteeship” between the union and 
the steel companies and to answer 
the charge that the union’s lead- 
ers are going “soft” towards the) 
companies. 


to live up to their 
mutual a: 

As you read this in the conven-' 
tion proceedings, you are struck 
by its satire. But McDonald ap- 


cont Segue it as a serious argu- 
ment. This was the sixth time in, 
the union's 20-year history ‘that it 


had to call the “management 
” to “task” on a national’ 


scale. 
a 


THE emphasis on the union's! 
preservation of the strike weapon’ 
was even stronger in the officers’ 
report where they seek to answer 
the charge they are going “soft.” 
They give the recent strike as eévi- 
dence of the contrary, This, of 
course, is a little different twist to} 
the outlook of mutual cooperation 


state governments 
a J and promptly” 


Auditorium. It was the union’s 20th 
anniversary; mest were happy over 
the outcome ef the recent strike; 


and Be tg oe ings went to the speech 
of i Stevenson {piped in by 
telephone) and his unanimous en- 
dorsement by the delegates. 
There were other positive re- 
sults. 7 
The convention gave approval 
to a comprehensive civil rights pro- 
gram, and, giving full ones to 
the Supreme Court's ion 
ruling, called on the and 
“to implement 
those - court 
ecisions. 
“The forces of racism and reac- 
tion which seek to defy and sub- 
vert the Supreme Court decisions 


land no strikes that McDonald, and’ @re well known to organized labor,” 


“There are those who say how before him Philip Murray, have/Said the resolution adopted. “They 
can you support this theory of mu-'often proclaimed as the objective. 


& 
The National Guardian and the 
| ‘THE PROGRESSIVE weekly. 
the National Guardian, has pre- 
sented its views on the elections 
in a statement which is bound to 
have _ considerable i nfluence 


among the Left. 
The Guardies sees as inefbec- 


four years. “When it is con- 


sidered that these electoral dif- 
ferences have been the main 
point of division among the left, 
a developing unity on this ques- 
tion is certain to mean greater — 
unity of the Left all around, 
This is said despite continued 
long-range differences on how 
to view labors attempts to 
transferm the Democratic Party 
and to what extent any third 
party must have a labor base. 
In its Sept. 24 issue the Guar- 
dian declares that a canvass of 
its readers shows three trends. 
Some intend to vote for one or 
another of the minor parties. 
Others intend to sit this 


tive the tac- 
ties of sitting- 
out the elec- 
tion or of vot- 
ing for a third - 
party Presi--% 
dential can- 
didate in No- —& 
vember. It has . 
come to the 
conclu sion 
t hat most 
progressi v es 
are going to vote for Adlai 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver 
but strongly urges that “these 
votes not be cast for the 
Democrats without exacting a 
price in terms of program.” 
ese it rnp A be said 
now greater among 
the Left on election tactics for 
6 than at any time in the past 


pee 
State.” 


Liberal line 


ticket, or 
= iow York 


(Continued on Page 13) 


November Elections 2 « « « By ALAN MAX 


little likelihood that their total 
vote will be a fair measure of 
the size of the potential protest 
that a united party of the Ameri- 
can Left might reflect.” The 
Guardian also believes that an 
unerganized boycott of the elec- 
tion could not possibly .assume 
signifieant proportions. 

In New York and California 
and in a few other pivotal states, 
Guardian readers and their 
friends could be: decisive, and 
this consideration “carries con- 
siderable weight in the beat- 
Nixon argument.” However, 


and Kefauver represent a real 


alternative to Nixon. 
* 

THE GUARDIAN rightly, in 
my opinion, warns against the 
domination of Congress by the 
Dixieerats in the event of a 
Democratic victory. But I do 
not follow the equating of the 
cyl: 

on Congress 
Guardian's warning “against let- 
ting fear of Nixon create a stam- 
into the Democratic ‘ag 

In view of Nixon's M y- 
ite stand on civil liberties and 


the anti-Nixon movement what 
it ought to be, he never would 
have béen given the GOP nomi- 


cause of the GOP-Dixiecrat alli- 
anoe ineans, incidentally, 
that sais for Eisenhower is 


are alae way of fighting the 


. . A ats ain . 
The Guardian points jout ae 


progressives are hampered in the 
job that lies before them in ‘this 


they were beceming obstacles to 
the unity of the Left with others 
in the labor and Negro people's 
movements. However, it is un- 
fortunate that other forms of unit- 


“selective TV, movie guide — 


Zoo Parade (& . :30 
Wide Wide World — The Holly- 
College Press Conference (7) 4 
Face the Nation (2)5 
Bandwagon '56 (2) 5. The elections 
Telephone Time—Story of Robert 
and Elizabeth ‘Browning—poets 
ae 
Meet wy (4) 6 
Frontier (5) 6 
You Are There (2) 6:30 
You Asked For It (7) 7 
Comedy—Private Secretary (2) 7:30 
Movie: White Corridors (English). 
Unusual hospital drama (7) 7:30 
Victory at Sea (11) 7:30. War in 
China, Burma, India and Indian 
Ocean—World War Il. 
Ed Sullivan (2) 8 
with 


Movie: Dangerous 
Davis (1936).(5) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) -9:30 

Science Ficton Theatre (11) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10. Edward 
Robinson vs. Vincent Price on 
art 

What's My Line (2) 10:30 

\Sunday News Special (2) 11 

'Movie: Moon and Sixpence (2) 
11:15. Somerset Maugham's 
novel — 


| sae dn. $0 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 


es T (2) Neon 
elas eve Most (18) Noon 
‘en TV—Dr. Frank Bax- 


ter (2) 1:30 
F : ae (4) 1:45 
Pirates (9) 1:55 
Baseball: Yankees-Boston (11) 1:55 
Long Before Shakespeare (2) 2 
Movie: Topper (5) 2. Fantasy—the 
best of the’ ‘toppers With Cary 
Grant and Constance Bennett 
- Movie: Winterset (5) 3:30. Burgess 
Meredith and Margo in_ the 
movie of Maxwell Anderson's 
poetic play. Recommended. 
Dodger * ae ¢ aaa (9) 4:50 
Six O'Clock Report (2) 6 
Open Mind—education series (4) 6 
United Nations Program (13) 6:15 
Beat the Clock (2) 7 
Jackie. Gleason Show—Full hour 
show includes Poor Soul, Reggie 
Van Gleason III, Joe the Bar- 
tender, other sketches (2) 8 
Perry Como Show (4) 8. Guest— 
Sheree North and Bill Holden 
Masquerade Party (7) 10. Panel 
Show. 
Democratic Natl Comm. (7) 10:25 
High Finance—quiz (2) 10:30 
Your Hit Parade—top tunes (4) 
10:30 
Movie: Woman in the Window] Football: 
with Edward G. Robinson and} 1:30 
Joan Bennett (7) 10:30 Football: Army-VMI WRCA 1:45 
Take Your chances on these late Baseball: Ya - Boston WINS 
movies: r 1:35 
‘Wide Boy (British) (11) 11:10.|Dodgers-Pirates WMGM 1:55 
Thief turned blaekmailer ‘Opera: Verdi's La Traviata WNYC 
Alias Mr. Twilight .(2) 11:15.) 2 
Crime | Football: Ilinois-California WABC 


Jigsaw (4) 11:15. Mys with) . 2:20 7 
Jean Wallace, wan hee! Tone | Football: North Carolina - Okla- 
" homa WOR 4 


Juke Box Jury WCBS 7:05 
Sunday, Sept. 30 Baseball: Giants-Phillies WMCA 
Library Lions — educational films! 7:55 
RADIO 


(4) 9 a.m. 
Look Up and Live (2) 10:30. Sunday, Sept. 30 
Invitation to Learning — William 


Dance drama—parable for lovers: 
Blake's poems WCBS 10:30 a.m. 


Eye on New York (2) 11 a.m. 

Camera Three—Studies Jonathan! p,.¢01): Giants-Phillies WMCA 
Swift (2) 11:30 1-30 , 

ee a Yankees-Boston WINS 1:55 

— z an ee. > (2) - om adison Sq. | Dodgers-Pirates WINS 1:55 

S ‘Dodgers-Pirates WMGM 1:55 
ccialist’ Party Special Broadcast The Symphonette WRCA 2 

Exeerpts from season's World 


(4) Noon 
Anti — of Longshoremep Music Festival broadcasts WCBS 
2:30 


(5) 1 
Jean Shepherd Show WOR 9:05 


Yankees- Boston a). 1:55 
MOVIES 


i: a ootball — Redskins-Steelers 
Movie: — 1936 movie| war and Peace, Capitol 
__with Bette Davis (5) 3 Moby Dick, Sutton, Criterion 
| Attack, Mavfair 


' Se 


Bette 


RADIO 
Saturday, Sept. 29 


| Monitor—W RCA 8 a.m. 
Brown-Columbia WCBS 


| 


Bus Stop, Roxy 

The King and I, Selwyn. Through 
Tues. Beekman—Sat. only 

Silent World—sea documentary, 
Paris 

| Rififi, Fine Arts 

‘Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 

‘Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Private’s Progress, Guild 50th 


Attention Bronxites 


JOHN GATES 


speaks on 
The 
Draft Resolution 
Thurs., Oct. 4th 


HUNGARIAN HOUSE 


Z141 Southern Bivd., Bx. 
| (Near iWist Street) 

Questions and discussion 

Ex-members, sympathizers 
members invitcd 


BRIGHPON COMMUNITY Center 
sents the first Concert of the Season on 
Oct. 20, 8:30 p.m. at 3200 Coney Is- 


land ave., Bkiyn.. Artists: 
Chorus. Morrit Rauch, ; 
Malumed, concertinist; Nicki & 
dancers. Subs. $1.50. 


Jefferson Town Hall 
Friday, Oct. 5, 8:00 P.M. Adm. $1 
|. THREE VIEWS ON THE COMMUNIST 
uA Sars NEW DRAFT RESOLUTION 


Leon 
Eddie, 


+ ayes o_o oe” ~ - 


. ae ee er 


‘| velopments abroad.” 


| Earollment fer more than 60' 


‘begin this week. 
FETE SATURDAY 


Peeples | 


Lust For’ Life, Plaza 

| Genevieve and- Fruits of Summer, 
Art, Gramercy, Beewman. Thru 

q Tuesday | 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

One Summer of Ha s 
Game of Loye, Wor 


Beauty and the Devil (Rene Claix), | 


Thalia Sat only; 
Tosca—Sun. on y 


THEATRE 


Saint Joan, Phoenix 

Inherit the Wind, National 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

Uncle Vanya, 4th St 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

Take A Giant Step, Jan Hus Au- 
ditorium 

No Time for Sergeants, Alvin 

N. Y .Opera, City Center : 


SELSAM STATES NEW 
JEFF SCHOOL AIMS 


The aim of instruction at the 
Jefferson School of Social Science 
this fall is “to interpret the full 
range of social life and ioe” 
ments in our country through the|_ 
creative application of the princi- 


Rigoletto and 
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‘s “Gisis 


The Textile Workers Union devoted the entire current 
issue of its monthly magazine, Textile Labor, to the thesis 
that the textile industry represents a “crisis for America.” 

Opening with a summary by| 
union president, William Pollock,| “The Answers,” the union says: 


the magazine sets forthe faets on “A determination to find the Ssohu- 
textile wages, union organization, tions—a confidence that they surely 


community problems, foreign im-| Will be fourid—is the first and big- 


ports and corporate mergers. The, 8 step. 7 
concluding article in the issue of-| Key to the TWA program is or- 


fers a program for averting the ganization of the textile workers. 
crisis. This, it points out, would enable 
Pollock cites these reasons why| 728° ‘© 80 up steadily and uni- 
the union feels a crisis exists: formly without penalizing one cme 


“Textile wages as. whole are Ployer with'respect to the others. 


a full 25 percent below the aver- Ne real penalty would be paid 


age paid in al! American industry. iby consumers, the union claims. 
. The existence of such a huge’ Raising the wages of woolen and 


worsted workers to $1.97 an hour 
peel of the economic underprivileg- would add only 50 cents to the 


ples of -scientific socialism,’ Dr. 


view here this week. 

Selsam, director of the Jefferson 
School, went on the explain that 
“this has always been our general 


purpose; but we are critical of the; 


Howard Selsam stated in an. inter- | 


ed, concentrating in a relatively cost of a man’s $50 suit, and rais- 


few states, is a growing threat to ing the even lower-paid. cotton- 
rayon per ge to — same level 


would add onl cents to the 
‘cost of a $20 _— 
But organization can be brought 


the nation's prosperity. 

“The desperate efforts of many 
textile employers to prevent their; 
workers from organizing unions) ,hout the TWUA says, only by 


‘extent to which much of our teach- 
ing has tended toward abstract 


on the American scene. What is 
new is much greater emphasis on 


teaching Marxist theory in the con-| 


‘scorned the 


generalizations which were not aaron 
rooted in concrete developments| iy 3 


land religious bigotry. . 


‘have mocked the Bill of Rights,’ repeal or drastic laws and the Con- 
accepted tenets of ae een to prevent legal inter- 
conduct and enlisted ference with union organization. 
the worst form of racial, national Essential to the achievement of 
solutions of all aspects of this ea 
rwvo is a itica 
“The textile industry, ‘although iene in November i 


text of American life—and its in- 
ter-relations, of course, with de- 


Dr. Selsam noted two other 


much wider use of “helpful . non- 
Marxist books 

most courses, and (2) special ef 
forts to stimulate “ 


q : 
should lead,” he said, “to far mere 
rounded and vital teaching than 
we have sometimes had.” | 


ten-session evening courses in the 
social studies and the arts is now) 
under way at the Jefferson School, |S" 
Sixth Avenue at 16 Street. Classes 


FOR 4 VICTIMS 
OF SMITH ACT 


ily neglected the essential arts of, 


[problem uorelated to the industry 


“Both governmen 
thave failed to adopt an sensible 


technologically modern, has large-| 


er research. Sales have lagged as eee 
— man-hour productivity has soared. SHARE APT. WANTED 

Also, countless mills have. been HAVE YOU an apartment te share with 
used as pawns in the elaborate| « writer, wife and child for six moths. 


game of financial manipulation, if so, write te Box 21, The Wor%er. 
| FOR SALE 


ADMIRAL TELEVISION—21” ' Conse le all 
wood eabinet. Regularly $209.95. New at 
lese than. dealer's cost $158.9. a- 
tive savings on table medels. Standard 

Raa Brand Dist.. 143 Fourth Ave. (19th-140h 

Bis.) GR 3-7819. One hour free perking- 


marketing, promotion and consum- 


~ 


to meet some fiscal 
less work 


nye ra, 


have Poca g Myr nit 


ity has been poverty's 
t and pra c4 


approach te the problem of for- 


eign imports. . is a real 
danger that our ‘country will no 


lomger have a textile industry ade-| 
sets to mest the nese Ol. af 
tional defense. . | 


spon ANSWERS 


The succeeding articles docu-' 
ment these points with facts and‘ 
figures, emp ing the effects in, 


217 Third Avenue © CR 3- 
Néw Werk 3, N. ¥. 


Friends of the four recently-re- | the 


leased New York victims of the 


community as well as on the 


Sales @ Installation @ Service 
workers themselves. In offering : . 


qe ee 


Smith. Act will greet them at aj 
“welcome home” party Saturday} 

evening, 8 p.m., at the Jefferson} 

School auditorium, 575 Sixth Ave. 
The four are Betty Cannett, 


Jacob (Pop) Mindel. The gathering 
will also celebrate Pop Mindel’s 
75th bj y. 

Host ase the national and state 
offices of the Communist Party. | 
There will be entertainment and 
refreshments. 


——_ 


— om 2 ween 
SEE Ree EN A TS FE EN. PE OE en a eX 
- 


ke | 


William Weinstone,.Al Lannon and} 


: OW eee er ee Oo 
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Everybody’s Saying ... . 
We Need a New Look at Marxism 


But the $64 Question Is... . 
Hew Good Is Your Vision? 


Fer Clear Thinking, You Need the 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


» STU wr: 
I , Socialism and World Politics 


American  chvaniaion 
Nature of the Physical Werld 
The Left in the Labor Movement Since World - 


> = I A. GE OND 


Seed the Overs 
, * The Negro People’s Movement Today 
* What Is Philosophy? 
* Shaw and O'Casey 


Classes Begin October let 
Enroll Now — Bring Fens Fie 
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The voting “score card” issued|C,D.) right 12, wrong 0, poset vetiog } were appraised were 
by the AFL-CIO ‘indicates New)once; Thompson (4 C.D.) right 5.| faft- Hartley, minimum wage, pos- 
Jersey's Democratic congressmen! wrong 0; Williams (6C.D.) right 7,/ tal pay, unemployment compensa- 

wrong 1; Tumulty (14 C.D.) right} tion, public housing, hospital and 


yenerally compiled a better legis- 
lative record than their Republican|5, wrong 0. “ school construction and federal aid 
opponents. : hepabtens s: Wolverton (1 oa to education, $700 income tax 


Labor's appraisal of key votes,|right 11, wrong 8; Hand (2 C.D.)| exemption, atomic energy and off- 
‘based on such issues as labor legis-|right 6, wrong 13; Atchinloss (3| shore oil giveaway, natural gas bill, 
lation to proposals in the general|C.D.) right 5, wrong 14; Kvenng: fair emp nt practices, farm 
welfare, ig hag = 8 ae Cw yen wrong 3 sworn ag price © 
| mestic icy fields, showed the} Widna .D.) right 5, wrong! supports an int four foreign 
_ THE WORKER, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1956 falowlaw aauliee: 11; Canfield (8 C.D.) right 14, rs a , 3 
Democrats: Addonizio (11 C.D.)| wrong 4; Osmers (9 C.D.) right 4,) In the Senate neither COP Sena- 
voted right 18 times, wrong 0;}wrong 9; Kean (12 C.D.) right 5,/ tor from New Jersey made out too 


| , Rodino (10 C.D.) right 17, wrong} wrong 14. well in the labor appraisal. Senior 
; 0 e 0; absent once; Siemenski (13 Among the issues on which the} Senator Smith made almost a “per- 
> - fect” record—in reverse. He was 


listed as voting right only 4 times, 


By MANNY CANTOR Tae + a : 
3 As thine: stand now, Democratic control of Congress gives Registration x icture Uneven Seeks Ciss ae nbs nape right 


the Dixiecrats the chairmanships of many decisive congression i| and 4 wrong. Some of thé issues 

committees. This fact confronts labor and the people with a road Registration for the November;ed greatly since the last presiden-| . g. f 

block to progress that must be removed. Is the answer to “punish ; ltial elect hod "ie fj the Senate were Tait-Hartley, 
P : punts" | elections closed last ‘Thursday,! tia! election, had an increase Of) 1 iim wage, postal pay, unem- 


the Democrats,” for their failure to oust the Dixiecrats, by voting sad és 0a Mele: Sek Shae nearly 8,000 registrations over the loyment compensation, public 
52 figure of 352,000. And in Mor- Locistng segregation in armed 


for Eisenhower and/or the. Republican congressional candidates? 
ed picture showed up in the state.| ,; County more than . 100,000) pe. 'p. PE sat Raggge 


The Dixiecrats act in combination with reactionary Republicans Alen 4 
to successfully bleck civil rights legislation, and other labor su In Essex and Hudson Counties} voters, a record high, were regis- point four in the foreign aid. pro- 


— measures in Congress. A Republican majority, and Fowe 4 registrations were reported. far be-| tered and eligible to vote in No- gram 
ican committee chairmen, offers no satisfactory solution. Witness |), - vember. | 
| E , v 1952. On the other hand, rec-;| *** 
the sorry reccrd of the GOP controlled 83rd-Congress (1953-54). aia -euistrations loomed in Morris} Meanwhile, both parties, espe- TT ccieaert. Seana: eee 
: What is the record of Eisenhower and his Administration on |,.4 Fetes Cosatinn eel big ° in- cially the Democrats, were givng! .1,, — against aa éiyil rights 
. -s . sc > ‘ i ia m . ° . P mS : , : 4 . . . - : ¥ 
the civil right issue? How has the President met the illegal maneu- | .aacec appeared likely in Bergen| ™4jor attention to winning the!) =, se last session (not listed 
l 


vers, the. ugly racist appeals to vielence by the Dixiecrat leaders, | 14 \4iddlesex over: 1952 state for. its candidates. Adlai Stev-|;, i. AFL-CIO vote) the onl 
the mob interference with enforcement of the Supreme Court de- | >. i enson, who spoke at Palisades Park} Northern Nemserwet ti: de ae sed 
cision? Eisenhower's refusal to use his executive: powers, to con- In Essex in 1952. there wer’ | early in September, announced! ), ~}acted hard in an article in the 
vene any assembly of leaders, or even to invoke the great moral reves: 456,000 registered voters.| that he would visit the state twice New Jersey Afro-American. by 
weight of his office and prestige, lays bare the false falas of the |About 423,000 registrations were) more during the campaign. The| Clarence Mitchell Mitchell the 
Republican: for the support of civil rights advocates. son the books this year. Unless 4| first appearance on Oct. 2 will see NAACP’s legislative dir ee ag a 
Surely there is little to choose between‘ the weak, spineless, |big spurt took place before the the Democratic candidate visiting) yy. hinoton yore eg 
weasel worded civil rights planks in both party platforms. But it deadline Thursday the registration | cities in Morris, Passaic, Essex, Cink ; man “Missiesinns’é best 
was in thé Demcratic convention, not in the Republican, that a | Will be below 52. In Hudson there Bergen and Hudson Counties. He fie A hn New Jerse ne Ahi “0 
block of labor, Neuro and liberal delegates fought for a clear cut | #_ 4 drop from almost 366,000) i address rallies in Newark, Jer-) . ce? rial 9: : 
in 52 to 321,000 as, of Sept. 24, or eee 'ing with the Dixiecrats, Tumulty 
sey City, Morristown and Paterson. | used the debate on the bill to pro- 


stand, and forced a minority report to be brought to the floor. 1958 
In the New Jersev delegation labor members took an independent | : The Republicans will send “New voke laughter and applause from 


position. They did not go along with Goy. Meyner and other | Union County showed an as Pe gabe ts ; dot Afite “ 
generally pre-labor Democrats who counselled acceptance of a crease of nearly 2,000 voters over; na Mee eee oe syed Bove of ihe Dale The NAA. 
pojicy of “moderation.” This undoubtedly influenced a Thorn |'52 with the final ~week registra-| the state on Oct. 3. “Tricky Dick cp , Fear her enersinate. that me Falte ‘al 
Lord, Democratic Party leader in Mercer county, to vote for the | tions expected to up to total of}is scheduled to speak at a break-; ee jersey 88 ail helen tin heat 
minority report in the platform committee. 226,000. The April prisaaty show-| fast meeting in Elizabeth where. j counting ee Sasi ee 
Labor, ir its cwn self interest, cannot accept any compromise |ed Middlesex County had 6,000) ,, , GOP is trying to unseat incum-!in the fall.” 


with the Dixiecrats in the Democratic Party. Since the merger, | more registrated voters than the os | ‘ 
the AFL and CIO have come forward much more aggréssively | 164,600 in 1952. Bergen County, | bent Democrat Harrison Williams AUCHINCLOSS RECORD 
as a leading force im the struggle for civil rights. The ic move. | where the population has increas-|in the 6th C.D. Two Republicans compiled _al- 
- ment is the best ally the Negro people have in this fight. : * eee WOR ag Tne et most opposite records as far as la- 
In many states labor's numerical strength, coupled with a | * ® bor 2 concerned, Congressman 
show of greater independence, has increased its ability to influence + aod i ; to estr ict Auchincloss (3 C.D.) hud a 5 right, — 
the policy and choice of candidates in the Democratic Party. The | 14 wrong record, while Canfield ‘in 
outstanding example is Michigan where an independent labor po- the 8th congressional district, 
where labor is stronger and more 


litical apparatus kas been built in the wards and precincts. No | OF 

wonder it wa: there that a State Convention of the Democratic NY.NJ Lon shoremen active politically, had a compara- 

Party issced the ringing “Michigan Declaration” calling for all | tively 14-4 record. 
out struggle eeainst the Dixiecrats. | Auchinloss was wrong on Taft- 
Recent electoral experiences. in the deep South also offer im- | TRENTON.—A _bi-partisan}to testify in violation of the Fifth} Hartley, minimu mwage, increas- 
rtant lessons. Labor and liberal voters, Negro and white, had a | measure to give even greater dic-| Amendment in the federal Bill of| ing unemployment benefits, ‘fair 
hand in trourcing Dixiecrat Shivers in Texas. In Louisiana these is ia) ie to the. Bi-St ie| Rights. employment practices and farm 
forces entered both the primarv and general elections to defeat | ay pe 3 cig Oe ee . | Another provision would permit; support among others. Canfield 
the most reacticnary Dixiecrat candidates. Négroes ran for posts | Waterfront Commission has been) the commission to make arrests) Was right on minimum wage, un- 
on executive committees of the Democratic Party in ‘the parishes introduced into the New Jersey even for “loitering” within 500) employment benefits and fair em- 
(counties). Will anyone argue that the Negro voters, who ol caea ‘Legislature. lhe bill, sponsored feet of the pct Still an-| ployment practices, but wrong as 
‘by Senators Sido Ridolfi, Dem.,| other provision of the proposed! far as labor was concerned on over- 


sity must conduct their fight for political advancement in the vir- 
tually one partv South via of the Democratic Party, are thereby |and Albert McCay and Wayne Du-! act would give the commission! riding Taft-Hartley veto and farm 
supporting the Eastlands and the Taln.adges? Obviously, they are |mont, Republicans, and supported) greater powers as to who could) Price supports. 
fightiag, in the Democratic Party, to oust the Eastlands. by Gov. Meyner, was referred tO} work on the waterfront. And the} “LIBERAL” KEAN 

It seems to me that Negro and liberal voters will do best to |the Senate Judiciary Committee! commissian’s right to revoke, limit, | The labor compilation also show- 
stay with, and work to strengthen, the coalition of labor, Negro where it will remain until the’ deny or suspend licenses of long-| ed that Congressman Kean, 12 
people, voor farmers and liberals which is the force that not only |legislature reconvenes Nov. 19. If shoremen ~to’ work would be)C.D., who has carefully nurtured 
will lick the Dixiccrats, but is decisive for all social progress in our | passed it must be approved by the] greatly expanded. They would| the idea that he is a “liberal,” is 
country—short term as well as long range. In:the November elec- |New York Legislature before it) also be given the power to levy! not nearly as liberal as he would 
tions these coalition forces, in the main, seek to advance by defeat- |can become law. |fines up to $5,000 in lieu of sus-| have voters. believe. His 14 out of 
ing the Cadillac Cabinet through electing the Stevenson-Kefauver Among other provisions the bill | Pensions. ; 19 wrong votes saw him opposing 
ticket and pro labor Congressmen, most of them Democrats, to / authorizes the commission to grant) In brief, the new proposal would|4abor on the Taft-Hartley veto, 
Congress. immunity from criminal prosecu-' restrict even moder than does the) Minimum wages, unemployment 


(MAMMA ASSHASSSSGHAAHSSAVAKAORTARGensnaawasewseee tion in connection with any of its| original act, the right of free) compensation, hospital and school 
construction, raising income tax 


: ig ~ 2 investigations. This would outlaw | collective bargaining. While only 
valid claims against self-incrimina- the waterfront is covered by the] exemption to $700, the offshore 
. ) Oo a ? tion, Persons called before the!law. its potential danger -to the| il and atomic energy giveaways 
commission would be compelledientire labor movement is obvious. | oud farm. pries-s0 | 


EE 


C8 88S SSS OSS E SEES SSS SSE SATS Beas esseeseanesen: | * ° : 4 Lifetim Auto 
SWIFT STRIKE | Department of Agriculture blamed Bill Of Rights For All —Meyner : mc 1 Hires 
| oe 95.000 ee 7 . Pong the increased cost of meat on “the ' span: ag Roses anes 
Swift meat packers, including’ law of supply and demand.” : 1 ene : ALY—the. | 
1,500 in New Jersey, are out in a FEDERAL. PACT UP | emma eigen: ng ] of) Fifth a a no annual meeting of the American 
nationwide « strike. Three plants! . Contract talks between officials| te American, as ae yy het Bill of Ri ° Teas : at ifth | Chemical Society convening here ~ 
with 400 workers in Newark, 400) of the IT&T divisions in Nutley, good eT . pound he A wn ims, Oe uding the g | had good news for motorists, Auto- 
in Kearny and 700 in Jersey City) Belleville and Clifton and vo Bill of Rights here last week. The) Amendment ‘shie on es le bile tires, good for 100,000 miles, 
are involved. The’ union is asking; 400, 447 and 1703 of the IUE, spedker was Governor Robert Mey- AE St ng all people, ! sre in the offing. 
for a “substantial” wage increase| continued last week with possibil-| 2°" and the Ghenenien the be Eko, arly those whose ideas we Dr. Robert $. Aries, New York, 
and a union shop. The workers are! ities of a strike in the offing, stitutional Day o ; aes - “ 7 He d: “The relaxi de.|* chemical engineer, reported a 
members of the AFL-CIO packing-| Local 400, representing 1,400| New Jersey Society of the. DAR. © state é th i ers Or @e- new. process for making automobile 
house unions which are about to| workers at the. Federal plants in} The Governor said that the ob gpargg Pa these basic — tires. that will last the life of the 
conclude a merger. The Jersey} Nutley and Belleville, have au-| threat of invasion of our. shores is ff — th earings a matter HOW! oor, “at a cost which does not ex- 
plants are being picketed with re-|tharized their leaders to call aja danger that is easily seen and] jeer ane ae oe ne eee anny ae chta| ceed that of the ordinary synthetic 
ports that all is quiet. strike if necessary. The union! prepared against. “But the threat wes dig thom, erm such rights! "bers." _ oe 

The company offered a three} wants.a 35 hour week and a union| of erosion of our liberties by subtle ‘i P protections to-all of us. 
year contract with a 22-cent raise mye eine the company offered| abridgment of our basic constitu- 
spread over the three-year period. |a -year contract. e com-|tional rights is more dangerous,” 
Union officials said “: . . The ada-| pany agreed te negotiate for a|he said, “because it comes in the} 
mant position of Swift and Com-|one year contract with Locals 447|sheep’s clothing disguise of false 
and 1703 but does not want to give: patriotism. It is ‘harder to fecog-|-Unit 
a union shop. The membership of | nize and it takes more courage to} 24 
_ | the two locals gave their leader-| speak out against it.” | Gover 
con-/ ship a vote of confidence as nego-| Meyner took note of the “hys-)serv 
noone at-| tiations continued; “The contracts| teria whipped ‘up. certain peo-| UN 
e. The U, S.\ expired Sept. 21. ' ")'' [ ple”! because hg “use of’ the 
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Dulles’ Suez Game 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


HENDERSON, Ky.—I had ridden hundreds of miles by now, into lonely hamlets and scat- 
See Page § _ tered towns of four counties out here where western Kentucky borders southern Indiana, the wide, 
_, handsome Ohio separating the states, Rarely have I seen a richer and lovelier countryside. It is giv- 
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en to rolling farms gr 


owing tall corn, the brilliantly green tobacco leaf, the soy bean 


and ‘heat: Big herds of "sleek Black Ang us munch eternally in the meadows and fat 

sows and piglets lie feet-up in the spacious wallows. The towns like Clay and Sturgis 

are trading centers where the farmers shop, or, where the richest, grown too old to man- 

age their holdin ings, retire to rock contentedly on the wide porches of big handsome 
e 


frame houses, 
cars many drive, and_in the out- 
door movies where the great mr: 
ver screen stands against the sk 
and the billboard advertises Ed- 
ward G. Robinson in “A Bullet 
for Joey.” 

This century is here too in 
the well-tended concrete high- 
ways that stretch endlessly be- 
tween the green fields; it is here 
in the big tractors that clatter 
across the fertile acres. 

7 

BUT it has scarcely made a 

beachhead into the heads of 


Minnesota Gets Us 100 New Subs 


“WE HAVE proven we can 
build Worker __ circulation,” 
proudly proclaims the current 
bulletin of the Minnesota-Dako- 
tas Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee. The Committee covers 
the area which is the seat of 
farmer dissatisfattion in the na- 


tion, and this js not separated 
from its al 
The bullétin reports that it 


has secured, so far this year, 
over 100 new subscriptions to 
The Worker. It maps out goals 
for the remainder of the year 
for local committees in Minte- 
apolis, St. Paul, Duluth, the 
iron range of Northern Minne- 
' gota, rural Mimnesota ard each 
of the two Dakotas. Overall, it 
expects to get a total of more 
than 500 Worker subs this year, 
oer nearly 40 percent more than 
last year. 

The Committee cites the vast 
struggles among the small farm- 
ers, Negro people, and the ad- 
vances made by labor politically 
and economically as the basis for 
its mitiative. 

“Many of the significant new 
developments in the world are 
net even reported in the other 
press,” the bulletin declares. 


ee 


Not disconnected from its cir- 
culation gain, the Committee 
also sent $250 to The Worker 
fund, part of which was raised 
by friends of Clarence Sharp, 
veteran farm organizer anc 
Worker builder in the rural areas 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Sharp brought in not a few of 
the new Worker subs sold in 
these raral areas. His friends, 
the Committee reports, “felt 
that raising funds for The Work- 
er was an effective way of pay- 
ing tribute to his years of de- 
voted work in behalf of the 
people's interests,” 

° o . 

Contributions should be sent 
to The Worker office, 35 E. 12 
St., New York City 3, N.Y. All 
checks and m orders must 
be -made out to 
Committee for a Free Press. 


eo eo 


a 


‘WHO'S 


GONNA 


Well, first tell us who's gonna’ 
play in it! As of the moment 
nobody knows whether it will 
be the Braves or Dodgers fac- 


ing the Yanks. Sports editor 
Lester Rodney, who picked the 
underdog Ciants to upset the 


e Emergency 


Benson On 
Farm Revolt: 


EZRA TAFT BENSON, 
whose retention as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has exas- 
perated farmers almost as 
much as falling commodity 


prices, announced last week that 
there was no farm depression 


vand that the “farm revolt” had 


“flattened out.” 

His. reassuring remarks were 
still quivering over the airwaves 
when in Washington George S. 
og GOP candidate for Con- 


pu ee Tennessee, emerged 
| a White House conference 
with Ike and said: “The Presi- 


‘dent agreed with me when I said . 


that the ere farmers are finally 
realizing ‘that to make a living 


of this re 


WIN SERIES? — 


Indians in the 54 Series, picked 
both pennant winners last year 
and the Dodgers to upset the 
Yanks in the Series, and picked 
the Dedgers and Yanks to win 
their pennants again this year, 
says... well, turn to page 12 
and see for yourself. 


ee ee we 


gentle 


EE nn 


citizens like Mayor Clark of Clay, 
a millionaire in oil now, who 
walks shirt-sleeved through ‘the 
streets, a bankbook peeking from 
each of his pockets, a diamond 
pin close to his heart. 

Let no man say that he is a 
Simon Legree for he teaches 
Sunday School every Sabbath; 
rain or. shine, down at the spaci- 
ous, red-brick Baptist church, 
and he can quote you chapter 
and verse from Genesis’ and 
a “But I read no other 

ooks,” he says grandly, as 
though that were a matter for 
congratulation, “a few newspa- 
pers, and magazines, ake 
and that does me.” 

Walker W. Waller of - Mor- 
ganfield, half-an-hour up the 
road by Buick, admires Mavor 
Clark enormously and hankers, 
too, to make *is million, wear 
a diamond stickpin, and get 
elected mayor 10 times straight 
like the good neighboring bur- 
gess, 

Waller is no pauper; he in- 
herited many an acre of well- 
tilled land from his ancestors. 
and he runs. a- richly-stocked 
farm accessory emporium. in 
Morganfield. 


HE, TOO, boasts his .Chris- 
tian affiliations, as I heard him 
through the loudspeaker when 
he spoke at the Henderson 
County courthouse last Saturday 
night. i have not, yet, ascer- 
tained whether he feaches the 
Ten Commandments to the Mor- 
ganfield young. Perhaps he is 
too busy these days in his ca- 
pacity as head of the White 
Citizens Councils in this neck 
of the wouds. 

But what I did learn is this: 
his address that had _ hoarse 
crescendoes reminiscent of a late 
feuhrer named Adolf Hitler not 
only summoned the children of 
the Prince of Peace to bovcott 
the big consolidated school of 
Weaverton: nor was his _ pur- 
pose completed when he _ in- 
vited the citizens of Henderson 
to form White Citizens Coun- 
cils. 

His purpose o'er—vaulted the 

hills and meadows as he 
varangued his audience to vote 
for the States’ Rights Party that 
was formed a fortnight ago in 


Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
You may have overlooked the 


creation of this new party, OB 


twentieth century has come, true, and itis visible in the shiny 1956 


according to Waller, it is the 
sacred political arm of his un- 
sheeted Klan. If some Southern 
Democrats are inclined to yield 
to experience, and cooperate 
with the Democrats of the in- 
dustrial North and West, the 
States Righters are here to give 
them the pitchfork prod. It is 
a national amalgam of the most 
fascist-minded figures in America. 


And so Candidate Adlai _ is 
anathema; President Eisenhow- 
er is anathema; both are roughly 
inclhided in what Waller broad- 
ly calls “The Enemy.” = That 
classification is headed by the 
National Association for. the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
which is “Communist-infiltrated, 
from top to bottom.” He ran off 
a score of names of leading Ne- 
groes who were, he proclaimed, 
Communists or Communist pup- 
pets. His authority,. he said, 
Was a report of the House Com- 
mittee for Un-American Activi- 
ties. The venerable, world-re- 
nowned sage, Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois is the chief son of Satan; 
the longest list of “Communist 
fronts” came after his name. 

® 

THIS “Communist-infiltrated” 
NAACP is dominating the ma- 
jor political parties and dictat- 
ing to the South. “It is -reach- 
ing ito our cities and into -our 
verv homes, into our families, 
telling us what schools we must 
send our children to.” This is 
clearly “a violation of the Con- 
stitution,” but what can you 
expect when the Supreme Court 
of the United States consists of 
judges who aren't fit “to preside 
over the bench of a county 
court?” 

No, he said, moving into one 
of his crescendos, if vou believe 
in the Constitution, “if you be- 
lieve.in your worth as Chris- 
tians,” you must boycott the six 
little Negro children attending 
the first. to the third grades im 
Hevderson County, 

And you must vote for the 
States Right Party. 

There was a great deai more 
which cannot fit into. this space: 
sallies at Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, “that lively old thing” 
bouncing around the world, 
who, last heard from was teach- 
ing “the Brahmins and the Un- 
touchables of India how to 


(C ontinued ¢ on Page 13) 


There Ain't No Such A nimall” 4 


they have to. get off their butts 
and go to work like everybody 
else.” 

If anything is likely to demon- 
strate the vitality of the farm re- 
volt, it will be the dissemination 
rted Presidential view 
among the more than 600,000 
small Rancid who were kicked 
off their farms during the past 
four years. And the fact that 
Ike’s press secretary James Hag- 
erty has denied Presidential 


underwriting of Spence’s view 


will hardly change matters. For 
farm grievance against the Kis- 
enhower administration is one of 
the political realities of the pres- 
ent campaign whic heven pfo- 
Eisenhower newspapers concede, 

Last week, in fact, two news- 


papers and a writer for the | 


Scripps-Howard chain published 
the results of surveys they had 
made which showed a gal Pr 
tial shift of the farm vote from 


Eisehower to Stevenson. 
* 


SAMUEL LUBELL who talk- 
ed to farmers in Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and other midwestern states 
and. whose conclusions are cur- 


rently running in. the seins. 


Howard papers, has found 
farm revolt very nuch a reality, 
If Ike loses more than one- 
tenth of his 1952 support, he 
will lose the state. Of 23 farm- 


ers with whom Lubell stalked in . 


one county, and who voted for 
Ike in 1952, 13 told him they 
will vote L Democratic. In another 


Tk e was found losing 10 © 


on Page 12) 


By SAM KUSHNER a 
CHICAGO. — Several months ago a packinghouse worker, who has worked in the industry for more than 20 years, 
told your reporter that “if we get to strike Swift's this year it will be the first big payoff for the packinghouse workers as a re- 


sult of unity.” This packinghouse worker, like other workers, does not look forward to payless picketline days as a pleasant 
convention on Oct. 24), the year, 
: \ing By GEORGE MORRIS 
chains have much more success- Company and vy ga unions 
ae | 
ae ee ee eee the bitterness and disunity engen-' were forced to take notice of this 
At What Pay? reaction from the floor when a 
should be the first company to feel | 1s due to the interference of the The internal factionalism that) 
vice-president. McDonald found it 
ONLY at Swift & Co. of all the a bitter fight against the policies 
tration’s candidate, was not in evi- 
swept down the drain by the United considered one of the most Progres-| annarently encourag tes over the dues raise was re- 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters during/Spokesmen for the district claim expressions to their sentiments. 
others down the chain of more 
a spokesman for the United Pack-,0f officers, led by a young Negro: ;.,,i:,. The UAW is asking for a 30- 
delegates who spoke noted the low 


thing. He was reflecting the determination of a large number : 
of packinghouse workers who see in 1956, the year of the, m Ps “8 
merger between the United Packinghouse Workers and the Panic and timent re S 
to repay this company for the ; 
years of anti-unionism that has been meat products. Its long history—of 
nie Pay a Shragatsmnys regccaseall THE CONVENTION of the United Steelworkers of America was more than a 
ee ae Whi e the workers in the other| public show in support of the Stevenson ticket and a celebration of the recent strike. 
the t militant packing- 
Sy canines thet Swift & Co, dered by the strike has not been pressure on at least three impor- 
recommendation was brought in for 
a raise of $10,000 a year, to $50,- 
the full power of a more united Ja- Company. — boiled up last year in the election 
bor movement. In Chicag campaign when Joseph A. Molony, 
necessary to tell the delegates he 
packers is there any element of of the leadership of the interna- doesn't want the raise. It was voted . 
company unionism left. Every ves-|tional union and against the poli- dence in the convention. But the 
sition has 
ted to the raises voted for the of- 
ficers and $4,000 each, to $16,000 
the past years. ‘that a major factor for this disunity, “ T}i, was apparent in the pow-, 
The National Brotherhood of Was pen | traceable to the com-| a.fy} opposition to a dues increase 
than 1,000 staff members. The 
io 'members couldn't see a dues raise 
ing2ouse Workers @ America, as Wrker, supporting the district poli-|" Bit while David J. McDonald,| hour week with 40 hours pay. 
“a lineal descendant of the old;©™ of the unign was elected. the president, refused to allow a,\— — 
earnings of their members, especi- 
ally in fabricating industries. 
* 


the two-day week. In fact 300,- 
| 000 workers in the industry are 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters (due 
to be consummated at a merger : S i | 
its hallmark. Packinghouse workers paternalism is em! asized by the d a 
in the Armour, Wilson and Cudahy | success it achieved in maintaining 
. ~ . . : st | | é ; : f | | é 
one d ee ee packing plants have reunited their/ victory: it also gave some dramatic evidence of pressure from the rank and file in the 
ranks since the last UPWA strike,|]ocals. The union’s national officers | cr ~ ei eT 
Week But The union’s leadership was also 
| 4 Day made to feel uncomfortable by the 
which has most successfully kept: healed among the Swift workers. /tant oceasions and they bowed to 
its workers disunited in the past, Union spokesmen charge that this) it twice. 
000, for McDonald and to $35.- 
| o for many years the 000 for the secretary-treasurer and 
* Swift local, Local 28, had fought New York regional director ran for 
vice-president against the adminis- 
anyway. 
tige of company unionism has been| cies of the leadership of District 1, high vote for the op The bitterness among many dele- 
=a ui the lower 
Packinghouse Workers sand the|sive Jed districts in the union.|} (dies of the union to give greater 
for each of the 30-odd regional di- 
f | rectors and comnesurate raises for 
Packinghouse Workers, now an in- pany s dling in the affairs of/},,1) by voice and vote, which’ 
dependent union, is considered by|the union. Several years ago a slate) many claime dwas actually a ma- 
with the union’s assets now at more 
than $21 million and many of the 
Swift company union.” It represents | 4¢ministration” has been reelected’ ,o)Icall and a spapenic the dues hike | tual trusteeship, McDonald, when 
approximately 7,000 workers in several times since. _ | from $3 to-$6 a month was earried,' you are forced to call a strike in 


While for many decades the main the administration was forced * 
membership. The pressure of the! Characteristic of the company's la-! sive up its attempt to fill the 
united strike has forced even these bor policies were reflected through Canadian directorship vacancy with} Replying to his own question, 
locals to take strike votes. At the|# benevolent paternalism, " the last! an appointed personal representa-| Mc saw no contradiction be-| sion among the steel union's rank 
St. Joseph, Missouri, plant of|4ew years have seen a change in .tive in place of the right of that cause he said it was simply “neces-| and file. Few articulate progressive 
Swift's the Brotherhood local voted|the picture. The drive for profits, . sray for the labor trustees of the get elected to conventions. What 
by a two to one vote to strike. where it generally 1S pete“ Loe protests of the Canadian dele-| great American steel industry to, ‘vas in evidence was pretty spon- 

Another 7,000. Swift workers that the speedup in Swift's is the! gates, forced the: administration to'call to task the management; taneous.and broke through the gen- 
have been represented by the Amal-|‘VOrst in the yards, has resulted withdraw the proposal on Canada.) trustees to force them through the erally festive character that was 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher #2 4 mere blatant open anti-labot The vacancy was created “when| means of a strike to live up to their given the convention held in Shrine 
Workmen of North America. ‘The |P0sition on the part of the company sce Millard, retiring direetor,| mutual trusteeship.” | Auditorium. It was the union's 20th 


the year 1956?" asked the steel 


seven Swift plants. This is its total 
union's head. 


THERE is no organized expres- 


country’s members to elect one. 


Temaining 16,000 workers. in the | recently. Grievances. have accepied an appointment as As you read this in the, conven-| 4"niversary; most were happy over 
chain are represented’ by the United | high, with a number of them proceedings, you are struck|the outcome of the recent strike; 
Packi Workers of America. "° bein sett satisfactorily from: Confederation by its satire. McDonald ap- and oe went to the speech 
Thus Swift workers were split the workers’ point of view. Unions. parently meant it as a serious argu-| of Adiai Stevenson. (piped in by 
three ways in their union afflilia- * : ment. This was the sixth time in | telephone) and his unanimous en- 
tions. IT WAS with all this in mind; pRoORARBLY the clearest evi-' the union’s 20-year history that it, dorsement by the delegates. 

This year, for the first time, the that the packinghouse workers be-! dence that the union's leaders fee] had to call the management | There were other positive re- 
company sat across the table from, gan their preparations for the 1956 some of the pressures from the dis-, fustees to task" on a national sults. 
a joint negotiating committee which | negotiations. Not only did the pack- tricts, came at the start of the par-/| Scale. | The convention gave approval 
represented the 25,000 workers inghouse and ted work- ley of -2,700 delegates, with the’ * | to a comprehensive civil rights yn 
represented by both the Amalga-|¢rs begin to close but in every opening words of McDonald, and) THE emphasis on the union’s}€tam, and, giving full approval to 
‘mated and the UPWA. The Breth-| focal union approaches were made} in the printed report of the offi-, preservation of the strike weapon the Supreme Court's Er ce weer 
erhoed di dnot join in_ the joint ‘© umite all e ts behind the cers. McDonald found it necessary! was even steonger im the officers’ Tuling, called on the federal and 
negotiations. The united negotia- strike. | to begin with a defense of his con-; report where they seek to answer|S‘ate governments “to implement 
tions, united strike votes, a united) _ A fine example of this took place | cept of unionism as “mutual'the charge they are going “soft.” | fully and promptly” these court 
decision to set a strike deadline, a| i Chicago's Local 28 where Jos- trusteeship” between the union and They give the recent strike as evi-| decisions. 
united preparations for the strike ¢ph Luke, who had been expelled’ the steel companies and to answer dence of the contrary. This, of| _ The forces of racism and reac- 
have resulted in a united strike ef-\frem the local union last year be-| the charge that the union’s lead- course, is a little different twist to; ion which seek to defy and sub- 
fective in 39 plants across the coun- | Cause he was charged with lead-| ers are going “soft” towards the the outloek of mutual ion vert the Supreme Court decisions 
try. ing a movement to have people} companies. and no strikes that McDonald, and ‘are well known to organized labor,” 

“en withdraw from the union, rej “There are those who say how before him Philip Murray, have! Said the resolution adopted. “They 

SWIFT & CO. is the largest | (Continued on Page 13) can you support this theory of mu-'ofien proclaimed as the pA Rim (Continued on Page 13) 


The National Guardian and the November Elections . . . . my azaw max 


zation director of the International | tion 


Free Trade 


of 


* 


' THE’PROGRESSIVE weekly, 
sthe National Guardian, has pre- 
sented its views on the elections 
in a statement which is bound to 
have _ considerable i nfluence 


among the Left. 

The Guardian rejects as in- 
effective tac- 
tics of sitting- 
out the elec- 
tion or of vot- 
ing for a third 
party Presi- 
dential ca n- 
didate in No- 
vember. It has 
come to the 
conclu sion 
t hat most 
progressi ve s 
are going to vote for Adlai 
Stevenson and Estes Kefauver 
and str urges that “these 
votes not be cast for the 
Demoerats without exacting a 
price in terms of program.” 

With the Guardian taking this 
position, it can safely be said 
there is now greater unity among 


the Left on election tactic; for — 


‘58 'than at'any-time in the past 


four years.. When it is con- 
sidered that these electoral dif- 
ferences have been the main 


point of division among the left, 


to view labors attempts to 
transform the Democratic Party 


In its Sept. 24 issue the Cuar- 
dian declares that a canvass of 


little likelihood that their total 
vote will be a fair measure of 
the size ef the potential protest 
that a united party of the Ameri- 
can Left might reflect.” The 
Guardian also believes that an 
unorganized boycott of the elec- 
tion could not possibly assume 
significant proportions. 

In New York and California 
and in a few other pivotal states, 
Guardian readers and their 
friends could be decisive, and 
this consideration “carries con- 
siderable weight in the beat- 
Nixon argument.” However, the 
paper urges upon its readers the 
thought that if the Democrats 
“want and need your vote badly 
enough, they should be willin 
to pay Poy Sage edness. 
public positions . . . on issues 
you ‘ah | 

It mi 

and the Negro 


people have already been doing _ 


this and have some re- 


and Kefauver represent a real 


alternative to Nixon. 
* 

THE GUARDIAN rightly, in 
my opinion, warns against the 
domination of Congress by the 
Dixiecrats in the event of a 
Democratic victory. But I do 
not follow the equating of the 
Nixon threat with the Dixiecrat 
hold on Congress and _ the 
Guardian's warning “against let- 
ting fear of Nixon create a stam- 
a into the Democratic camp.” 

In view of Nixon's M y- 
- stand oe liberties and 
oreign policy, a 
against him would actually be 
of tremendous significance. Were 
the anti-Nixon movement what 
it ought to be, he never would 
have been given the GOP nomi- 


Furthermore, the Dixiecrats 
= 
l 
onto 


ply no way of fighting 


jecrats). 


The Guardian points out that 


progressives are hampered in the 
job that lies before them in this 
campaigr by the “absence of 
Nese $e organizations—so un- 
ortuately . di since 
1952.” In my opinion, these or- 
ganizations were dismantled b 

events and their members felt 
they were to 
the unity of the with others 
in the labor and Negro people’s 
movements. However, it is un- 


fortunate that other forms of unit- 
ing the Left did not come into 
being. In this connection I re- 


gret that there was insufficient 


response from the Left—includ- 
ing the Daily Worker and The 
Worker—to the proposal early in 
1955 of Guardian ee Ed- 
itor John T. McManus for a 
conference of the Left to dis- 

ram for common ac- 
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Monkey House at | a Sa, 


tasked to wei 1 plans for a less)diverted by  fealing of disgust as PTC Cuts Maintenance Costs: 
ILADELPHIA. nsive ywa ’s pitiful at- What About Saf 
Préhsers gino Bah : 1: ay, | ne te eanact eaaine es, b ety of Riders? 
ee | oe : : T ey house is easily the|constant scratching from bugs an Saturda ing I board- | 
city was almost cleaned. up lasi/0st outstanding point of interest roaches. that breed so abundantly wd ok ioathpted ty. Plies sinaelloc adh station o> ante be 
at the zoo for visitors. From Bam-|in this filth. the street from Cherry’s Restau-|subway... : 
ar. the building where the three boo—the name of the giant gorilla| All: things considered, bos op {rant at 83 and Dauphine Sts. and |one a Fides 9% ann 
dozen monkeys live—built some 70 fel ns wtegs nome aging ~ -_ acre ae co gitar a sat Iwi — two ing Oe - +. and a ee one en canees 
rs ago. : ~Aee- ; 11 mewhere een my | ow b r 
"Wich ales io evoking nw ald Gade Mares) rm etn raed here amit Pu gana Ave pea om Pont Sader Ae 
is that the manure of the animals ates altads a tas - Kage Pad ws rongpe edt pe Rte day I got off, the driver was forced by| What does the porter have to do? 
cannot be removed soon enough ae ; y whan coving bong made on $20.- the traffic to-stop short. ... These} weep the platform . . . clean 
irom the aed ree But the visitors’ enjoyment is 000,000 warships and billion dollar rete Ren. splintering of break- signs, lights and walls . . . dust the 
the ‘6 ive condition was now unfortunately tempered es-| “gifts” to the Chiang Kai-sheks, so ing glass. . . « Two ‘empty soda fences and | 
about to be corrected through the | O°°: uy for the chikdeen, by the Soul|that we will be: able to sce in cor-|D%ttics broken with jagued edges) TOE Su SESS~. > osaeshe bath 
acorn * ni moniter ‘smell that comes from the unclean-|rect perspective what it means to i dle Shans ate ma Oe the ene taba | both fechas: clean the rest reoms of 
wk y io tile f] in ed cages. Also, the healthy fascina- allot a relatively insignificant. sum in front ” me bad] ashi her Sexes... = the past women 
tn: af the-cld at woe einer tion that children might experience |of money for a project that brings atin : dinnithteliie. reper srs ot: eee ctens bat ag 
that are in the present building. for these strange creatures is often|joy to our community. Ties: :heaken. ‘Dottie: dnskdaie euaie uaa @aes aus Sees ae 
caused me to take a more Critical tile wails... . 3 


With-such “7 angen gn at-/ an = : 2 
tendant could use a-water hose to’ Uj Mobili look around the PTC vehicle. ...|} If the PTC buses and 
flush the manue from the cage Philadelphia MiOnS IZING The windows were not clean sos fl being maintained in semasteps 


the floor littered . . . in the rear of cleanliness... are they being m=in- 


soon * it a — | | " 
But for next five years, at Candida . |the bus some one had discarted a|tained mechanically? . . 
least, the zoo project will get ~ Support for Demo. 105 half eaten Hoaggie . . . and-it look- Just how safe are we riding the 


further than aw) planning stage. ed to be a Friday night Hoaggie, PTC? 


) | PHILADELPHIA. — Organized; friends in this area.” not Saturday mornings. .. . = , | 
CONSTRUCTION of the new . 2 Oe g f | * The thought struck me that se Among the porters fired, some 
monkey house was. abandoned | labor here is mobilizing support for : ‘had 15 to 25 years service with 
y #9 ksi Mieke : pe Saba a PLANS are being made to have| PTC Company had just fired a' i. company 
when a — up t it is the | emocratic candidates in this!) 11 anions mail their memhership|number of maintenance workers, Pi Ss Youve 
pie 3 for i city to spend $750,-| coming election. a copy of the voting record bf the| because it requires less men to take! ., med” he service people were 
000 for these animals while thou- | The campaign is no hoop-la|Pennsylvania Congressmen \ and|care of the new buses than it did) re : Pa — being asaet 
sands of humans in the city live|show but is being conducted |Senators. Prepared by the AFL-CIO the old trolleys. . . . Bees lin eth nei ee“ 
= papiciats agg gg ‘around sober discussion of the is-}Committee on Political Education,| A large percentage of those fired aang pv sot seniority rules 
Mi i - 7 Saree strong OT! sues and careful comparison of the | the record shows that on all legis- ine 08 I voi 8 rn presi to ie sale 
ayer worth fo ignore. ‘records of the two major parties.|lation concerned with labor and od ' te partment—track mamiten- 
A recent news article creat-, . The bulk of Negroes employed | ance department, etc.) maine 
PS gat 5 9 ag be ‘In the words of Edward F. Toohey | public welfare—such as Taft-Hart- by the PTC are in the maintenance!tenance in general. 
Admi * sag ios Rag WEBS rac ‘and Joseph T. Kelley, co-chairmen |ley, Unemployment Compensation, | gangs . . . track maintenance and | ne 
ae — oy 8g caging he of the AFL-CIO Registration Cam-}Public Housing, School Construc-|7 : 2 1 lai al alee ali These workers are all well ever 
pas 2 garg eae oe 7 hes | paign Committee: 'tion, etc.—the Republicans voted | sacks so the ls working in thi ‘AO years wf age 2. sone ac by x. 
f ee een “We know elections are not won for the most part W (wrong), while ferred to|i- pert - fae... Ramses 
fore important to set the record! . |\Gdepartment were transferred to! 1, = anole ico. ric wits 
; iby last minute efforts of any group/the Democrats have a fairly consis-| a4. areas of :work mostly to! 1.) appizaces, otc. Do J have 11 
straight,“ said the Mayor, as he ex-| Hise : ‘tent rd R (right) | A oe ¢ Jaber the 9a _t as to‘th: status af 
lained that the ‘oct|and victory is attained only as a reco right). the porters’ department. | 
Pp ae Tae BOW 200 proec be of b politicel education w10-|- Ales bei Jed i unph- ‘the job marke. ... the chawers f£ 
must wait “until the long-neglected result of a politica ere ing maiied is 2 pamph-| The rest of the day I spent mak-!a man over forty s eat ae 
| that functions week in and let called “May 16, 1956—A Black’. , ¥ SET Be 9 
a ewe snl ing phone calls .. . talking to peo-!again to ook for work mi 1 new 


human needs and munici rob- ae ca a 
The Mayor also said that the Se have — — ee p This — is a —— Bec there and this is what I found! — or Tas 

City Planning Commission would|al means possible to bring home;State Legislators votes on labor|out. . . . ° 

ider the project again in 1961,/the importance of the November bills: It shows that nine of such| {1 too) 2 run out to the Luzerne Jordan Claims 


bills were bottled up in Republican-'c,, Barns... . A bus driver about heer semvag Kitled 
| 


and that the zoo directors would be'elections to our members and 


é controlled Senate commiltees dur- | to pull out on his first run ef the 
Unionist Upkoids Bill ef Rights ing the whale term of the lest May [Say was wiping off the windshield 3 Israelis 
discussing the basic freedoms! 16 4 resolution was introduced to| | asked se 4 x hyp eg F ses oe JERUSALEM, — Jor- 
oF leg y idan reperted today that ene of its 


” " oe _" 
‘where I am going,” says he... . 1 )Soldiers “ran amok” yesterday and 


| 3 b ‘further questioned about the rest fired a submachine gun into an 

| Senate, 10 Senaters— all ats! of the windows. . . . But he only|Israeli crowd killing three persons 

—voted aye, while 23 Senators—all) 501 pic head eee es wishes 
sees un-l wounding 12. 


ust Republican—voted nay. ' | Leet 

to the gr agen Thus did the Republicans vote oe er 0 ee posing <u) srael charged the shooting was 
= Y . ela, legislation sup- but the outgoing vehicles were not deliberate. ; | 

<< |in first class shape as far as cleanli-} An Israeli Foreign Office spekes- 


7 | 
ness went. man said evidence submitted by 


IN BOTH the CIO and AFL : : paid * 
denies tea daa weal fa] For maintenance at the City Hall) investigators showed that the bul- 
station there were four porters iD jets that mowed down delegates 


the day and one at nigat up until’ an Archeological Congress came 


| Activiti ‘wiet anieing| 1946 when the crew. was cut to’ 
Activities Division, is -organizing| three in the daytime and one at{from at least two machine“ guns in 


volunteers for the campaign from! ™ | : ate 
union members seaatiniar wives | Bight . .. in 1955 the porter crew a fortified Arab Legion position. 


N OUTLOOK and families of members, and girls; ¥** cut to one in the day and ones. The spokesman said the firing 
| (Continued from Page 16) ‘ | working in union: offices. | at night... . continued for 90 seconds—longer 
given powerful stimulus to the struggles of the labor movement Under the auspices ef the CIO| Before the new management took | 114, 3 submachine gun could fire 
against big business on basic economic issues. The a influence election issues and plans for get-|— is ee BPS ee 
on matters of program and candidates registered at Democratic (ting out the vote will be diseussed NIXON _ . ing. 
convention was in good part the product of the new strength ac- at a women’s tea at the John Bart- : Jordan can hardly claim that all 
quired by the merger. Labor is moving more unitedly and actively |ram Hotel, Oct. 11. | (Continued frogs Page ad the soldiers who took part in the 
in this campaign than pote: ow j part it is due OF aesrem ee ington, D. C., by signing a cove-|attack were “taken by madness, 
in the possibility of defeating Eisenhower's administra- | nant barring Negroes from the 
tion, weakening the hold of the Republicans and Dixiecrats in Con- Satevepost for the scdahbochood ae he took a! Jordan told United Nations 
gress. This is all to the good. To Beat Fair Deal heute in the Cantal truce supervisors the soldiers had 
® Under these circumstances the left can only have the keen- The Seiusday Tivenian Suit aaled ; ; is been sent to a hospital for mental 
est interest in the progress and outcome of the campaign. y aS + co During the 1952 election cam- examination. Later, Jordanian au- 
© We stand with labgr. We warmly support its economic pro- today for the reelection of Presi-|paign he was compelled to plead'thorities said he would be taken 
gram so much of which was written into the platferm of the Demo- dent Eisenhower so he can com- guilty in a nationwide TV broad-|® Amman for questioning. 
cratic Party. plete his program and “make it|cast to the charge of taking an} One of those killed was Jacob 
| certain that pressure growps}47g 035 slush fund from eikmen, Pinkerfled, author and expert on 
and leftish elements which rose|” ” Jewish religious architecture. The 
to power in the new and fair deals bankers and businessmen for his| other victiras were Dr. Rudolf Ru- 
persenal use. idberl, president of the Israel Den- 


jde not creep back into power.” sid 
The magazine, in a full-page ed-; Since that indictment written a tal Association, and Mrs, Haya 
itorial, critieized the Democratic| year ago, Nixon’s record has not|/2m™-Fogelsohn. 


iaatione See sppoting — | ee: He is still the me, | y 
OT ee is the sentiment of millions. } ; 


‘\fer admission of immigrants, pro- 


} 
oxi- 


lposing a “multilateral aprnoach” Rejection of Nixon, however,|,MONDAY. Oct..1 at tine Buperio# eourt 


to the administration of forei ew ’ 
aid, and condemning state “right. 5 one ivorced ‘from re 


to-work laws, - 
: Bade hasizes the subservi- 5 se instructed. his party} 
ence 0 Democratic t ower and Nix-| 
|brass to the Americans for Ounet : ao - to-} 
|cratic Action and Walter Reuther's! | “~ 
junion bosses,” the magazine said. |* 
| Both parties were “fortunately} 
jvague” on the civil rights issue, 
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) By JAMES DOLSEN : | 
- PHILADELPHIA, — “That youn pen oeel smear artist “Dickie Boy” Nixon, as 
the United Mine Workers Journal calis him, is scheduled to kick off the Republican cam- 

THE WORKER, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1956 paign in this state with an address at the Academy of Music Wednesday evening at 9:30 

1 a all correspondence to > Ip.m, U. S. Senator James Duff will 9 : 3 dl 
ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Circulation Manager introduce him. The local Republi-| From Nixon’s entrance into poli-} Nixon bill, which in 1950 was in- - 
| P.O, Box 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. can leaders, who were deadlocked] tics to the present he has been a|corporated in the McCarran In- 
it — |for weeks in a bitter fight over the|spokesman for the. labor-haters,| ternal Security Act, a measure cir- 

rr \ |chairmanship of the Philadelphia] war-inciters and most fascistic ele-| cumventing Bill of ts. 

~ FLE( I ION OUTLOOK-1956 organization, will be seated on the/ ments, observed Raymond. Nixon became the hatchet-man 

: platform in a show of unity. During his four years as Rep-jof the Housz. Committee on Un- 

THE READERS of the Pennsylvania Worker are familiar with | This meeting will wind up Nix-|tesentative from ‘California and ge eer ip Activities. He a 

this paper's championing the struggle for peace, security and free- |on’s current cross-country cam- nearly two years as a Mae Sena- ol ief —— in Federa oe 

dom. Every issue of this paper attempts to report to its readers the | paign. When he started out he was tor, he was one of the aa a ay ; on Josep 8 ve un- 

opinions, actions and movements of the people and their organiza- |told by his boss—the President—to vociferous whoopers for global/ frien . rte a convicted con- — 
tions in the fight for the objectives championed by this paper. The |“go before the public and tell the) Wat against what he cae ee — of the committee, to prison 

current election campaign offers great opportunities,to strengthen and [truth and tell it forcefully.” munism. He was the advance) for a year. i a 

sharpen the fight of the people for peace, security and freedom. . guard of the McCarthyite legisla- = won applause ts oe 

A recent issue of the Daily Worker published an article dealing | THAT was some assignment con-| tive witch-hunters, ‘the “sarge. “on ot Td eae Saale througho fe the 
with the role of the left including the Communists in the elections. | sidering Nixon’s political past. Ac- California's Imperial Valley strike-}world when -he : 

Fo See hich we feel j¢ [cording to columnist Marquis| breakers and vigilantes, and the/fantastic Whitaker Chambers - 

_ We are reprinting excerpts from this article which we feel is |) ae accompanied him:|man who took guidance from the|“pumpkin” story and was respon- 
paler ern mal ELECTION CAMPAIGN “Nixon carefully and deliberately] most reactionary wing of — pase dae oseowelt Stale a oe 
J] i 4 oe Bs Street financiers. ormer Kooseveit partmen 
= The elections are but a month away. A short time indeed! The ie Bn oe powcr a DARLING OF NAM aide, 

left, including the Communists, has been slow in advancin discus- it depend Aa ark Po a lian Ni b ? SFen pares HELPED PROFITEERS 

sion on program and policy, net, to speak of active work and organi- |" aD toe” Beata Ki ixon began Dis pour ie ) 

a. four yous ag laa ed Meaatigees Mo seblis. stier Sbeieies, Hace an 

arge ‘c has b due t ti ith int L - OP he : ciation of Manufacturers. Ke was) in er direc ; 

BN aay gt oy Prnst reotetsto rae are coat This yea It is generally conceded that to|also the voice of the Chamber of| cut appropriations for the Federal 
of affairs cannot continue without aggravating. these problems. Dis- lose the support of those “ind -|Commerce. He endeared him-| rent contro] agency, end price con- — 
cussion preceding the Communist Party convention will continue, of |dents” and Democrats would be aj self so much to this anti-labor or-| trol, slash appropriations for Fed- 
course. Publication ‘of the Party’s draft resolution will mark a new |serious—perhaps fatal—blow to the) ganization of the rich and power- eral housing and to end Federal 
stage in this process. Eisenhower campaign. Nowhere is|ful that in 1948 it cited him as one| welfare grants. 

~ But this cannot be divorced from activity. Participation by the | this more apparent than in F l-|of 10° outstanding young men in} He denounced a Federal health 
Communist Party in mass struggles and in the 1956 elections will | vania, and most of all in this -| America. ager as “Communist” on the 
have a healthy impact on these discussions. We would make a mock- delphia area where the indepen- He was the office boy of reac- | f00T of Congress. Flood sufferers. 
erv of critical examination of past sectarian errors if we continue to dent vote has gone overwhelming- tionary big business, aggressive and recall that Nixon voted against any 
ly to the Democratic candidates in| ruthless. As legislator, he was “3% of flood control meas- 


remain aloof from the great struggles of this campaign. 
F x the past few years. eager-beaver of the open-shop in y ures. aa: 

THERE IS a second fattor responsible for the tardy approach The political background of Nix-| dustrialists, —- in the drafting) He took care of the big oil mo- 

to the elections—the view that the people’s movement and the left jon was sketched by Harry. Ray-jof the infamous Jaft-Hartley Act.| nopolists by voting to hand over 

mond, Daily Worker reporter, in}He was the junior partner of Sen.| the offshore oil lands of the states 


have no great stake in its outcome. the | ! nes | 
It is true that this year there is no crucial difference between | the issue of Sept. 27, a year ago. Karl Mundt in drafting the Mundt-|—a billion dollar booty deal—to the 
eS Ra gaa a ee ~~ tycoons of big business. 


Eisenhower and Stevenson on matters of foreign policy. Neither is - 
identified with the rupture of Geneva and a return to the war ten- 4 t Hold He fought and voted for every 
sions of the past. Nor do they advocate a consistent policy of peace- | | ° eqc nion 0 repressive piece of legislation” to 
ful coexistence. Nonetheless, competition —— peace and foreign | . Feome — _ in Congress, 
policy is already at a different level than in the past: This provides * : , : - | measures to smash unions, end Civil 
a new opening for conscious peace.forces to speak up and influence | jas fue Oorums rights, deport, imprison and _ fire 
public opinion as well as the program of the candidates and partiés. | . from their jobs s who speak - 
If this is done, significant advances can be made which will have PHILADELPHIA. — The Teach-' in World Events.” for peace and defend the Consti- 
Breat meaning after election day ~ well. | ers Union of Philadelphia is con-| © Feb. 8—Dr. Joseph Wortis on cage ~ supported: the MacArthur 
DESECRECATION ducting a series of five forums on) “Conflicting Views in Modern Psy- plan ‘to .extend. the Koréan war to 
This is also the first Presidential election since the decision of jae ge abbr pode aye ty oe me UNION . sponsoring ne Manchuria, >, iy a plans 
the Supreme Court on desegregation. The issue of civil rights has | ort that in February, which will!series expects to raise funds’ for|'® (roP A;bombs in Agia 
a nec [th etals Hh mat we CE the * Till, yi Mi Ms ons ©" ibe on Feb. 8. They will be held at/the court fight to secure reinstate President, in the spring of 1954 he 
aC Plt wing Se murder OF pamest Ai, he Montgomery’ | the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Ninth| ment of the public school teachers’. dia f thin: sented 
struggle, the Autherine Lucy case and the more recent outbursts of ecu Chetnnt Gbeante unjustly dismissed in 1953 fol-| or nn of oe « rapt 
or pamtineyperrs "pc pao: pave sharpened this issue to the point |" ‘The forums will be as follows: |lowing the Velde Committee hear-|patloor spiel tiaik Aabaciiedin 
2 5 hod ac “5 Tonedvnse ta deltccan of lew 2 d sackie Millions * Oct. 5-Dr, John Somerville} ings in Philadelphia. The State Su- boys “might” have to. be sent to 
of rsa valle + Nigen ind ae Dae gr Mor ai dR ae Fa 7 — on “Background of Philosophy. in| preme Court's adverse decision on} 1,dochina as fighting troops to ex- 
f e “e RT Resets entity noe | the American Tradition.” [the test case is being appealed to tend the fighting in Asia 
orm or aother the profound implications of this struggle—that the |", Nov. 9-To be. announced|the US: Someone” Coart ghting | = ot 
future of American democracy hinges on this battle against the jim- lat ity bes Ths. forums will bexin at 8:30) He bowed to jimcrow in Wash- 
crow institutions of the South and its Dixiecrat ideology. . 9 7—Dr. Corliss Lamont on|p.m. Tickets for Pega “rad (Continued on Page 15) 


* ' 
“Revitalizing Freedom in Our Na-| $5.75, which includes tax. They “ , i “y 
LABOR may be secured of the Forum Com-| Only 36 Days to 


The biggest obstacle to labor's objective of defeating the tony , 
eihiin’, Culsimat 3 7 ? i : ; Jan. 4—Dr. Eslanda Coode| mittee, 7024 Cedar Park Ave., | 
Cadillac Cabinet is the shoddy compromise position of the Demo Robeson on “The Role of Africa! Philedelahie $8. 7 | Election—Nov. 6 


crats on the civil rights issue. Great unity and solidarity with the 


new acts of heroism by Negro children and parents alike are needed | 7 @ 
at this time b ylabor and white people everywhere, North and South. | 
No time should be lost in helping to stimulate all types of united | ewe upr eme ou : 0 Par ; 1 : 


support and to demand both from President Eisenhower and Adlai 


Stevenson deeds as well as words to halt the violence and carry out | is: | se 4 
the Su reme Court decision against segregation. © == ° aa 
lis is the first Presidential election since the great labor | mi | C ppea S Pe 9 RES, — = 


marger of the AFL-CIO. This merger has already . in fort period as 
oo eel (Continued on’ Page 15) GS Sea iblte PHILADELPHIA. — The ap-| membership clause of the Smith) and of Junius Scales of North Caro- 
- peals in the Smith Act convictions) Act of Claude Lightfoot,. Negro|lina, who was Communist. Party 
R Frid ‘oht. Octob 19 of William . Albertson, Benjamin’ Communist Party leader in Ilinojs,|leader in the South, will also be 
eserve Kriday night, Uctober Lowell Careathers, James Dolsen, bt .. . es heard at this session. 
ppreve “ son and arvin ee Seenpeces ss ef . il C a 4% SS The appeal of Dolsen from con- 
ee ee ae ne ae | a eviction under the Pennsylvania Se- 
U. S. Supreme Court during the See Re Aas RRR | 


first week of the fall term, which : 
JACK S. ZUCKER _— Pffirst week of 


. * « . . ‘ r a oe aD 
fot his work for civil liberties; for humat rights; y Eo ane f bia soe gelhinl oe — 
and as a: trade unionist for that part which deals with the © fie weg 
Forrest Room, Broadwood Hotel extremely pacers atmosphere = | ae 
Broad and Wood Streets in. which the trial took place in re i 
Refreshments ® $1.50 per person Pittsburgh over three years ago. = ae ee Ree EG 
| That ill be ied b - Eee 
at part wi ) arg ex 
_ Guest Speakers: ee ee Delaney, a distin- 


CARL MARZANI, Author and Economist ee ‘ Negro member of the New 
Aor ar, 


internationally knowa civil rights leader. A 236-page brief was filed with oe = th 
; ; ihe a . | the court has the name Pate a ee we 
MISS MARTHA SCHLAMME, in a program of folk son || !awyers plus attorney Arthur Kin- Benjamin ~Careathers, who 
: capt : is gy and Marshall Perlin. EB 


For eeteniilage,. ale sr ahaner: Miss Wilhelmina A. Carver, The court will at the same 
een, 22. West Abington Ave., Phila, 19,°Pa., Chester sar the appeal ous 13 defen- : 
cian cee ee > [idants in the California: Smith Act’ 


Reception to Honor 


